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ADVANCED LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 



INTRODUCTION 



In order to prepare the medical student for the clinical work that 
is to follow during his subsequent years of study, the subject of physi- 
ology must be presented to him in an eminently practical manner. 
For this reason the purely didactic lectures of not so many years ago 
have gradually been displaced by more or less informal discourses 
between the lecturer and students, pertaining more particularly to topics 
of unusual complexity and clinical value. Furthermore, the experi- 
ments which formerly constituted a large part of the physiologic lec- 
ture, have since been separated from the purely didactic subject matter 
and have been combined into a continuous course of practical exercises 
and demonstrations. 

The earlier "experimental lectures^* have failed in their purpose, 
because much time was frequently wasted in overcoming technical dif- 
ficulties not apparent at the beginning of the hour, and because little 
opportunity was afforded the students to become acquainted with 
the apparatus and the technic required to perform physiologic experi- 
ments. These difficulties have been met in large part by instituting 
a course in practical physiology, designed so that the student himself 
may perform simple and instructive experiments. Obviously, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge by the lal)oratory method consumes a longer 
period of time and requires a definite experimental aptitude on the 
part of the student. Furthermore, this method of teaching entails the 
expenditure of large sums of money for apparatus and the salaries of 
additional teachers. These difficulties, however, have been overcome 
in recent years in all the schools of higher grade, and practical courses 
in physiology are now an accomplished fact, and rightly so, because the 
benefits which the students derive from work of this kind cannot be 
overestimated. It cultivates the faculty of close observation and ac- 
curate rating of facts. It develops the power of logical thought and 
expression, and impresses upon them facts and principles otherwise 
scarcely noted and comprehended. Indeed, many students must see 
things in order to be able to obtain a clear mental picture of them, but 
when once seen, the impression is lasting. Where else than in medicine 
could this manner of teaching be of greater service? 

Quite aside from the fact that this method constitutes an admirable 
means of imparting physiologic knowledge, it also enables the students 

2 17 



18 ADVANCED LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 

to familiarize themselves with the use of operative instruments and the 
action of different drugs. During a course of this kind each student is 
repeatedly called upon to attend to the narcosis; to perform trache- 
otomy; to expose and ligate blood-vessels, and to isolate nerves and 
other structures. It need scarcely be emphasized that the operative 
technic acquired by him upon animals under test conditions, will serve 
him in good stead later on when forced to repeat these procedures upon 
human beings. 

The contention that students may derive their knowledge of physi- 
ology wholly from practical work, is scarcely worthy of consideration. 
While the average student is well able to abstract definite single facts 
from experiments, he is as yet in no position to appraise these facts and 
to combine them into a connected story of physiologic events. Knowl- 
edge gained by experimentation alone is, indeed, very fragmentary. 
It is the duty of the lecturer to bridge over these defects and to supply 
the student with those fundamental data which he is to make use of 
later on in formulating physiologic principles. Facts, as such, are of 
little value unless they can be joined to yield certain truths which have 
a direct bearing upon the student's subsequent clinical work. The 
student should be made to "physiologize" along lines more closely re- 
lated to his chosen profession and should attain this state in as short a 
time as possible. In many instances this mental evolution may be 
greatly facilitated by referring to problems of general interest, such as 
may be obtained from treatises upon comparative physiology, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Comparative physiology, in particular, is very 
rich in facts which will greatly aid the lecturer in clearing up doubtful 
or complex points in special physiology. 

In the medical schools of higher grade about three hundred hours 
are allotted to physiology, exclusive of physiologic chemistry and 
clinical physiology or experimental medicine. This period of time is 
spent in part in the laboratory and in part in the lecture room. As a 
rule, one hundred and eighty hours are assigned to practical work and 
one hundred and twenty hours to lectures and conferences. Inasmuch 
as the academic year usually comprises thirty weeks, exclusive of the 
time set aside for examinations, the above enumeration leads us to infer 
that each student must devote ten hours per week to physiology. In 
many institutions, however, the "concentrated' ' system of teaching is 
employed, enabling the student by constant daily attendance to com- 
plete his work in physiology within about four months — similar periods 
of time being set aside for anatomy and physiologic chemistry. 

Before submitting these lessons in practical physiology to the stu- 
dents I should like to mention that I have attempted to embody in 
them all those experiments which can \ye conveniently performed with 
the aid of simple apparatus. The lessons begin with experiments 
upon muscle and nerve, and gradually make a greater and greater 
demand upon the experimental aptitude of the student. Those experi- 
ments which require complex apparatus and may be more conveniently 
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displayed to a large number of students, have been embodied in the 
demonstrations. A brief list of experiments of this kind is given on 
pages 227, 228. 

While it is difficult to perform physiologic experiments in accordance 
with a definite time-schedule, the material embodied in this book has 
been arranged in such a way that each lesson will require about three 
hours for its completion and each demonstration one hour, making a 
total of one hundred and eighty hours. At the end of each period a 
few minutes should be set aside for a review of the work performed. 
Special attention should at this time be paid to those students who have 
failed to observe and formulate the essential facts and principles to be 
derived from any particular lesson. It would be a pedagogically un- 
sound principle to call the attention of the students to these facts before- 
hand, because introductory explanations tend to rob the student of the 
pleasure of independent investigation and thought. If the work in 
physiology is well balanced and co-ordinated between the class-room 
and the laboratory, preliminary talks pertaining to the general bearing 
of the different experiments are actually worse than useless. Such 
discussions should concern themselves more particularly with matters 
closely related to the methods and apparatus, so that the student may 
be in a more favorable position to avoid mistakes in his technic. I have 
endeavored to aid him in this regard by supplying him with this 
laboratory guide, amplified, for the reason just stated, with explana- 
tions bearing directly upon the experiments. 

R. Burton-Opitz. 

Columbia Unitfersity, 
May, 1920. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

Each class of students should be divided into sections of not more 
than 40 each. To each section should be allotted 4 assistants, so that 
each assistant may be held responsible for the work of 10 students, 
arranged in pairs. A larger number than this cannot well be attended 
to by one instructor. 

When manmials are being used, as many as 8 students may be 
assigned to one operating table. The formation of larger groups is 
not to be reconrniended; because it lessens the chances of the individual 
student to perform a considerable part of the work himself. Neither 
does it seem advisable to decrease this number materially, owing to 
the fact that such reduction would necessitate an extra expenditure for 
apparatus and material which is not proportional to the increase in the 
efficiency of the teaching. Since the work of the students requires 
close supervision, one assistant should be assigned to each operating 
table. If an additional table is put in use, these students should re- 
ceive the necessary attention from the instructors at the two neighbor- 
ing tables. 

The function of the instructor is to advise the students how to 
proceed, and to guide them by pertinent questions and practical hints 
through the work assigned to them. Nothing should be told the stu- 
dents which they can readily discover for themselves, and nothing 
should be done for them which they can conveniently do themselves. 
At least, this plan of teaching should be followed as soon as the students 
have received their first instruction in etherization, in performing trache- 
otomy, and in exposing different blood-vessels. A record should be 
kept of the work done by each student during every exercise, so that 
a diflferent task may be assigned to him during the succeeding exercise. 

Each student should make brief entries in his note-book pertaining 
to the results and bearing of the experiments performed by him. In 
addition, this book should contain diagrams of the apparatus, explana- 
tory- scheniJis, and the curves recorded by him in the course of these 
practical exercises. 

Each pair of students should be in possession of a set of operating 
instruments, embracing two pairs of forceps, two pairs of scissors of 
ditTerent size, and two scalpels of different size. Ligatures, sponges, 
ether, and towels will be supplied by the attendant. A rubber apron 
should Ix* worn by every student during the experiments upon mam- 
mals. Dissecting gowns and instruments are not regarded with favor 
in the physiologic laboratorj-. 

At the end of each session the apparatus is to Ix? taken apart and 
each piece carefully cleaned. Special receptacles are provided for the 
discarded organic material. 

*J0 



LESSON I 

MUSCLE AND NERVE 

AND CILIARY MOTION. METHODS OF STIMULATION 

1. Ameboid Motion. — Place a few drops of a hay infusion upon a 
glass slide. Bring a large and active ameba into the field of the micro- 
scope. Observe carefully the behavior and position of the organism, 
making drawings of its shape at regular intervals. Add a few granules 
of India-ink to the medium and observe how these particles are engulfed. 

2. Protoplasmic Streaming. — Examine with the low power of a 
microscope a leaflet of a fresh specimen of nitella. Observe the move- 
ment of the protoplasm. What part of the cell is in motion? In which 
direction does the flow take place? How is the movement changed by 
mechanical stimuli? Note the effect of warmth upon the movement. 

3. Ciliary Motion. — Etherize a frog and destroy its brain and spinal 
cord. Place the animal upon its back. Make a median incision through 
the lower jaw, and retract the segments laterally. Place a small piece 
of cork upon the mucous surface between the eyes. Moisten the sur- 
face with normal saline solution, if necessary. Note how the piece of 
cork is gradually carried by the action of the cilia toward the esophagus. 
Determine its rate of movement. Moisten the surface with normal 
saline solution the temperature of which has been raised 2 or 3 degrees 
above that of the room. Note the effect upon the movement of the 
cork. 

Tilt the plate upon which the frog is resting until the cilia are no 
longer able to move the piece of cork. Hold the plate horizontally and 
put small bits of lead upon the cork until one is found which the cilia 
are unable to propel. What is your idea regarding the strength of these 
structures? 

Place a small segment of the gill-plate of a fresh clam upon a slide 
for microscopic observation. Straighten its edge and immerse the 
entire preparation in a few drops of the fluid obtained when the shell 
of the clam was opened. Study carefully the action of the cilia at in- 
tervals, and especially later on, when their movement has been consider- 
ably slowed so that single cilia may be clearly made out. What Ls the 
position of the cilia when at rest and when contracting? Apply normal 
saline solution which has been slightly heated (25*^ C). Note its effect 
upon the rapidity of the movement. 

4. Structure of the Different Tsrpes of Muscle Tissue. — Unless still 
quite familiar with the general structure of non-striated, striated, and 
cardiac muscle, examine preparations of these tissues under the micro- 
scope. Study the action of the myoids in stentor or vorticella. 

21 



22 ADVANCED LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 

5. Muscular Movement.- — With a small blunt instrument scrape off 
the wing muscles of a beetle (hydrophilus) and place them upon a slide 
for microscopic study. Observe the waves of contraction passing over 
the individual muscle-fibera. Note the increase in the diameter of the 
fiber at the point of contraction. 

6. Stimuli. Muscle-nerve Preparatiou. — Living substance possesses 
the properties of irritability, conductivity, and contractility, i. e., it is 
capable of receiving a stimulus, of conducting it to some other part 
of its substance, and of reacting toward it in accordance with its struc- 
tural peculiarities. A stimulus is any extraordinary change in the 




FiQ. 1. — MuacLBH OF Hind Leo of Froq. lEcket.) 



environment of the living entity, in consequence of which it evolves 
some form of energy. In this way a muscle may be made to contract 
and a gland to secrete. As a matter of convenience wc usually employ 
the former tissue and principally that derived from the frog. 

Grasp the pelvis of a lightly etherized frog between the thumb and 
index-finger of your left hand, allowing the ventral aspect of the thorax 
and head to rest upon your third and fourth fingers. With your right 
hand move the point of a small scalpel rapidly backward from between 
the eyes until you feel a depression at the junction of the head with the 
spinal column. This depression lies at the atlo-axoid articulation. 
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Gently press the point of the scalpel transversely into this opening, 
dividing the spinal cord. Introduce a seeker through the incision, and, 
passing it upward into the cranial cavity, quickly destroy the cerebrum. 
Reverse the direction of the seeker and pass it downward through the 
vertebral canal, destroying the cord. This operation should consume 
only a few seconds of time. It is known as pithing^ and corresponds to 
the destruction of the spinal cord of mammals by the excessive flexion 
of the head upon the spinal column. The odontoid process of the axis 
then lacerates the cord. 

Amputate one leg. Remove the skin from the thigh and isolate 
the sciatic nerve. Cut away the muscles of the thigh, but preserve the 
femur and nerve. Suspend the leg from a clamp fastened horizontally 
to an iron stand by fixing the femur in its screw clip. Attach the 
central end of the sciatic nerve to a needle-holder and moisten the 
preparation with an isotonic solution of sodium chlorid (0.7 per cent.). 

7. Direct and Indirect Stimulation of Muscle. — Use the following 
means to cause a contraction of the calf muscle (gastrocnemius) : 

(a) Mechanical stimulation. Pinch the end of the nerve with the 
forceps. 

(6) Chemical stimulation. Dip the end of the nerve in a strong 
solution of sodium chlorid. Cut away the piece of the nerve used. 

(c) Thermal stimulation. Heat a piece of wire and bring it in con- 
tact with the nerve. 

(d) Electric stimulation. Apply the electrodes from the secondary 
coil of an inductorium to the nerve. Close, and open the key inserted 
in the primary circuit. 

(e) Photic stimulation. Under these conditions rays of light do not 
serve as a stimulus. 

Place your index-finger under the sole of the foot and repeat the 
electric stimulation. Explain the action of the gastrocnemius muscle. 
Remove the skin. Stimulate the muscle directly. Which stimulation 
is more effective? 

Locate the tendo achillis. Carefully dissect the other leg and iden- 
tify the sartorius and gracilis muscles. Open the abdomen of the frog 
and trace the sciatic nerve to its point of origin from the spinal cord. 



MUSCLE AND NERVE (Continued) 
MYOGRAPHY 

1. The Construction and Action of the Dry Cell. — The electric 
method of stimulation is employed most frequently in the laboratory 
because it is the most convenient. The electric energy b derived, as a 
rule, from a Voltaic cell. As a generator may be employed a Daniell, 
Grove, or Leclanchi cell. The moiat cella, however, have been dis- 
placed in the course of time by the so-called dry cells which give off no 
fumes and acids, need no refilling, and give, as a rule, good service at 
shghter cost. The dry cell commonly used 
is a modification of the Ijecianch^ cell. It 
consists of a jacket of zinc lined with plaster 
of Paris and saturated with ammonium 
chlorid. Its inner space is taken up by a 
carbon plate which is surrounded by black 
oxid of manganese. The plate of carbon 
projecting from this mixture forms the posi- 
tive pole or anode, whereas the negative pole 
or cathode is represented by the zinc. 

Electricity "flows" from a place of high 
potential to a place of low potential. Hence, 
if the carbon and zinc of the battery are con- 
nected by means of a conductor, say, a copper 
wire, a current is set up which leaves the 
generator at the fonner pole and enters it 
at the latter. Inside the cell the current 
flows from the zinc to the carbon to complete 
the circuit {Fig. 2). 

The difference in the potential between 
the two poles of a battery constitutes the 
dedromotim force. It is maintained by the 
interaction of the chemical substance^ con- 
tained in the battery. The latter, therefore, 
corresponds to a reservoir of electricity which remains filled as 
long as there is enough material present to yield chemical energy. 
When this material has been used up, the difference in the electric po- 
tential disappears and the current ceases. 

In its passage through wires the electric current loses a certain 
amount of its initial energy, owing to the resistance which it must first 
overcome. Consequently, the strength of a current or the rate of flow 




Fio. 2— DiAORAM or 
Daniell Cell. 

Cu. Copper plate (+): ; 
ine plate (— ). The dire 
lion of the current is iad 
catcd by the arrowa. 
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of electricity between two diflferent points of the conducting path is 
dependent not only upon the electromotive force but also upon the 
resistance of the conductor. A short and thick wire possesses less 
resistance than a long and thin wire; hence, provided that the electro- 
motive force remains constant, the flow of electricity will be greater 
in the first instance. Besides this external resistance encountered by 
the current in its passage from the copper to the zinc, it is also opposed 
by an internal resistance resident in the constituents of the battery. 
In the latter case, the resistance is the less the larger the surface of the 
plates. 

A unit of current is designated as an ampere, a unit of electromotive 
force as a volt, and a unit of resistance as an ohm. An ohm equals the 
resistance of a volume of mercury 1 mm. in area and 1063 mm. in 
length at O*' C. The electromotive force of a Daniell cell is about 
1 volt and that of an ordinary dry cell 1.5 volt. 

The relationship existing between these different factors is expressed 

by Ohm's law, in accordance with which the 

XX _xi_ electrom. force volts 

current strength = : or amperes = -, 

mt. res. and ext. res. ohms 

Any one of these factors may be determined as follows: 

volts = amperes X ohms 

amperes = volts -^ ohms ; / 

ohms = volts -5- amperes 




Fio. 3. — Mercury Key. 



2. The Simple Key. — Living substance may be stimulated with an 
electric current by simply touching it with the ends of the loose wires 
leading out from the poles of a battery. A better way, however, is to 
leave the wires in firm contact with the living substance and to stimu- 
late it by making and breaking the current by means of a key. Three 
kinds of keys are commonly used in the laboratory, namely, mercury, 
friction (DuBois-Reymond), and automatic keys. 

The mercury key consists of a round wooden base weighted with 
iron. The center of its upper surface is depressed for the recep- 
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tioD of a small vulcanite cup which is partially filled with mercur>'. 
To the sides of the wooden base are attached two brass rods. The 
inner ends of these dip into the mercury, while their outer ends are 




Fio. 4. — MoBBc Key. 

connected by means of bindinf^-posts with the poles of the battery. 
One of these rods is jointed so that its inner end may be dipped into 
the mercury or removed from it at will, thereby making and breakinf( 
the current. The friciion key consists of 
a vulcanite base to which are attached 
two oblong bars, II and III, each of which 
is equipped with two binding-posts. Bars II 
and III are joined by a third bar, IV, which 
is jointed at one end and may be elevated 
at its other end, thereby breaking the 
contact between II and III. On lowering 
this bridge the current is made, while on 
raising it it is broken. The automatic key 
presents many forms. It consists, as a 
rule, of a rotating disk to which are at- 
tached a number of contacts. Since the 
speed of the disk and the position of these 
contacts may be varied, it is possible to 
make and break the circuit without effort 
and at definite intervals. 

3. Stimulating Electrodes.— The elec- 
tric current may be conveyed through 
living matter by simply applying the ends 
of the copper wires to its surface. The 
closure of the key then completes the 
circuit from carbon to zinc. Most com- 
monly, however, the ends of the copper 
wires are brought close together and soldered to platinum points. They 
are then placed within a narrow piece of hard rubber, so that they can 
be conveniently handled. This form of electrode cannot be used for 
a long time, because the conduction of an electric current through moist 
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cooductors, such as are presented by animal tissue, invariably leads 
to a polarization of the current. The two metals of the battery, copper 
and zinc, are surrounded by electrolytes, the tendency of which is to 
pass toward the opposite pole. Thus, the positive ions, Cu and H, 
progress toward the cathode, whereas the OH and SO* pass toward 
the anode, which inside the cell is the zinc. Presently the copper plate 
becomes covered with bubbles of H, which place a high resistance in 
the path of the current and eventually neutralize it. This phenomenon 
is known as polarization. 

A similar action takes place at the points of contact between the 
electrodes and the tissue. It may be prevented by the use of the so- 
called non-polarizable electrodes. Those devised by DuBois-Rcymond 
consist of zinc terminals inmiersed in a solution of zinc sulphate. A 




A. B, aod C, B 



Flo. 6. — SriHULAriNo Elbctrodbs. 
•t electrodes; D nnd E. dinical eleptrodes; F, hand electrodea. (Harmrd 
Appanilua Co.) 



very simple form may be constructed by taking two pieces of glass tul>- 
ing, measuring 4 mm. in diameter and 6 mm. in length. One end of 
each tube is filled with modeling clay moistened with normal saline 
solution. Above the plug the tube is filled with a saturated solution 
of sulphate of zinc into which is placed a short rod of amalgamated zinc 
carrj'ing the ends of the copper wires. The points of contact with the 
tissue are wrapped in cotton moistened with saline solution. These 
electrodes must be immersed in saline solution for some hours before 
they are used so as to render the clay permeable (Fig. 7), 

4. The Different Types of Electric Currents.— If the two poles of a 
battery are connected with one another by wires and a simple key, the 
current begins to flow as soon as the bridge has Ix^en closed, and ceases 
to flow after the latter has been opened. The strength of this current 
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remains the same as long as the electromotive force and the resistance 
do not change. A current of this kind is known as a constant or gal- 
vanic current. 

If a coil of insulated wire is arranged around a ring of iron, it will 
be found that the passage of a constant current through the iron sets 
up an electric variation in the outside spool of wire. This secondary 
current, however, develops only on the make and break of the primary 
current traversing the iron. An electric energy appearing in this form 
is called an induced current. Moreover, since the primary current may 
be made and broken at long and short intervals, we recognize single 
make and break shocks and rapidly repeated shocks. The latter form 
the so-called quickly interrupted or ^^tetanic'* current. It will l>e noted 
that the induced current is independent of the primary current, and 




FlO. 7. — NON-POLARIZABLE ELECTRODES. 

Af, Muscle or nerve; C, cotton or camors-hair brush; S, solution of zinc sulphate; Z, 

amalgamated zinc. 

develops only on the make and break of the primary current. In be- 
tween these two points no induction takes place, although the primary 
current continues to flow. 

5. The Induction Coil. — The apparatus by means of which the 
induced current is obtained is known jis an indue toriimi. It consists 
of about 130 coils of insulated copper wire of medium thickness, the 
terminals of which are connected with a kev and the two elements of 
a batter>\ These connections constitute the primary circuit. The 
core of the primary coil is filled with a bundle of iron wire coated with 
shellac. A second spiral consisting of alx)ut 6000 coils of insulated 
copper wire of a thickness of 6.1 mm. is adjusted around the primary 
coil in such a way that it may l>e moved nearer to or farther away from 
the primary. The two ends of the secondary wire are fastened to 
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binding-posts which, in turn, may be connected with the stimulating 
electrodes. These connections constitute the secondary circuit of the 
inductorium. Ab has been stated above, the making and breaking of 
the primary current gives rise momentarily to an induced current in 
the secondary coil, 

A rapid interruption of the primary current may be effected by 
closing and opening the key in quick succession with the hand. A 
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Flo. 8. — The IrtnucTOUivu. 
I. Piimaiy circuit and coil; II, seooDdary coil and circuit; K, key; j, automatic inter- 
more convenient means, however, is afforded by such automatic inter- 
ruptors as have been described by Neef. The latt«r mechanism con- 
sists of a vibrating rod and magnet, both of which are attached to the 
end of the inductorium. A glance at Fig. 10 will show that the current 
from the battery (A) is led into pillar £ as far as the platinum contact 
D upon the vibrator V. If the latter is in contact with the end of the 




Fio. 9. — The iNDncronicv. 



inf Apparatm Co.) 



wire of the primary coil at D, the current will traverse this spiral (PC) 
and return to pillar F and the battery by way of the double spiral E. 
But as the current passes through spirals E their iron cores are mag- 
netized and attract the iron plate H of the vibrator V, thereby break- 
ing the contact at D. When the primary current is broken in this 
manner the spirals (&) are again demagnetized. This plate (H) being 
released, the vibrating rod moves upward and again makes contact 
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at D. At the moment when the primary current is made and broken 
an induced current is momentarily developed in the secondary coil. 

6. Stimulation of Muscle and Nerve — The Constant Current. — Con- 
nect in series two dry cells and a simple key and apply the ends of the 
wires leading away from them to the tongue. Make and break the 
current by closing and opening the key. When do you perceive the 
stimuli? Note that the make shock is the stronger of the two. Does 
the current stimulate while it continues to flow, i. e., between the make 
and break? 

Upon the basis that a stimulus arises in consequence of any extra- 
ordinary' change in the environment, it may be said that an electric cur- 
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Fio. 10. — The Automatic Interrupter of the Inductorium (Neef's). 

A, Entrance of current from battery into post B and vibrator V as far as D. In 
accordance with the position of the vibrating plate, the current now flows either back to 
the battery C through post F or into the primary coil PC through D. In the latter 
case, the current first traverses magnet E before it can reach the battery by way of post F, 

rent stimulates only when its intensity is rapidly altered. Such altera- 
tions occur only on the make and on the break of the current, and 
hence, no stimulation is evoked in between these two points. Inasmuch 
as the full electric potential is thrown into the living substance on the 
make of the constant current, the latter reacts with greater amplitude 
at this time than later on (break), when it has been partially adapted 
to this stimulus. 

Single Induction Shocks, — Connect in series two dry cells, a simple 
key, and posts 1 and 2 of the inductorium. This connection does not 
include Neef's automatic interruptor, and hence, the current may be 
made and broken at intervals of varying length. Make and break the 
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primary current. When do you perceive the stimuli? Which stimula- 
tion is the stronger, the making or the breaking induction shock? 

Annotation. — If the direction of the induced current is determined by means of 
a galvanometer, it will be found that the making shook is opposed to the primary 
current, while the breaking shook passes in the same direction as the primary cur- 
rent. Secondly, the make induction develops more slowly than the break induction, 
because the entering primary current must first overcome the self-induction in the 
primary' coil l)efore it can produce a similar effect in the secondary coil. As it passes 
from one turn of the primary wire to another, an induced current is momentarily 
set up in the secondary coil which possesses a direction opposite to the primary. 
Its strength is thereby diminished. On the break, this impediment is not present, 
and hence, the induction in the secondary coil is enabled to reach its maximal value 
with much greater rapidity. 

Quickly Repeated Induction Shocks or Tetanic Current. — Connect 
in series two dry cells, a key, and posts 1 and 3 of the inductorium. 
This connection brings Neef* s hammer into the circuit and allows us to 
make and break the primary current in rapid succession, thereby pro- 
ducing an entire series of inductions. Compare the stimulating value 
of the quickly interrupted or tetanic current with that of single induc- 
tion shocks. 

7. Changes in the Strength of the Current. — Use single induction 
shocks. Push the secondary coil of the inductorium over the primary. 
Stimulate. Gradually increase the distance between the secondary and 
primary coils and repeat the stimulation. What difference do you no- 
tice? Explain. 

Annotation. — ^The strength of the induction shocks depends first of all upon the 
electromotive force of the primary' current. Secondly, it is proportional to the separa- 
tion of the secondary coil from the primary, becoming the weaker the greater the 
distance between them. The strength of the induction current may be indicated 
approximately by giving the strength of the battery and the distance between the 
coils in centimeters. The latter may be read off directly from the scale inscribed 
upon the base of the inductorium. 

8. Direct and Indirect Stimulation. — Suspend the leg of a frog from 
the clamp in the manner described previously (p. 23). Place the 
sciatic nerve upon the electrodes. Moisten the preparation repeatedly 
with normal sahne to prevent its drying. Stimulate it first with the 
constant and then with the interrupted current. Do the results agree 
with those obtained by stimulating your tongue or finger? 

Hold the electrodes firmly against the body of the gastrocnemius 
muscle. Repeat the stimulation with the same strength of current 
and compare the effects of stimulating the nmscle directly and indi- 
rectly through its nerve. Which is the more irritable tissue of the two, 
as betrayed by the threshold value of the current required to activate it? 

9. Myography. — The registration of the contraction of muscle neces- 
sitates a means of holding the muscle, a writing lever, and a surface 
upon which the record may be made. The writing lever is fastened to 
the stand below the muscle clamp. The tendo achillis of the gastroc- 
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nemius is then cut across and the muscle peeled off from the bones of 
the leg. Next the latter are cut across near the knee-joint and dis- 
carded, together with the foot. A thread is then tied around the end 
of the tendon and connected with the writing lever near its center of 
rotation. Below the tendon a slight weight is attached which is pre- 
vented from extending the muscle by an after-loading device. The 
electrodes are adjusted upon the upper part of the muscle (Fig. 11). 

The recording surface is formed by a sheet of glazed paper which 
has been firmly attached to the siu^ace of the cylinder of a kymograph 
and has been covered with a thin layer of soot. The smoking of the 
drum is accomplished most conveniently by suspending it in a smoking 
rack. The drum is then revolved at the rate of about once in every 
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Fio. 11. — A Method Used to Register Muscular Contraction. 

St, Stand for holding; of clamp C and writing lever WL. The muscle M is attached to 
the lever by means of a small hook and string. The lever carries weight W. The stimula- 
tion is effected through the electrodes, S. The speed of the kymograph K may be varied 
by fan F. 

second, while a broad gas flame is held directly underneath with its 
outer yellow zone barely touching the paper. Smoke the paper from 
left to right, remaining in the same place until an even brown surface 
has been produced. Never cease rotating the drum while the flame is 
directed against the paper, and do not overheat the latter, otherwise a 
burned gray surface will be obtained. When properly smoked, the 
paper should possess a velvety, chocolate-brown color (Fig. 12). 

Replace the drum upon the rotating disk of the kymograph. Adjust 
the writing lever with the least possible friction upon the paper, and 
take care that it writes as a tangent upon a sphere and in a straight 
vertical line. The writing lever is provided with an after-loading device 
consisting, as a rule, of a screw-support by means of which the lever 
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may be kept in the horizontal position without putting an additional 
weight upon the resting muscle. 

Stimulate the muscle successively with the make and break shocks 
of a constant current, moving the drum each time by hand a distance 
of a few millimeters. Repeat with single induction shocks of medium 
strength. Allow the drum to revolve first slowly and then more rapidly, 
and repeat the stimulations. Obtain intermediate speeds of the drum 
by placing fans of different size upon the pivot of the starting gear. 
Observe the changes in the out- 
line of the myogram aa the speed 
is increased. 

Fasten a tuning-fork, vibratr 
ingone hundred times in a second, 
to a separate stand, and allow its 
beats to be registered below the 
myogram. 

Stimulate the muscle with a 
quickly interrupted current (posts 
1 and 3) for a period of five 
seconds, and record itfi contrac- 
tion upon a slowly revolving 
drum. Never permit the tracing 
to extend across the line where 
the paper has been glued together. 

10. Fizatioa of the Records. — Write your name upon the paper and 
label the different tracings. Remove the drum from the stand, and 
hold it in your left hand with the tip of the thumb upon the edge of the 
paper. Insert the tip of a small forceps underneath the paper near 
the hne where its ends have been glued together. Break the paper 
in a straight line. H,old the paper firmly between your hands and 
draw it with the blackened surface turned upward through a solution 
of shellac in alcohol. Suspend the paper in the frame provided for this 
purpose and allow it to dry. Cut out the different tracings and paste 
them in your note-book in an orderly manner. 

11. Isotonic and Isometric Myograms. — If a muscle is made to con- 
tract against a writing lever and a shght load, a very small portion of 
its energy will be used up in overcoming this resistance. By far the 
greatest amount of its energy, however, will be set free to yield visible 
mechanical energy, heat, and a small fraction of electricity. If the 
muscle is now attached near the fulcrum of the lever, while the end near 
the writing point is prevented from moving by a counter-force, the 
shortening of its fibers will be reduced to a minimum and practically no 
mechanical energy will be liberated. A relatively much larger amount 
of the total energy will thereby be converted into heat. The former 
arrangement is characterized as isotonic and the latter as isometric. 
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MUSCXE AND NERVE (Continued) 

IRRITABILnY, CONDUCnVITY, AND ELASTICITY OF MUSCLE* THE 
POWER OF MUSCLE TISSUE IN RELATION TO THE CROSS-SECTION 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF ITS FIBERS 

1. Independent Irritability of Muscle. — Pith a frog and destroy its 
brain without losing any blood. Immediately close the opening with 
the pointed end of a match. Make a median in- 
cision along the posterior surface of the left thigh. 
Isolate the sciatic nerve carefully without injur- 
ing the femoral vessels. Tie a ligature around the 
thigh, exclusive of the sciatic nerve. With a large 
hypodermic needle inject a few drops of curare 
under the skin of the back. Be sure that the solu- 
tion does not escape through the incision in the 
thigh. 

After its absorption the curare circulates and 
is carried to all the tissues except those of the ligated 
leg. When a complete motor paralysis has been es- 
tablished in about fifteen to twenty minutes ex- 
pose both sciatic nerves and place them in loose 
ligatures. Also expose both gastrocnemii muscles 
by cutting an oval window in the skin over each. 
Use weak induction shocks and stimulate the sciatic 
nerve on the side of the ligature (1) as well as on 
the normal side (2). In the same way stimulate 
both gastrocnemii muscles (3 and 4). The follow- 
ing results will be obtained: (1) positive, (2) nega- 
tive, (3) positive, (4) positive. 




Annotation. — ^A piece of solid curare (wurare or urare) 
is pulverized in a mortar and extracted with a solution of 
0.7 per cent, sodium chlorid until dark in color. Its strength 
cannot be standardized, but must be determined by the 
physiologic result. Do not filter, but inject as it is. 

Test the current by applying the electrodes directly 
to the gastrocnemius muscle. Use a strength of current 
just sufficient to cause a well-marked contraction. If a 
strong current is used, the paralysis must be more com- 
plete, which requires a larger amount of curare. 

Curare paralyzes the motor plates in the muscle, and hence muscle (4) cannot 
be activated through its nerve, while muscle (3) can be. Both sciatic nerves conduct 
normally, as can be shown by attaching the poles of a galvanometer to them. In 
fact, in many instances the stimulation of the nerve on the normal side (4) produces 
a contraction of the gastrocnemius on the side of the ligature. The elicitation of 
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Fio. 13. — Inde- 
pendent Irritabil- 
ity OF Muscle. 

A, Dorsal lymph 
sac into which curare 
is injected; L, liga- 
ture upon left thigh. 
The stimulation of 
the sciatic nerve at 1 
is then effective, but is 
ineffective at 2. The 
gastrocnemii muscles, 
when stimulated di- 
rectly at 3 and 4, 
give a contraction. 
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this reflex proves that the impulses set up in nen-e 2 are conveyed into the spin&I 
cord and from here outward to the muscles of the non-curarized left leg. On stim- 
ulating either gastrocnemius muscle (3 and 4) a reaction ia obtained. This proves 
that the curare establishes a block between the nerve-fibers and the substance of the 
muscle, t. «., it paralyzes the motor plates. Secondly, it may be concluded that a 
muscle which has been isolated in this manner from the central nervous system is 
still irritable and contractile. Consequently, muscle substance so isolated is capable 
of acting independently of the nervous tissue, 

2. Irritability and Conductivity. — In order to distitiKtiifih between 
these two properties of living substance we usually make use of a nerve- 
muscle preparation which is placed upon a plate, 
while its nerve ia drawn through the openings of a 
small gas chamber. Pieces of moistened filter-paper 
are placed flat across these openings. Inside the 
chamber the nerve rests upon a pair of needle elec- 
trodes (A), and outside the chamber upon a pan* of 
ordinary platinum electrodes (B). Both pair of elec- 
trodes are connected with the end-cups of a pole 
changer. The aide cups of the latter are then united 
with the secondary coil of an inductorium. The inlet 
tube of the gas chamber is made to communicate 
with a generator bottle containing pieces of marble. 

Stimulate successively at A and fi with induction 
shoclcs of moderate strength. A positive result will 
be obtained in each case provided the nerve has not 
been injured. Pour a small quantity of 20 per cent. 
HCl upon the marble. Repeat the stimulations as 
soon as the COi has begun to pass over into the 
chamber. It will be found that the stimulation at 
A is now less effective than before or abolished altogether. Disconnect 
the generator and blow fresh air into the chamber. Stimulate again. 
Both excitations now give positive results. 

Anjuiaiion. — The carbon dioxid destroys first the irritability and later on also 
the conductivity. As this gas enters the chamber containing the ner\-e it diminishes 
the irritability of the latter (.-1), but permits its conductivity to remain practically 
normal (B). Consequently, these properties of nerve are independent of one another. 

Pour a few drops of alcohol through the inlet tube of the gas chamber, 
but in such a way that it does not come in contact with the nerve. 
Stimulate at ^ as well as at fi. It is to be noted that the stimulation 
at S now remains ineff'ective, because the vapors of alcohol have de- 
stroyed the conductile power of the nerve-fibers, while they have 
diminished their irritability in a much slighter degree. 

3. Extensibility of Muscle. — Use the same preparation; cut off the 
nerve near the muscle, and fasten the femur in the clamp. Attach the 
tendo achilUs to the writing lever and adjust a large scale pan under- 
neath the tendon. Release the after-loading appliance so that the 
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lever may record down-etrokes. Record the zero line or abscissa. Put 
ten weights of 10 grams each successively into the scale pan, recording 
each time the extension which the muscle suffers. Carefully remove the 
weights one by one, allowing the muscle to register its curve of deten- 
tion. Does the lever return to the abscissa? 

Obtain a curve of elasticity from a rubber band under similar con- 
ditions. Compare the results. Adjust the stimulating electrodes upon 
the upper part of the muscle. Obtain a curve of elasticity from this 
muscle while it is being stimulated with a tetanic current of moderate 
strength/ What differences do you detect between this curve and that 
obtained under ordinary conditions? Explain. 




Fio. 15. — Extensibility and Elasticity. 

At Rubber band, and B, gastrocnemius muscle of frog successively loaded with 10- 
gram weights. The second curve shows a decreasing extension for equal increments, 
hence, the line joining the ends of the ordinates is curved. 

Annotation. — A rubber band is perfectly elastic, i, e., it recoils until its abscissa 
has been reached, provided it has not been extended unduly. The same holds true 
of muscles in situ; in fact, they are well protected against all excessive degrees of 
extension. Outside the body muscles are imperfectly elastic. After their con- 
stituent fibers have been stretched they cannot resume their original shape. A 
fatigued muscle (tetanized) can be extended much more easily and recoils with much 
greater difficulty. 

4. Measurement of Muscular Power. — Prepare a gastrocnemius 
muscle of a recently killed frog and fast<?n the femur in the clamp. 
Connect its tendon with the writing lever. Adjust the after-loading 
mechanism so that the lever remains horizontal. Attach weights of 
100 grams each to the lever until the muscle is no longer able to lift 
them when stimulated with a tetanic current of moderate strength and 
brief duration. Determine the maximal load lifted and also the weight 
of the muscle. Compute the power per gram of muscle substance. 

5. Comparison Between Compact and Long Muscles. — Prepare the 
sartorius muscle of the opposite leg of the same frog. It is situated upon 
the inner aspect of the thigh and extends between the ilium and the 
tibia. Raise its tendon at the tibia and tie a fine silk thread around it. 
Separate the entire muscle from the fascia connecting it with other 
muscles and cut its other end, leaving the ilium attached. Determine 
the maximal load which this muscle is capable of lifting under condi- 
tions identical with those just described. Which muscle develops 
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more power, the long or the short and compact? What advantage 
does the latter possess over the former? 

Annotation. — Short compact muscles, such as the gastrocnemius, are meant to 
lift heavy weights, while long, slender muscles, such as the sartorius, excel in height 
of contraction rather than in actual force. 

6. Relation of Force to Cross-section. — Prepare the other gastroc- 
nemius muscle of the same animal. Fasten the one already used and 
this one side by side in the clamp and connect their tendons jointly 
with the writing lever. Determine the maximal load lifted by them 
in the manner described previously. Quickly disconnect and arrange 
these muscles tandem by uniting the tendon of one to the point of at- 
tachment of the other by means of a short wire. Adjust one wire from 
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Fio. 16. — ScHKicA TO Show that 
Contracting Muscle Does Not 
Change its Volume. 

Mt Meniscus of saline solution; 
Sf electrodes through which muscle 
in receptacle is stimulated. 
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Fig. 17. — Different Systems of Levers. 
F, Fulcrum; P, power; W, weight. 



the secondary coil of the inductorium to the body of the upper muscle 
and the other to the body of the lower muscle. Stimulate with the 
same strength of current used before, and determine the maximal load 
lifted by them when arranged in this way instead of side by; side. 

7. Effect of Contraction Upon the Volume of the Muscle. — Place 
one of these gastrocnemii muscles in the gliiss receptacle provided for 
this purpose. Be sure that its ends are firmly attached to the hooks 
projecting from the bottom and top of this receptacle. Fill the recepta- 
cle with boiled saline solution; close it, and adjust the capillary tul:)e so 
that the ''meniscus," indicating the level of the liquid, can be clearly 
seen. Connect the ends of the hooks with the secondary coil of an 
inductorium. Stimulate with single induction shocks, and note whether 
or no a decided change results in the position of the meniscus when the 
muscle contracts (Fig. 10). 
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Annotation. — Since the contracting muscle does not interchange material with 
the medium, but merely shifts its substance, its volimie Is not altered. The men- 
iscus remains stationary, provided all the air has been driven out of the saline by 
boiling. 

8. Manner of Attachment of the Muscles to the Bones. — Determine 
the position of the fulcrum, weight and power in the cases of the biceps 
in flexing the forearm, triceps in extending the forearm, muscles upon the 
ventral aspect of the neck in moving the head, gastrocnemius in raising 
the body on tiptoe, tibiaUs anticus in raising the body on the heel, and 
the masseter in raising the jaw (Fig. 17). 

9. Center of Gravity. — With chalk outline the feet of a person when 
standing erect. Approximately determine by means of a ruler, held 
vertical, the position of his center of gravity. Attach a heavy load first 
to the front and then to the back of his body, and note the manner and 
degree in which the body is shifted to support the center of gravity. 
What use may be made of the legs and arms in gaining additional sup- 
port? Draw a diagram illustrating the progression of the center of 
gravity during the act of walking. 
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MUSCXE AND NERVE (Continued) 

SINGLE CONTRACTION, SUMMATION AND FUSION OF CONTRACTIONS. 
TETANUS. INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN THE STRENGTH OF THE 
STIMULUS AND LOAD OF THE MUSCLE 

1. Single Contraction or "Twitch." — Attach a gastrocnemius muscle 
to the clamp and the writing lever. Place an electromagnetic signal 
directly below the writing lever, so that their points come to Ue close 
together and precisely in the same vertical line (ordinate). Fasten a 
scale pan underneath the writing lever, but in such a way that it cannot 
interfere with the movement of the lever. Connect the signal in series 
with the cells and posts 1 and 2 of the inductorium. Adjust the sec- 
ondary coil to obtain induction shocks of medium strength. Fasten a 
tuning-fork to a separate stand which is placed to the left of the kjono- 
graph, so that the pointer of the fork vibrates against the rotation of 




Fio. 18. — Electromagnetic Signal. (Univ. of Penna. Lab. OiUlines.) 

the drum. Raise the drum of the kymograph from its friction-surface 
by properly adjusting the screw in the top of the rod. 

Let the tuning-fork register its vibrations (y^ sec.) directly below 
the record of the signal. With your left hand then spin the drum once 
around its axis, and with your right hand close and open the key of 
the primary circuit. The speed of the drum. should be such that the 
circuit may be made and broken conveniently during a single rotation 
of the drum. Repeat this experiment a number of times. Place a 
ruler vertically against the kymograph and draw perpendiculars through 
the: 
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^H (a) Moment of stimulation as indicate*! by the signal, ^^^B 
^H (6) Point at which the muscle just begins to shorten, 1 
^V (c) Point at which the muscle shows its greatest degree of short- 1 
^ ening, and 1 
(d) Point at which the writing lever again reaches the abscissa. 1 

1 ^^^1 

M, Make shook rr-^or.lrd liy mue.u^tie siitiial foonpcled wiili prinian,- circ-uil. Time ia ^^^H 

i)g sec.; L. Iat«ut period; C, period ol FOQtrnclioD: R, period of reluiutioii. ^^^^H 

Determine the duration of: (a) The latent period, (b) the period ^^^H 
of contraction, and (c) the period of relaxation. Note that the muscle ^^^H 
does not relax properly if the stimulus is too strong, and that the length ^^^H 
of the curve increases after a time, owing to fatigue. ^^^H 

2. Summation of Contractions. — Remove the ttniing-fork. Use a ^^^^| 
rapid speed of drum and a^aiii stiniul:i(o the iiiusclo ivilh a make and ^^^| 
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ri^. JO.-Si:iiUATio.s or CuNTiiACTiONa. 

1 lin aec. Ab the break conlmction oocura during the period of relaiuitioD of the make 
ootrnclion. it ia added to the first. 

ireak shock, but in such a manner that the break stimulus strikes the 
nuscle during its period of relaxation. A second contraction then r&- 
ults which is added to the first, thereby rendering it higher than the 
irst. 

3, Fusion of Contractions.— Reduce the speed of the drum. Repeat 
he previous experiment, gradually increasing the rate of stimulation 
intil the contractions resulting from the separate stimuli are partially 
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ind completely fused. Tliia fusion of single contractions eventuallj 
aves rise to a tetanus. 

4. Compound Contraction or "Tetanus."— Connect in series twc 
ry cells, a simple key, and posts 1 and 3 of the inductorium. Change 
le gears of the kymograph so as to obtain Hie slowest possible apeet 
f rotation. Use a moderate strenglh of current and stimulate th 

I'll. 21.— FUBION AND TETANrS, 

, SummQlinn: F, (usioii; T. tftanus. Time in 9pcoiid». The iudividual ninkf an 
break sliocks are repealed bo quickly that a continiwuB contraction in obtninpd. 

Quscle during a period of ten seconds. Compare this curve with the 
ne obtained previously. Since the tetanic contraction is the result o 
le summation and fusion of simple twitches, it is much higher an( 
onger than a twitch. If long continued, the height of the curve de- 
lines slowly, owing to fatigue. 

Fio. 22.— Tetanic Contractiopj. 
of \h'- curve i» on iiidicntioo of fiitigue. 

5. Relation of the Strength of Stimulus to the Height of Contraction 
-Prepare a gastrocnemius muscle and fasten the femur in the clamp 
""onnecf the tendon with the writing lever, and put a 10-gram weigh 
nto the scale pan. Record the abscissa. Retain the writing lever in 
difl line by means of the after-loading screw. Apply the electrodef 
irmly to the upper part of the muscle. Push the secondary coil of the 
nduetorium over the primary. Record the make contraction, keeping 
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thfi fingcm of your right hand firmly upon the key. When the lever 
has oKain aflsumed the horizontal position, turn the drum with your 
left liiind alwut 2 mm, to the left, and record the break contraction. 
Move the secondary coil outwani for a distance of 1 cm. Turn the 
drum 5 mm. to the left. Again make and break the current as described. 
Rc|)oat this experiment, constantly increasing the distance between the 
coils, 1 cm. at a time, until the stimuli cease being effective. In closing 
and opening the key, hold the handle firmly, so that a steady contact 
is ol)taine<l each time. Determine the threshold values of the make 
and break shocks in terms of "distance of coils" and "deviation of the 
secondary coil." Note that the maximal reactions are obtained at 
alvoiit 1 or 2 cm. distance of coils, and not when the coils are fully 
apiiroxiinate*!. Beginning at this point the height of the contractions 
decreases gradually to zero, the make contractions disappearing sooner 
than the break contractions. Explain this difference upon the basis 
of the results of l>esson II. 
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Flu. 23. — SuccEMivE Make and Break CoN'TRAC-rioNa. 

Thp BtrPiiKth ot the ciirrrni is terndiiEilly diniiniwhcd by more widcty separating l!ic 
(■PTdiKlnry Crum the iirimnry coil. The fiKurcH iti<lirat4> Ihia wtpoiatioD in ceolimetcrH 
ijf (liBtiiiipp. M, Tlireshiild of make; B. threshold of break. 

5. Summation of Subminimal StimuU.^ — With induction shocks 
which just fail to evoke a visible contraction, stimulate the muscle at 
intervals of one second. Hcpcnt the stimulation at a much faster rate. 
Do the subminimal stinuiii eventually become supraminimal? 

Aanolalhn. — Two viewa tn«y In* hcU, natncly: (n) that the individual electric 
[MrtentialH arc nddi-il tu onv nnotlitr ntid finHlly prcxliice n )>otcntial of sufficient 
niaitnituik' to stiiniiliite, and ('0 thnl tlie surressive Kuhniiniiiial stiiiiiili proftressively 
U)cmi!ic the irritnhiUly i>f the huim^o tiwiue until it eventually reacts to a stimulus 
wliieh, wlw-n u|U)lied sinitl.v. "iix's not activate it. The first view, therefcire, advo- 
cates n Niininintion of sthnuli, nnil i\w sccoml. a siinunaliou of protoplasmic eNci- 
taliility. 

7. Relation of the Amount of the Load to the Height of Contrac- 
tion. — Pre|mr«' ii fr<\sh nuisclc and arrHngc the ap|wratus for stimulation 
with modonitcbivaknhurks. .\11;icha walr [vin to the writing lever and 
n^imf tlical>scissji, Kivp the lever in Ihis line by means of the after- 
loaiiingdi'viw. Ueiiinlaniakeandbix'iikconlnu'lion U|xm the stationary 
dnmi. In this case it is permitwiblc to rcronl Uith in the same ordi- 
nate, l»eratise the break Minlnu'tion is higher than the make contrac- 
tion, but do no! Im'ak the circuit too soon after the make, otherwise 
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you will obtain a summation. Load the muscle with a weight of 10 
HT&nis, and move the drum a distance of aljout 5 mm. to the left. Re- 
peat the stimulation. Continue to load the muscle successively with 




O lO 20 JO W so do 10 80 go (00 
Fio. 24. — Influence of Load. 

This muscle has b«!D successively loaded nith 10-gram weights. 

lO-gram weights until it ceases to show an appreciable contraction. 
(.)bserve the general outline of the curve obtained, and formulate a 
general rule regarding the height of the contraction and the load. 




Fio. 25.— DiACRAM of Wohk-j 

A, Wheel vhich is turned liy muscle M in direction of 

brake B. Each contraction of muscle ti 



> held in plac 



l.y 



8. Muscular Work.— Obtain in millimeters the values for: L, the 
total length of the writing lever, I, the distance from its axis to the 
point of attachment of the muscle, and //, the height of each contraction. 

In accordance with the formula, L : H :: I : h, compute the height 
to which the weight haa been lifted during each contraction (h). The 
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work (W) performed by the mascle each time equals the wei^t (tr) 
multiplied by the height to which it has been lifted (A). The work of 
the muscle is expressed in gram-millimeters. 

9. Addition of Work. — In order to determine the amount of work 
accomplished by a muscle in a given period of time we make use of an 
instrument which is known as a work-adder (Fick). Adjust this 
instrument upon the edge of the table, allowing the weight (10 grams) 
suspendf*d from its pulley to touch the floor. Fasten the femur of a 
gastrocnemius preparation in the clamp and attach its tendon to the 
lcv(?r of the work-adder. Apply the electrodes to the upper part of 
the muscle, and stimulate it at the rate of once in every second during 
a fx*rio<l of thirty seconds. The individual make and break shocks 
may Ik* put in successively, t. e., it is not nece68ar>' to short-circuit the 
makes. (.*ompute the work performed during this period by multi- 
plying the weight by the height to which it has been lifted (W = wh), 

Annfjfatlfm. — In short-rirruiting the make, the cross-bar attached to the rods 
cif the Mf •oiiilary coil i.s moved downward into its position of closure. The current 
is then niarie, but cannot reach the muscle because it selects the route of least re- 
HiMtance acniss the bar. Now open this bridge and break the circuit. The break 
hhock may Im* short-circuited by simply closing the bridge directly after the make 
has been allowed to enter the muscle. 



LESSON V 

MUSCLE AND NERVE (Continued) 

INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE, CHEMICALS, AND FATIGUE UPON THE 

CONTRACnON OF MUSCLE 

L The Influence of Changes in Temperature on Contraction. — Fill 
the outer space of the muscle chamber with cracked ice and fasten it in 
the stand. Suspend a gastrocnemius muscle from the hook upon the 
inner surface of its cover and connect the tendo achillis by means of a 
long thread with a writing lever placed directly underneath the floor of 
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Fio. 26. — ^The Muscle Warmer. 

An apparatus for studying the influence of temperature on muscular contraction. 

{Porter,) 

the chamber. Fasten the ends of the wires from the secondary coil in 
the upper part of the muscle, and arrange the inductorium for stimula- 
tion with single induction shocks. Suspend a thermometer next to the 
muscle in the inner compartment, but in such a way that its bulb does 
not come in contact with the metal. 

When the temperature has reached a point near zero, record a single 
break contraction upon a rapidly revolving drmn. Be sure to break 
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(Hrectly behind the line where the edges of the paper have been f^ued 
together. Without removing the writing lever from the drum, revolve 
the )att«r to this line. By means of an alcohol lamp gradually raise 
the temperature in the muscle chamber to 5° C. Make the current. 
Allow the drum to revolve, and when the writini; lever has passed the 
first contraction, open the circuit. Again rotate the drum to the 
aforesaid line; adjust the writing lever in the abscissa, and beat to 
10° C. Make the current and allow the drum to revolve, again break- 
ing the circuit directly after the second contraction. Repeat this pro- 
cedure at intervals of 5 degrees up to 40° C. Contrast the sluggish 
contractions obtained at low temperatures with the rapid twitches 
obtained at higher temperatures. Is the increase in the height and 
decrease in the length of the individual contractions uniform? 

Increase the temperature still further, and revolve the drum by hand 
a little at a time. At about 43° C. the frog's gastrocnemius enters the 
state of heat-r^or, and finally shortens maximally. Remove the 
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muscle from the clitiml)er and examine its texture and appearance. 
Stimulate it and ascertain whether it contracts. 

Anmiliriion. — Ity iittwiiinfc an aiitomatir key to the k.\'Tno(^ph the current 
may Ix- Imikcn imTiwIy at the same moment. TTiia permits the individual ron- 
tractioiia to Imtohio auiMTimiNviM) (Fitt- 27). 

2. Influence of Chemicals on Contraction.— Inject a few drops of 
u I per wnt. solution of venitrin sulphate into the dorsal lymph-sac of 
II fnig. Wait fifteen minutes. Prepare the gastrocnemius muscle in 
the usual mniinor, and fatiten the femur in the clamp. Attach its 
tendon to the writing lever, and arriingr the inductorium for stimula- 
tion with single induction shm'ks of mwlenite strength. Record se\-eral 
contractions uiK)n a rapidly n>volving drum, Study the character of 
the contrju'tion of the venit rinized muscle. Wherein does it differ 
from the contraction of uormtil nmscle? Also note that the veratrin 
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reactions commonly alternate with perfectly normal ones. The reason 
for this is not known. Heat neutralizes the influence of veratrin. 

Armotation, — In order to economize, the other gastrocnemius muscle of the 
frog used for the preceding experiment may be immersed for a few moments in a 
1 per cent, solution of veratrin. If it is then adjusted in the recording apparatus, it 
will give characteristic veratrin contractions. 




i^-^i^-A-A-A-B*i^-*Mki 
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Fig. 28. — ^Thb Effect of Veratbin on Muscular Contraction. 

3. The Effect of Excessive Stimulation on Contraction. Fatiguei — 
Attach a fresh gastrocnemius muscle to the recording apparatus. Put 
a 10-gram weight in the scale pan. Arrange the electric apparatus for 
stimulation with single induction shocks of moderate strength. Make 
the current. Allow the drum to revolve at a rapid rate and break the 
ciurent after the writing point has passed the line where the paper has 
been glued together. Turn. the drum by hand to the end of the paper 
without removing the writing lever. Now stimulate the muscle at brief 
intervals with twenty-five make and break shocks. After the twenty- 
sixth make contraction hold the bridge of the key down. Allow the 
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Fio. 29. — Fatigue of Muscle. 

A gastrocnemius muscle of the frog stimulated successively 150 times. The Ist, 50th, 

lOOth, and loOth cootractions are recorded. 



drum to revolve and record the twenty-sixth break contraction directly 
after the first. Again stimulate the muscle twenty-five times near the 
line where the paper has been pasted together, and record the fifty- 
first break contraction as described. Repeat this procedure, recording 
the contractions at these intervals until the muscle ceases to lift the 
lever. Compare the different curves with one another, noting their 
relative heights and lengths. Wherein does fatigue betray itself? Wait 
five minutes and stimulate the muscle again. Does it regain its power 
of contraction? Compare it« behavior with that of a normal muscle 
after excessive exercise. 
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AnnrM'ffm. — If thw ma^fT^ pr>%-i#^*acs a hurfi degree of irritabilin'. increase the 
num^j^ fA f hi^ ^intrartwHi-t Fj^we*^n the *ucres?ive record?. Since a very re:$poiLMve 
rnii'^-l#; may r-r^trart a^ many at 7.V) timei aj^auut a weij^fat of 3) gjams before it 
i^ farijpj^l, th#r diff#?rences Vjetw**n the surr-e>'*ive cootractioas mijEht not be suf- 
fK-i^^tly ^ vWkt unl^:vt vjmf^ <*iKrh procedure i^ followed to hasten the OD^et of fatigue. 
Naruraliy, fati^pj^ may alw> Vie broiii^ht on more quickly by increasing the weight 
\\Un\ hy \\yf: muv^. A.^ ha^ U^n ^itated abo\-e. the writing lever should not be 
r^rnovwl fr^^n the ^m^Jced pap^. becaa^ thi-* alters the friction and interferes with 
the ^t/ra/iy rler-line anri lengthening of the sucres-»ive ciir\*es. 

r?9e the otFif:r ga^rrjcnemias ma^^le of the same frog and attach it 
to thf; rfcording apparatus. Arranjfe the electric apparatus for stimula- 
tK>n with a quickly intemipterl current (posts 1 and 3 of the induc- 
toriurn;. T'pon a slowly revohinj? drum record a tetanic contraction 
laj*tin(c Iwfnty seconds. Directly underneath rec^ird a second contrac- 
tir»n of ffjual duration, and underneath this one, a third and fourth, 
until the nius^'le has been fatigued. 
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LESSON VI 
MUSCXE AND NERVE (Continoed) 



1. Contraction of Human Muscle.^ — Adjust your right forearm in 
tlie holder of the ei%<^aph and place the' middle Snger in the sling 
supporting a weight of 2 to 3 kilos. Attach a pointer to the latter, 
permitting it to rest against the paper of a kymc^aph. Make several 
voluntary contractions upon a rapidly revolving drum and above the 
record of a tuning-fork. Estimate the amount of work accomplished 
each time. 




Fio. 30. — MoBso's EnoooAApR. 
C ia the carriaee moving to and fro on ninnerB by mennB oC the cord (ft which pBB«v 
(rom the carriage to a holder attached to the laat two phalanges of the middle finger 
(the sdjoininR fingers are held in place by clamps); p, the writing point of the carriBge. 



8 movements on the kymographion ; 



reight U 



Use a very slow drum. Flex the middle finger and retain it in this 
position until the end of the paper hafi been reached (tetanic contrac- 
tion). Note the oscillations and resulting fatigue. 

Use a very slow drum. Flex the middle finger at a definite rate, 
say, once in every second, until fatigue has resulted. Allow the speed 
of rotation to be indicated by a chronograph beating at intervals of two 
seconds. 

Anw^atitm. — If Mosso's ergograph is not available, use a spring ergograph which 
consists of a horizontal lever attached to a metal upright. The fingers of the right 
hand are securely fastened in a holder, while the index-finger of the same hand is 
abducted against the lever. Isotonic contractions are obtained if the rod resting 
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upon the inden-finger and connecting the latter with the lever is moved far out 
toward the writJiiK point. Isometric effects result if the vertical rod is adjusted 
near the metal support of the lever (Fig. '.i\). 

2. Dynamometer. — Place a dynamometer in your rigiit hand and 
contract the musclea against ita spring. How great a force can j'ou 
exert? Repeat with the left hand. Compare. 

3. Ergographic Record of the Frog's Gastrocnemius. — Procure a 
metronome and insert it in the primary circuit of the inductorium. 
Adjust it to yield one stimulus in every second. Pith a frog and pre- 
pare a gastrocnemius muscle. Attach it to the writing lever in the 
usual manner. Allow the drum of the kymc^aph to revolve at a slow 
rate, and register the successive contractions of the muscle until fatigue 
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Fjo. 31. — Speimo Eroooraph. {Hanard Apparatut Co.) 

has set in. How many contractions have been obtained and during 
how long a period? 

4. Ilie Lifluence of the Blood-supply Upon Muscular Contraction. — 
Procuif a metronome and insert it in the primary circuit of the induc- 
torium. Adjust this instrument to stimulate once in every set'ond. 
Pith a frog and block the opening with a pointed piece of match so that 
no blood is lost. Fasten the frog upon a narrow board of cork raised 
to the height of the upper margin of the drum of the kymograph. 
Isolate the femoral blood-vessels on one side and ligate them. Make an 
incision through the skin of the ankle and separate the tendo achillis 
from the bone. Attach a silk thread to the tendon and connect it across 
a pulley wheel with a writing lever adjusted upon the paper of the 
kymograph underneath the edge of the cork board. Isolate the oppo- 
site tendo achillis in the same way, and connect it with a second writ- 
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ing lever placed in the same ordinate below the first. Pull upon the 
strings to ascertain whether these levers interfere with one another. 
Attach a weight of 10 grams to each. Make a small opening in the skin 
over the upper part of each gastrocnemius muscle. Fasten the wires 
from the secondary coil of the inductorium near the knee-joint — one 
on each side. Then complete the circuit by uniting the gastrocnemii 
muscles by means of a short piece of flexible wire. 

Allow the drum of the kymograph to revolve very slowly. Record 
the contractions of these muscles in the same ordinate until completely 
fatigued. Note that the bloodless muscle is much more easily fatigued. 
Explain. 

5. Smooth Muscle. — Connect the secondary coil of the induc- 
torium with the two outside posts of a moist chaml^er and attach two 
shorter wires of medium thickness to the corresponding inside posts. 




Fig. 32. — Moist Chamber. 

S, Stand; M, muscle; E, electrodes; L, writing lever; TM, signal; K, simple key; P.S, 

inductorium; K\ short-circuiting key. (Stirling.) 

Place a piece of filter-paper moistened with saline solution against the 
inner surface of the glass cover. If the temperature of the room is 
low, place a lighted alcohol lamp at some distance l)elow the floor of the 
moist chamber. Arrange the electric apparatus for stimulation with 
single induction shocks. 

Obtain a preparation of smooth muscle tissue and fasten it in the 
clamp at the end of the horizontal rod in the moist chamber. To its 
other end tie a silk thread, which is then brought through the orifice in 
the floor of the chamber and fastened to the writing lever directly 
underneath the latter. The writing lever should be adjusted in a 
horizontal position by moving it up or down. Do not tighten the after- 
loading screw, because the lever should at first be able to move upward 
as well as downward. Fasten the ends of the short wires in the top of 
the preparation. Adjust a chronograph underneath the point of the 
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writing lever. Allow it to roister at intervals of two seconds. Allow 
the dinini to revolve very slowly and observe whether the muscle records 
spontaneous contractions. 

Draw the abscissa, and adjust the writinK lever properly in this tine. 
Start at the beginning of the paper and stimulate the muscle with a 
single break shock. If the preparation does not react to thb strength 
of stimulus, put in two or more shocks in quick successioii^makes and 
breaks, if you clioase. Nofp the unusual length of the latent period- 
Allow the muscle to relax fully, which, if the contraction i>ossesees a 
height of about 5 cm,, may require the entire length of the paper. 

Producre a summation of coTitractions by stimulating the muscle first 
by means of a make shock and again with a break shock very shortly 
after it has entered upon its period of relaxation. Naturally, if single 
stimuli do not prove effective, employ a number of them in quick suc- 
cession. 

Employ a brief tetanic current, being careful not to contract the 
muscle excessively, otherwise it might not be able to complete its period 




I 
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of relaxation before the end of the paper has been reached. Does the 
character of the "tetanic" curve of smooth muscle differ from that of 
the curve obtained with single stimuli? 

Annolalitm. — Preparaliiintt of smooth muscle may be obtaineri most conveni- 
ently from the stomach of the tron anJ the stomacli, intestine, and hladiler of the 
est. No doubt, the bladder ia best adapted for this purimiw. Having opened the 
abdomen in deep nareosjs. the bladder is partially emptied and lifted out of the 
wound. A long silk thread is then tied around the urethra at a dintanre of I to 2 
cm. from the cen'U of the bladder. The upper pole of the fundus is securely fastened 
to a pair of needle electrodes and quickly placed in the moist chamber prepared 
as described above. The silk thread is attached to the writing lever placed at a 
convenient distance below the floor of the chamber. Do not injure the organ 
mechanically, and moisten it from time to time with slightly warmed saline solution. 

IE the stomach is employed, cut a ring about I cm. in width from its pyloric 
portion and fasten it in this position to the rod of the moist chamber. To its upper 
pole attach one of the wires from the secondary coil of the inductorium. To its 
lower pole attach tlw WTiting lever by means of a thread and also the other wire 
from the secondary coil. The same procedure is to be followed in the case of seg- 
ments of intestine. Be sure not to arrange them horizontally, because only the 
circular muscle-tibera will give a mark'ed movement of the lever. Under proper 
conditions of experimentation the frog's stomach will yield contractions 2 to 3 cm. 
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LESSON VU 
MUSCLE AND NERVE (Continued) 

SPEED OF THE NERVE IMPULSE IN THE FROG AND MAN. CONDUC- 
TION IN BOTH DIRECTIONS 

L Histologic Study of Nerve Tissue. — Examine nerve tissue under 
the low and high powers of a microscope. Employ horizontal as well 
as transverse sections. Identify the axis-cylinder with its fibrils, the 
medullary sheath, neurilemma, and nodes of Ranvier. 

2. Speed of the Nerve Impulse in Cold-blooded Animals. — Place 
two pairs of needle electrodes upon the rod in the moist chamber, and 
connect them by means of wire of medium caliber with their cor- 
responding binding-posts inside the chamber. Attach the wires from 




Fio. 34. — Speed of the Nerve Impulae. 

Af, Muscle and nerve connected with writing lever W and two pairs of electrodes 
N and F. The wires from inductoriuni J are connected with the pole changer P, so that 
the nerve may be stimulated either near to or far away from the muscle. 

the secondary coil of the inductorium to either pair of outside posts. 
Underneath the moist chamber adjust a writing lever and electromag- 
netic signal. The writing point of the latter should be adjusted in the 
same ordinate as the point of the recording lever. The binding-posts 
upon the signal are connected, on the one hand, with post 1 of the 
inductorium and, on the other, with the simple key. From the latter 
the wire is continued onward to the dr>' cell and subsequently to post 2 
of the inductorium. Adjust the secondary coil to give induction shocks 
of medium strength. 

Make a muscle-nerve preparation, taking care not to injure the nerve. 
Permit the low^er segment of the spinal cord to remain attached to it. 
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In the froR the cord exfoiids as far as the ninth vertebra (at the dorsal 
prominpncfi). From here the tenth vertebra or urostyle passes Imck- 
ward tij the tip of the animal. It is best to open the abdominal cavity 
ill the median line and to remove the viscera. Make two trans^'erse 
sections bo as to isolate the seventh and eighth vertebra and roots of 
the sciatic nerve of one side. Trace these fil>ers through the pehnc 
aperture and down upon the dorsal aspect of the thigh. Isolate the 
gastrocnemius muscle and place the coiled up nerve temporarily upon 
it, but do not allow it to come in contact with the skin. Remove the 
muscles of the thigh and cut the femur. Adjust this preparation in 
the clamp of the moist chamber and lay the nerve across the widely 
separated needle electrodes. Moisten the nerve with saline solution 
and replace the glass cover. Teat the two electrodes to see whether 
Ijoth are effective. 

The procedure to be followed is the same as that described previously 
for determining the different periods of the muscle twitch. Having set 




Fiii. 35.— Fob I 
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the tuning-fork in vibration, the muscle is made to contract by cloe 
the key, the contraction may occupy a. single rotation of the drum,^ 
and must be repeated a number of times on far stimulation as well as 
on near stimulation. Oh\-iousIy, the curi-ent may be diverted into 
either pair of electrodes by simply changing the position of the wires 
at the binding-posts outside the moist chamljer. A piile changer may 
also be employed, but since this requires considerable lengths of extra 
wire the change may be more conveniently effected in the manner sug- 
gested above. 

Draw perpendiculars to determine the length of the latent periodJ 
on near and far stimulation. Measure the di.stance l)etween the elet 
trodes in millimeters. The time occupied by the nerve impulse i 
traversing the mca.'sured stretcJi of nerve, corresponds to the differenos 
in the latent periods. Cniculatf' the velocity of the nerve impulse 

3, Rate of the Nerve Impulse in Man,— A simple method for dete 
mining the speed of the nerve impulf*e in man not being available, thtt 
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following procedure may be tried: Connect a rubber ball by means of 
rubber tubing with a recording tambour, and request the subject to 
hold the ball between his middle finger and thumb. Adjust an electro- 
magnetic signal underneath the tambour in such a way that their 
writing points come to lie in the same ordinate. Place a tuning-fork 
fastened to a separate stand below the latter, its pointer being directed 
against the rotation of the drum. The binding-posts of the signal are 
then connected in series with a key, posts 1 and 2 of the inductorium, 
and a dry cell. From the secondary coil two wires are led off to a pair 
of clinical electrodes. The large indifferent electrode is placed upon the 
outer aspect of the arm of the subject, whereas the pointed one is held 
against the region of the median nerve at the bend of the elbow. 

Allow the timing-fork to vibrate. Spin the drum with your left 
hand, and close the key with your right hand. The moment of 
stimulation will be recorded by the signal, and the moment of con- 
traction of the flexor muscles by the tambour. Draw ordinates and 




Fio. 36. — Conduction in Both Directions in Gracilis Muscle. 

A and B, Segments of gracilis muscle divided by cut (O; S, point of stimulation; iV, 

motor nerve and its branches. 

determine the length of the latent period. Repeat this experiment 
while the stimulating electrode is held over the brachial nerves above 
the clavicle. Again determine the length of the latent period. The 
difference in the latency between the two contractions corresponds to 
the time consumed by the impulse in its passage from the region of 
the clavicle to the elbow. Measure this distance, and calculate from 
these data the rate of transmission of the nerve impulse. 

4. Nerve-fibers may be Made to Conduct in Both Directions. — 
Pith a frog and reflect the skin from the ventral surface of the thigh. 
Cut transversely across the sartorius muscle near the knee and again 
near the iUum. Isolate the muscle along its outer border and turn its 
entire mass inward, so that its under surface is brought into full view. 
Its nerve will be seen to enter near the middle of its inner border, where 
it divides, sending branches toward both poles of the muscle. With 
the scissors cut transversely across the different muscle-fibers well into 
the triangle formed by the dividing nerve, so as to destroy the con- 
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tinuity between the two ends of the muscle. Beginning at one end of 
the muscle, cut across the nerve terminals repeatedly, noting that the 
fibers in the other end of the muscle then contract. Do not stimulate 
with the electrodes, because this might invite the criticism that the con- 
traction of the distant fibers is due to current skipping. The neigh- 
boring gracilis muscle may also be used for this experiment. 

Annotation. — This motor nerve conducts ordinarily in a centrifugal direction. 
Since the stimulation of its terminals in one end of the divided muscle also gives 
rise to a muscular response in the other end of the muscle, the impulses here gener- 
ated must be conveyed in an afferent direction to the nearest divisions of these 
efferent fibers, whence they proceed over the normally efferent fibers to the other 
pole of the muscle. In this way a normally efferent fiber may be made to conduct in 
an afferent direction. While it is probable that this ner\e contains a certain numlier 
of afferent neurons, their presence cannot nullify the significance of this experiment, 
liecause in the event of their activation their im])ulses could only be transferred to 
the other end of the muscle by changing their normally afferent into an efferent 
type of conduction. 



LESSON VIII 

MUSCLE AND NERVE (Continticd) 

CONDUCTION IN NERVE. ACTION CURRENT OF MUSCLE AND NERVE. 

STIMULATION OF MOTOR POINTS 

1. Motor Nerve More Irritable Near its Center. — Pith a frog. 
Expose the sciatic nerve in two places, namely: (a) in the pelvis by 
an incision between the urostyle and the ilium, and (6) in the thigh 
(dorsal) near the gastrocnemius muscle. Insulate both segments care- 
fully by means of narrow strips of rubber membrane. Arrange the 
electric apparatus for stimulation with single induction shocks and de- 
termine the least strength of make or break shocks which will give a 
contraction in these two places. Compare the results. 

2. Influence of Temperature. — Isolate the nerve just used in its 
entire length, and place it upon a layer of cotton moistened with warmed 
saline solution (40** to 45** C.). Apply the electrodes to this stretch of 
nerve, and determine the threshold value of the make shock now re- 
quired to evoke a contraction of the gastrocnemius muscle. Quickly 
place the nerve upon a piece of ice, and again determine the threshold of 
the least effective make shock. Compare the results. 

3. Galvani's Eicperiment. — Destroy the brain of a frog and cut away 
the forepart of its body. Also remove the viscera, ilium, and urostyle, 
but without injuring the roots of the sciatic nerves. The latter then 
form the only connection between the lower end of the spinal cord and 
the legs. Remove the skin from the latter and pass a copper hook 
through the spinal segment. Suspend this preparation from an ordi- 
nary iron tripod. Tilt the latter so that the legs come in contact with 
the iron. Vigorous contractions will result whenever the legs touch the 
iron. Explain, giving Galvani's as well as Volta's view. 

4. Action Current of Muscle. Rheoscopic Frog. — Prepare two 
gastrocnemii muscles with long segments of nerve. Place both upon 
a plate at some distance from one another, allowing the end of nerve A 
to rest upon the raised electrodes, and nerve B of the other muscle 
lengthwise upon muscle A. Moisten this preparation with saline, but 
do not allow any of this solution to flow upon the plate. Arrange the 
induction coil for stimulation with quickly repeated shocks. Stimulate 
nerve A briefly, noting that muscle B reacts simultaneously with 
muscle A. 

Annotation. — ^The impulses set up in nerve A by the stimulation produce a 
contraction of muscle A. Since the different segments of this muscle do not react 
simultaneously but successively, certain segments of it must be at rest and others 
active. The active ones are galvanometrically negative to the resting ones, and 
hence a difference in electric potential is set up in this muscle which is sufficient to 
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stimulate. Consequently, the response of muscle B is the result of impulses which 
are produced in nerve B by the current of action of muscle A. 

5. Action Current of Nerve.-^r-Cut nerve A near the muscle and 
place it alongside nerve B, so that the two overlap for a distance of 
about 2 cm. Stimulate nerve A briefly and note that muscle B con- 
tracts. 

Annotation. — Nerve tissue shows a difference in potential in accordance with 
the progressive activation of its segments. This current of action in nerve A is 
responsible for the excitation of nerve B and the contraction of the muscle. The 
fact that it is not due to a direct escape of the faradic current may be proved by 
placing a ligature upon nerve B. This effectively destroys the response of the 
muscle. 

6. Action Current of the Frog's Heart. — The fact that the beating 
heart generates an action current may l)e easily proved by exposing the 
heart of a rabbit during deep narcosis and placing the nerve of a muscle- 




Fio. 37. — The Rheoscopic Frog Prepatation. 

Muscle At stimulated through its nerve at «S, genera t<?s an action current which causes 

muiicle B to contract. 

nerve preparation lengthwise upon its surface. The muscle then re- 
sponds to every systole of this organ. 

While the uninjured heart of a frog does not show this phenomenon 
very readily, it may l)e obtained in the following way: Excise the heart 
of a pithed frog and permit it to continue its activity upon a plate. 
Cut off its apex and apply to it the cut surface of the sciatic nerve. 
Place the more distant segment of this nerve upon the surface of the 
basal portion of the ventricle. The muscle then twitches with each 
l)eat of the heart. 

7. Paradoxic Contraction. — The sciatic nerve of the frog divides near 
the knee into its peroneal and popliteal branches. The fibers con- 
stituting these two minor nerves are not formed by a splitting of the 
distal axons, but arise separately from the spinal c<3rd and merely lie 
alongside each other in the nerve itself. Isolate the outer or peroneal 
branch and divide it near the knee. Stimulate its central end with a 
brief faradic current. When a certain strength of current is employed 
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integument, whereas the pointed one is used for stimulation. In order 
to lessen the resistance, each electrode is equipped with a layer of cotton 



Nerv. Uehiadicu* 



M. biceps fern. (cap. long.) 



M. biceps fem. (cap. brer.) 



N. peroneus 



M. gastrocDem. (cap. extern.) 



M. Boleus 



M. flexor hallucis longus 




> M. gluteus maximus 



M. adductor luagnus 
M. semitendinoKus 
M. semiuiembranotui 



y. tibialis 



M. gastrocnem. (cap. int.) 



M. Boleus 



M. flexor digitor. comm. longus 



N. tibialis 



Fig. 39. — Nerves and Motor Points in Lower Extremity. {Church and Pderson.) 

moistened with saline solution. Localize different motor points, using 
Figs. 38 and 39 as guides, and stimulate them with break shocks of 
moderate intensity. 
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LESSON IX 

MUSCLE AND NERVE (Concluded) 

ELECTROTONUS. CATHODIC AND ANODIC EXCITATION. LAW OF 
UNIPOLAR STIMULATION OF HUMAN MUSCLE AND NERVE 

1. Electrotonus. — When a nerve is traversed by a constant or gal- 
vanic current it undergoes certain physicochemical changes which be- 
tray themselves in a change in its irritability at the points of entrance 
and exit of the current. When the key is closed the excitation produc- 
ing the nerve impulse is had at the cathode ( — ). The anode (+) is 
depressed at this time. On opening the key the excitation is had at the 
anode, while the cathode is depressed. The former condition is known 
as anelectrotonus, and the latter as catelectrotonus. Obviously, diuing 
the passage of the constant current, we obtain only the condition of 
anelectrotonus, while the catelectrotonus de- 
velops in the wake of the current, i. e., after 
it has been broken. 

Anodic Depression. — Fasten two holders 
to the rod in the moist chamber and seeing 
in each a non-polarizable electrode. A con- 
venient form of the latter is the clay-boot, 
containing a rod of zinc. To begin with, 
these boots should be immersed in normal 
saline solution for a period of about twenty- 
four hours to render the clay permeable to Fio. 40.— Method op 
the electric current. They are then fastened coNmTioN™NER^^o^' ) 
in the holders. A zinc rod having been 

placed in each, the remaining space is carefully filled by means of a 
dropper with a solution of zinc sulphate (see Fig. 7). 

Connect in series the binding-posts upon the rods, a key, and two 
dry cells. Place a small tuft of cotton moistened with normal saline 
solution upon each boot. Make a nerve-muscle preparation, and place 
the nerve across the tufts of cotton, adjusting the distance between the 
electrodes to suit the length of the nerve. Make and break the current 
by closing and opening the key. With this strength of current a con- 
traction is obtained only on the make of the current. Which electrode 
is connected with the carbon (+) of the battery? Is the current ascend- 
ing or descending in its direction? 

Arrange the inductorium for stimulation with single induction shocks. 
Apply the hand-electrodes to any part of the nerve and accurately de- 
termine the strength of the make shock which is required to give a just 
perceptible contraction. Now close the key in the circuit of the constant 
current, and while this current is allowed to flow, stimulate the region 
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a hook. Place two non-polarizable electrodes against the opposite 
borders of its upper portion. Make and break the current. When 
made, the muscle deviates toward the cathode, and when broken, 
toward the anode. 

Slit this muscle longitudinally to near its upper end. Place a piece 
of rubber membrane between its two halves and adjust a non-polariz- 
able electrode upon the surface of each. On the make, its cathodic 
half will contract, and on the break, its anodic half. 

Isolate the opposite sartorius muscle with its attachments. Adjust 
a screw clamp upon its central area and tighten it sufficiently so that 
the wave of contraction is blocked without impairing the conduction 
between its two ends. Suspend this preparation. Connect each end 
of the muscle separately by means of a fine thread with a writing lever. 
Adjust a non-polarizable electrode to each end. Make and break the 
constant current. Note that the lever attached to the cathode moves 
first on the make, whereas the lever attached to the anode rises first 
on the break (Fig. 41). 

3. Law of Unipolar Stimulation of Human Muscle and Nerve. — 
Study the arrangement and action of the apparatus, consisting of: 
(a) 50 dry or moist cells connected in series, (6) a pole changer, and (c) 
two clinical electrodes, one of which is broad and the other pointed. 
The latter is equipped with a key, by means of which the current may 
be made and broken. Moisten the felt lining of these electrodes with 
saline solution, and apply the broad indifferent one to the shoulder. 
The pointed stimulating electrode hold against the skin over the ulnar 
nerve, near the internal condyle of the humerus. To begin with, 
employ 8 cells, making and breaking the current while the anode is 
over the nerve. Reverse the current, so that the cathode now lies 
up)on the nerve. Repeat the stimulations. Which stimulus is effective? 

Increase the strength of the stimulation by the addition of several 
cells (possibly 4 to 6). Repeat the stimulations while first the anode 
and then the cathode lies over the nerve. Which stimuli are effective? 
Add other cells, and repeat the stimulations. Tabulate the results and 
compare them with those forming the basis of Pfluger's law of polar 
stimulation. State why the latter is not applicable to normal human 
muscle and nerve in situ f 

Annotation. — Normal human muscle and nerve give the following results with 
the constant current: 



Weak. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


CCC 


CCC 


CCC 




ACC 


ACC 




AOC 


AOC 
COC 



This shows that the cathodic closing stimulus is the strongest of all, and the cathodic 
opening stimulus the weakest. Explain these results. 



LESSON X 

THE BLCX)D 

THE COAGULATION OF THE BLOOD. COUNTING OF THE BLOOD- 
CORPUSCLES 

1. Preparation of the AnimaL — Place a cat under the bell-jar, con- 
taining a small sponge moistened with ether, and carefully note its 
behavior during the consecutive stages of the narcosis. When fully 
under the influence of the ether transfer the animal to the operating 
table, and apply a mask to its mouth, maintaining the anesthesia 
throughout the following experiments. 

Annotation. — Like in operations upon human l>eings, the depth of the narcosis is 
ascertained by the intensity of the corneal reflex. On touching the cornea the eyelids 
are clorsed. The quickness with which this reaction takes place serves as a guide in 
administering the ether. If the reflex becomes sluggish in its character, give less 
ether. If the reflex is abolished entirely, institute artificial respiration immediately 
until the respiratory movements are again executed spontaneously. Also watch 
the character of the respiratory movements, and note the size of the pupil, because 
the abolition of the reflexes Ls accompanied by an extreme dilatation of the pupil. 
The action of the heart usually ceases some time after the stoppage of respiration, 
and hence it is possible to resuscitate the animal if prompt measures are taken. 
The abdominal reflex may also be employed as a guide. On tapping \x\yoTi the abdo- 
men of the animal with the fiat of the hand the abdominal muscles contract, render- 
ing the alxlominal wall tense. Obviously, if the narcosis has been carried too far, 
this reaction does not take place, and the hand does not rebound. 

A ver>' efficient narcosis may also be established by means of urethane or chloral. 
Chloretone is administered in doses of 0.25 gram per kilo of w^eight. Dogs should 
receive J to J gr. of morphin and ^^^y to y J^j gr. of atropin sulphate about thirty minutes 
before ether is given. When chloral is administered the animal should be kept 
warm, otherwise an excessive loss of heat may result. Ether narcosis is adhered to 
in these experiments in order to give the student as much experience as possible 
preparatory to his clinical work. 

Tracheotomy: Insertion of Cannula. — Insert a cannula in the trachea 
and connect it with a glass bottle containing a sponge moistened with 
ether. Expose the right common carotid artery and left external 
jugular vein and insert a straight glass cannula in the central end of 
the former and the distal end of the latter blood-vessel. 

Annotation. — ^The operation of tracheotomy is performed in the following man- 
ner: Make a median incision in the skin of the neck, beginning alx)ut 2 cm. below 
the larjnx. Lay the scalpel aside and cut through the underl^-ing fascia with the 
scissors. With the help of two forceps separate the muscles in the median line 
until the trachea is brought into view. Separate the latter from the fascia surround- 
ing it, and draw a loose cotton ligature around it. With your left hand raise the 
trachea sufficiently to be able to make a transverse incision l>etween two adjoining 
rings of cartilage. Cut forward through two rings of cartilage. Quickly insert the 
•short arm of the tracheal cannula through this opening and tie the ligature around 
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it. To hold it finnly in plare carry this ligature also around the free end of the 
cannula. Connect the latter by means of a piece of large rubber tubing with the 
ether bottle. 

In inserting a cannula in the carotid artery proceed as follows: Identify the 
sternocleidomastoid muscle. Loosen its inner Iwrder from the neighboring tissues 
by means of the blunt end of forceps. Retract the muscle laterally outward. In 
the bottom of the wound will be found the carotid artery, internal jugular vein, and 
vagus nerve. The carotid artery is easily recognized as a pulsating blood-vessel 
of considerable size. While your assistant retracts the margins of the wound, free 
the artery from its sheath by means of two forceps. Place a silk ligature around 
it and tie it. Grasp the ligature between the thumb and middle finger of your left 
hand, and allow the artery to rest upon the tip of your index-finger. Apply to it a 
spring clip at a distance of about 2 cm. centrally to the ligature. By means of scisk 
sors held in your right hand make a transverse incision in the artery at a distance 
of about 2 mm. centrally to the ligature. Insert the beveled end of a straight glass 
cannula through this opening (toward the heart), and secure it by means of a silk 
ligature. 

In inserting a cannula in the distal end of the external jugular vein the same 
procedure is to be followed. Make an incision along the outer margin of the sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle. Reflect the skin outward by separating it from the fascia 




Fio. 42. — Tracheal Cannula. Fio. 43. — Artebt Clamp. 

(Harvard Apparatus Co.) 

underneath. Cut close to the skin, because this vein lies very superficial and is 
easily compressed. It is recognized by its large caliber and dark color which sharply 
contrasts it against its investment of fatty tissue. Isolate it for a distance of 3 or 
4 cm., and ligate it with a silk thread. Apply a spring clip about 2 cm. distally to 
the ligature. Incise it transversely in the manner just described and insert a can- 
nula, securing the latter by means of a silk ligature. Since the vein collapses after 
the incision the opening is sometimes not easily found. The spring clip may then 
be opened momentarily to allow a few drops of blood to escape. Always use a 
cannula of about the same caliber as that of the blood-vessel into which it is inserted. 

2. Arterial, Venous, and Asphyctic Blood. — Release the spring clips 
upon the artery and vein sufficiently to allow the cannulas to become 
filled with blood. Observe the difference in color. Explain. Close 
the tracheal tube for a short time until the animal shows forced respira- 
tory movements. Release the clip upon the artery, and allow the blood 
in this cannula to be displaced by fresh blood. What is the color of 
the latter? Compare it with that of the venous blood previously with- 
drawn. Explain this difference. Clean both cannulas thoroughly by 
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means of a small plug of cotton fastened to the roughened end of a short 
wire. 

Annolation, — In operations upon animals the work should be divided in such a 
way that every student has his own particular task to perform. Thus, one should 
be assigned to give ether, another to perform the tracheotomy, and still another to 
cannulaize the artery. During the next laboratory period the students should be 
made to rotate, so that each has a different task to perform. 

3. Coagulation of the Blood. — Expose the opposite external jugular 
vein widely. Place two ligatures about 3 mm. apart around its central 
portion. Again ligate twice its distal portion. Remove the interven- 
ing segment of vein in its entirety by cutting between the two central 
and two peripheral ligatures. Suspend this preparation for a period of 
about forty minutes. Meanwhile perform the following experiments. 

Annotation. — Unless the walls of the vein have been injured the blood in this 
segment will remain fluid for an indefinite period of time, because no agent is present 
therein to destroy the thrombocytes and to liberate thrombokinase. 

Withdraw a small quantity of blood from the artery into a watch- 
glass and observe the formation of the coagulum. 

Allow a drop of blood to fall upon a glass slide, and observe under 
the microscope the clumping of the corpuscles produced by the deposi- 
tion of fibrin shreds. 

Draw blood into a beaker and vigorously whip it for a few minutes 
with a roughened piece of wood. Wash the fibrin attached to the stick, 
and note its appearance, texture, and elastic properties. State why 
blood from which the fibrin has been removed remains fluid. Thor- 
oughly cleanse the cannula. 

Collect a few cubic centimeters of blood in a test-tube and upon a 
plate. Which specimen clots more rapidly? 

Annotation. — Since the walls of the test-tube present a larger destructive sur- 
face to the blood, this portion will clot more speedily. 

Draw a small quantity of blood into a test-tube about 1 cm. in 
diameter. Note the time of its withdrawal. Hold the test-tube steady 
in your hand, slightly tilting it after one minute and again at intervals 
of one-half minute until it can be inverted without the blood flowing 
out. The time intervening between the withdrawal of the blood and 
its coagulation is known as the coagulation time. 

Withdraw a sample of blood into a test-tube and place the latter in 
crushed ice. Since cold retards all chemical processes, it prolongs the 
coagulation time. 

Withdraw equal quantities of blood into two test-tubes, one of 
which has been thoroughly anointed with vaselin. Give an explana- 
tion for the fact that the blood in the latter clots less speedily. 

Draw blood into one-quarter of its volume of a 1 per cent, solution 
of potassium oxalate. Explain the fact that this blood remains fluid. 
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Later on add a few drops of a 2 per cent, solution of calcium chlorid. 
Does this blood clot? Explain. 

Draw blood into one-quarter of its volume of a saturated solution 
of magnesium sulphate. Give a reason for its remaining fluid. 

Thoroughly cleanse the glass cannula, and connect it with a short 
curved tube. Allow blood to enter this tul:)e until the air has been 
expelled from it. Then dip the tube into a receptacle filled with mer- 
cury and allow a small quantity of blood to collect over mercurj'' con- 
tained in a narrow vessel. Does this blood which has not come in con- 
tact with air clot? 

Annotation. — Air is not an essential factor in the coagulation of the blood, and 
hence a perfect clot is obtained under this condition. 

Draw a small quantity of blood into a test-tube. Add a few drops 
of distilled water. Note the changes in the color and general appear- 
ance of this blood. Give their cause. Blood so hemolyzed is known as 
laked blood. 

To a thin layer of blood collected upon a slide add a drop of a solu- 
tion of bile salts. Note under the microscope the rapid destruction of 
the red corpuscles. 

To another layer of blood add a drop of a hypertonic solution of 
sodium chlorid. Study under the microscope the abnormal types of 
red cells. Make sketches of them in different stages of crenation. 

4. Relative Amounts of Plasma and Corpuscles. — C'ollect 30 c.c. 
of blood in a test-tube. Immediately place it in the centrifuge opposite 
a test-tube of the same size filled with water. Centrifugalize for a 
period of five minutes. What is the proportion of plasma and cor- 
puscles? 

5. Enumeration of the Red Corpuscles. — C'ollect a drop of blood in 
a watch-glass. Dip into it the end of a counting pipet (Thoma-Zeiss) 
and aspirate gently upon the rubl)er tul)e until the pipet has been filled 
with blood to line 1. Quickly cleanse its end with a piece of filter- 
paper and dip it into Hayem^s fluid. Aspirate until the bulb of the 
pipet has Ix^en filled to line 101. Shake the tulx3 well. Allow a drop 
or two of this mixture to escape and place the next one upon the raised 
base of the counting chamlx^r. Do not allow it to overflow into the 
space next to the base. Replace the cover, and determine under the 
microscope the number of red cells in 20 squares. Take the average 
and multiply this figure by 100 and 4000. 

Annotation. — Since each square covers an an»a of 4 hn scj. mm. and has a capacity 
of iiAni c.mm., 1 c.mm. must contain 4000 times the average numl)er found in these 
squares. Moreover, since the dilution is 1 : 100. the number of red corpuscles in 1 
c.mm. of blood must correspond to the number of red cells in a square X 4000 X 100. 

Hayem's fluid contains 2 grams of sodium chlorid, 10 grams of sodium sulphate. 
1 gram of corrosive sublimate, and 400 grams of water. 

The pipet is cleaned by drawing distilled water through it, then alcohol, and 
lastly ether. A current of air is passed through it from a rubber bulb until dry. 
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6. Enumeration of the White Corpuscles. — Proceed as before, but 
dilute the blood with a 1 per cent, solution of acetic acid. This agent 
destroys the red corpuscles. The dilution usually made is 1 : 200. 



+ 




from above: E, field as Beeo under niicroecopc. 

7. Hemorrhage. — Remove the clip from the carotid artery and allow 
the blood to escape into a tall beaker. Notice the differences in the 
force of the flow and the chanj^ in the character of the respiratory 
movements, resulting in consequence of the progressive anemia and 
insufficient aeration of the tissues {hemorrhagic dyspnea). Kill the 
animal by giving an excessive amount of ether. 

Place the beaker with the blood in a cool place and allow it to stand 
for twenty-four hours. Study the appearance of the serum and coag- 
ulum at the end of this period. 



LESSON XI 

THE BLOOD (Continued) 

THE COUNTING OF HUMAN BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. SPECDIC GRAVITY 

AND APPEARANCE OF BLOOD 

■ 

1. Microscopic Examination of Blood. — Pith a frog and open the 
abdomen. Incise the ventricle and allow a few drops of blood to fall 
into 20 c.c. of a solution of 0.7 per cent, sodium chlorid. Place a drop 
of this mixture upon a glass slide and examine the corpuscles under the 
microscope. Note their shape, size, and nucleus. 

Place a droplet of blood from your finger upon a glass side and spread 
it out by drawing the edge of a cover-glass through it. Note the shape 
and size of the corpuscles. Move the cover-glass slightly so as to 
obtain a lateral view of some of them. Note their shape. 

Insert a thin layer of porous wood under the skin of the dorsal 
lymph-sac of a normal frog. Allow it to remain there for twenty-four 
hours. Remove it and carefully wash it in a few drops of normal saline. 
Place a drop of the latter upon a slide and examine it for leukocytes. 
Study the movements of one of these, making sketches in gross outline 
at intervals of three minutes. If not actively moving, gently warm the 
sUde over an alcohol lamp. Add a few granules of powdered India-ink 
and observe the manner in which the leukocytes envelop this foreign 
substance. 

2. Counting of Human Red Cells. — ^Wash the tip of your finger 
with a cloth moistened in alcohol. Allow it to dry. Pierce the skin 
of its dorsal surface with a lancet-shaped needle and squeeze the tissues 
to obtain a droplet of blood as quickly as possible. Count the number 
of the red corpuscles in the manner described in the preceding lesson. 
Obtain a fresh droplet of blood and determine the number of the leu- 
kocytes. 

3. Simultaneous Count of Red and White Corpuscles. — Proceed as 
described above when counting the red cells alone. Add a stain to the 
diluting fluid that will color the white cells only, for example: 

Methyl violet, 0.025 gram 

Sodium chlorid, 1.0 ** 

Distilled water, 100 c.c. 

Count the red cells in a group of 36 spaces. Then count the white 
cells in all of the 9 square millimeter spaces. Repeat with two or three 
clifTerent samples. ()btain the average. Multiply by 4000 and again 
by 100. 

4. Estimation of the Percentage of Hemoglobin. — Procure a Fleischl 
hemoglobinometer, glover's needle, and a small beaker. The metallic 
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cup of the aforesaid instrument is divided into two compartments of 
equal size, and has a glass bottom and detached glass top. Added to 
it is a ulasB capillary lube held in a narrow metalhc handle. 

Cleanse the metallic cup thoroughly with water and dry it with it 
cloth if necessary. Also cleanse the capillary tube with water and 
hydrogen peroxid, and then again with water. Dry it by blowing a 
current of air through it from a rubber pouch. Fill each side of the 
metallic cup with distilled water — -about three-fourths full. 

Collect a drop of blood upon the lobule of the ear of the subject. 
Hold the end of the capillary tube horizontally against the drop. If 
the tube is clean, it will fill rapidly by capillary attraction. Remove 




Fig. 45.— FlbibcHl'h HEMCKii.ODisoUETCH. (Halt.) 

excess by touching its end carefully with filter-paper. Quickly put the 
capillary tut>e in the water on one side of the nietallio cup. Wave it 
back and forth and finally allow a few drops of distilled water from a 
dropper to flow through it. Fill each compartment with distilled water 
to the brim, stirring the mixture of blood and water until completely 
mixed. Close the cup with the cover-glass. 

Adjust the hernoglobinometer in front of a gas-lamp in a dark 
room, so that the Ught is reflected from the mirror equally into the two 
compartments. Now, move the colored glass shde until the tint of the 
diluted blood appears to be the same as that of the colored slide. Make 
the reading. Repeat this procedure several times, resting your eyes 
repeatedly. Obtain an average reading. Thus, if the colors are 
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matched, say, at division of 75, the blood contains 75 per cent, of the 
normal quantity of hemoglobin. 

Anntiiaiian. — Gower's hemoglohinometcr, which may also be used, consists of 
a meaauring pipet, a graduated tube, and a Healed tube containing a standard colored 
wlution. This standard represents the color of a I per cent, solution of normal 
blow!. The graduated tube is marked in 100 or more parts, each part representing 
20 c.c. The capacity of the capillary tube b 20 c.c. Thus, if the blood examined 
is normal, it will be necessary to add water to mark 100 to make the colors corre* 
spond. If the blood is not normal, the percentage can be read oiT from the graduated 
tube above the diluted blood. 

The pipet is filled in the usual way from a drop of blood collected upon the 
Iol)uIe of the ear of the subject. Wipe away any excess of blood after it has been 
filled. Then blow the blood drop by drop into the water. Shake this tube gently 
until a thorough mixture has been obtained. Suck a few drops of distilled water 
into the pipet and add this amount to the mixture. Place this tube be^de the one 
containing the standard solution. Add distilled water drop by drop until the color 
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Fio. 46. — ^Heuoolobtkoubter. (Goicera.) 

A, Tul>e filled wilh colored fluid: B. tube for miiinR Wood; C, receptacle for distilled 

water with dropper; D, pipet. 

of the blood mixture corresponds prerisely with that of the standard. Make the 
reading at this time, the percentage of hemoglobin being indicated upon the grad- 
uated cjiinder. 

5, The Specific Gravity of the Blood. — Procure a specific gravity 
bulb or hydrometer, a cylindric p-aduated glass tube about 15 cm, in 
height, a pipet or pointed glass rod, a stirring rod, a glover's needle, and a 
mixture of Iwnzol and chloroform. Secure a drop of blood in the usual 
way and allow it to fall into this mi.\ture. If the drop of blood remains 
in the center of the mixture, its specific gravity equals that of the mixture. 
If it rises, it is lighter than the mixture, anti if it gravitates downward, 
heavier than the mixture. In the former case, add benzol, and in the 
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latter, chloroform, until the drop retains a central position. The spe- 
cific gravity of the mixture is then determined by means of the hy- 
drometer. 

Aiinotaiioti. — Since the specific gravity of normal blood varies with the amount 
of iron in the corpuscles, it must also vary with the percentage of hemoglobin. 
Thus, the former corresponds to the following values of hemoglobin : 



l.Cm to 1.035 = 25 to 30 per cent. Hb 

1.035 to 1.038 = 30 to 35 

1.038 to 1.040 » 35 to 40 

1.040 to 1.045 = 40 to 45 

1.045 to 1.048 » 45 to 55 

1.048 to 1.050 = 55 to 65 

1.050 to l.a53 - 65 to 70 

1.053 to 1.055 « 70 to 75 

1.055 to l.a57 = 75 to 80 

1.057 to 1.060 = 85 to 90 
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THE BLOOD (Concluded) 
MEDICOLEGAL TESTS FOR BLOOD 
1. Spectroscopic Examination of Blood. — Place a few drops of blood 
in the glass cell provided for this purpose. Dilute it with water until 
a 0.3 per cent, solution has been obtained. Examine it with a spectro- 
scope. Identify the a. and ? bands. Burn a few crystals of sodium 
in the flame to produce a distinct Fraunhofer D line. 

Malce a sketch showing the precise position and character of these 
absorption bands. 




FlO. 47. — SPECTBOSCOPE. 
F, Glaas iiriBm: A, <«l1iinator tube, ehunintt the ulit. S. thrQiigh nhkh tho liitlit ia 

ndmittcd: B, telescope for olisen*ing the spectrum. (Hou-tU.) 

Reduce the oxyhemoglobin in the above solution by the addition of 
a few drops of Stoke's fluid. Repeat the examination. Itlentify the 
/ band. 

Add to diluted blood a solution of caustic soda or potash, and warm. 
Reduce, and examine spectroscopically. 

Annotation.— Greater conroni rations than 0.65 per rent, pnxluce a (-oalescenee 
of the a and (i bands, while verj- dilute Mlution^ (0.01 to O.ttf |)er cent.) give rise to 
a Mngic band, near the D line. Employ solutions of 0.1 to 0.6 per eent. and une a 
cell the inner width of which measures 1 em. 

Stoke's rediiring fluid consists of a solution of ferrous sulphate, to which a little 
tartaric acid has been added. When used, add ammonia till its reaction becomes 
alkaline. Its color then changes from yellow to dark yellow. 
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2. Examination of Suspected Blood. — Dissolve a small quantity of 
the suspected blood in normal saline solution. Search for corpuscles 
and apply the hemin test. Dissolve a small portion of the same ma- 
terial in water or in a dilute solution of caustic soda or potash and make 
a spectroscopic examination as described in the preceding paragraphs. 

Annotation. — ^The student should at this time be shown the lytic and precipitin 
reactions of blood-sera. Since it often takes several weeks to sensitize an animal, 
these tests for blood cannot be performed by students individually. 



3. Hemin Crystals. — Place a drop of blood upon a glass slide and 
dry it slowly in the gas flame. Add a few crystals of sodiiun chlorid and 
a drop of glacial acetic acid. Cover and gently heat until bubbles of 
gas are given off. Hemin crystals appear as minute, dark brown. 




Fio. 48. — Diagram of Spectroscope. 

rhombic crystals which cannot well be confounded with the irregular 
colorless crystals frequently seen in preparations of this kind. 

4. Blood Crystals. — Mix a drop of rat's blood on a slide with a drop 
of water. After about five to ten minutes crystals of oxyhemoglobin 
will be seen to form. 

5. Chemical Tests for Blood. — Add a small quantity of blood to 
tincture of guaiacum. Add a little hydrogen peroxid to this mixture. 
The blue color ensuing is due to the iron-containing radical in hemo- 
globin. Repeat this test with blood which has been boiled. The same 
reaction results. 

Dilute a little blood until practically colorless. Add to it a few 
drops of benzidin dissolved in glacial acetic acid and a few drops of 
hydrogen peroxid. A blue color develops. Repeat this test with blood 
which has been boiled. The reaction is now less intense. 



LESSON XIII 

THE HEART 

REGISTRATION OF THE HEART-BEAT. REFRACTORY PERIOD. EXTRA- 
SYSTOLE. EXCISED HEART. ACTION OF STRIPS OF VENTRICULAR 
TISSUE 

1. Normal Heart-beat. — Apply a ligature to the neck of an etherized 
turtle directly behind the occiput, and destroy the brain by pithing. 
Saw through the lateral aspect of the ventral shield or plastron, and 
remove the latter by cutting through the soft parts connecting it with 
the internal structures. Keep close to the bone so as to avoid the large 
blood-vessels. Identify the different superficial organs and note the 
texture, extent, and mode of attachment of the pericardial sac. Incise 
the latter by a longitudinal cut and separate the apex of the heart by 
dividing the strong band of connective tissue which unites it with the 
frenum. This band should be preserved to serve later on as an attach- 
ment for the hook of the writing lever. 




Fio. 49. — Arbangemext for Registering the Contractions of the Frog's Heart. 

{Univ. of Missouri Lab. Outlines.) 

Identify the venae cavae, sinus venosus, the right and left auricle, 
and the ventricle with its conus and main arterial trunks (aortse). 
Note the color and shape of the ventricle on systole and diastole, and 
study the sequence of contraction of the different segments of the 
heart, viz., sinus, auricles, ventricle. 

Insert a small hook in the apical band and connect it with a writing 
lever. Counterpoise the latter sufficiently to place the ventricle under 
a slight tension. Be sure that the plate upon which the turtle is resting 
is placed vertically under the writing lever, so that the heart is drawn 
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iipwanl. Allow the ventricle to register it« cyclea upon the smoked 
paper of a slowly revolving k>-mograph above the record of a chrono- 
graph beating onw? in every two seooncU. What is the rate of the 
huarl per minute? Register the auricular beat«< in the same manner 
after having previously inserted the hook in the wall of one of the 
auricles. Note that the rhj-thni is the same in the two records, an<l 
that the force of the contractions of Ihe ventricle Is much greater than 
that of the auricles. 

.iniiulaliiiii. — Very ([ood records nm,\' alsii Ik- oblaiiml from the lieart of s frog. 
'ITie aninial h pjtlietl in llie usual way and fa-^tencd lo a board by means erf wire 
<lips. A iiirdian indsion i» then made through the skii) over the iremuni, and the 
epistertiiim rmaeA with a pair of forceps. The edges of the sternum arc cut through 
and the bone removed in ita entirety. The pericardium a then lifted up and divided, 
thus exposing the beating beart. The sinus venosus of this heart is formed by the 
union i^ the Urge interior vena cava and the two smaller superior veiue eavK. 
It is continuous with the right auricle and ventricle. 1'he latter continues as the 
bulbus oort«. which gives origin to the two aortw. From the latter arise the pul- 
monary arteries which supply the \ung^. From here the blood is returned lo the 
left aiiricle. whence it is again forceil into the \entrifl'-. 




llie registration may he effected in two ways, namely, by: 
(a) Thr Siiiiimrting Mrlhrnl. — A vertical rod of straw is fastened by n 
a thin wire lo the long arm of an ordinarj- miline lever. The joint betwe 
^ihuiild l>e very looie. The other end of this roil Ls made cup Hhaped by means ol a 
piece iif wax molded to fit the siirfaci- of the ventricle. When the latter contrarts 
the lever is raised. Consequently, the systolic |>eri(xl is indicated by the up-strrfte 
and the diastolic period by the down-stroke of ewch wave. 

(h) Thr Sutprrwlim Mtihnd.—X fine thread is attached ti 
arm nf an ordinary writing lever. It is connected by means 
tike a|>ex of the heart. The long arm of the HTiting lever 
to place a slight degree of tension upon the heart. In this ci 

record correspond to the systoles of the organ. If a spring lever is emplojed, the 
teodency of which i» to move upward, the string must l)e fastened to its long arm. 
The contrnctinn of tlie heart then pulla the lever downwanl. whereas the steel spring 
attached to the lever pulls it iipward as soon as the (■anliac nuiscTilatiire l>cciime» 
passive during diastole. 

2. Effect of Temperature. — Allow the ventricle to register its cycles 
U|K>n thf paper of a slowly revolving kjTiiograph. By means of a pipet 
allow u few drops of iced sjiline solution (5° to 10° C.) to drop upon the 
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heart. Note the reduction in the rate and slowing of each individual 
beat. After the heart has again resumed its normal rate and ampli- 
tude of contraction bathe it in the same manner with warmed saline 
solution (20® to 25® C). Note the increase in its rate, due to a greater 
rapidity of the individual contractions. 

3. Refractory Period. Eztrasystole. — Leave the heart in position, 
but place its ventricular portion in the cup of a heart-holder. Adjust 
the writing lever upon its surface, and connect the binding-posts with 




Fig. 51. — The Heart-holder. (Porter.) 

the secondary coil of an inductorium. Arrange the electric apparatus 
for stimulation with single shocks, and insert a signal in the primary 
circuit. Place the writing point of the latter in the same ordinate with 
that of the heart lever. Allow the ventricle to register its cycles upon 
a drum revolving at a moderate speed. Stimulate at intervals first 
during the systolic and then during the diastolic period of the heart. 
Note that the former stimuli remain without effect, whereas the latter 
produce an extra contraction (extrasystole). While the musculature 
is in contraction it remains impervious to stimuli (refractory period). 




CP 




Fio. 52. — Stimulation of Froo*8 Heart During Diastole. 
5, Moment of stimulation; E, extra contraction; CP, compensatory pause. 

4. The Transmission of the Wave of Excitation. — The wave of exci- 
tation, ordinarily started at the venous entrance of the heart, is trans- 
mitted in the turtle and frog over muscular connections and activates its 
different segments consecutively. The transmission of this impulse may 
be interfered with by compressing these muscular bridges by means of 
a screw-clamp applied to the auriculoventricular junction. By grad- 
ually tightening this screw a degree of compression may be established 
which will allow only some of these waves of excitation to reach the 
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ventricle. Not M of the auricular contractions will then be followed 
by ventricular contractions. This constitutes the condition of partial 
heart -blrxrk. 

5. The Excised Heart. — Raise the heart as a whole by the frenum, 
and flivide the aortse and venae cavae. Place the excised organ in a 
watch-^lass in some of its blood and cover it with another watch-glass. 
C'ount the numl^er of its beats, and note that it becomes soft and 
flaccid durinjic diastole and adjusts itself at this time to the surface 
ufKin which it rests. Apply a drop of warmed saline solution to the 
HJnus. Note the increase in the rate of this segment, which, in turn, 
brings alxmt a similar change in the other portions of the heart. 

f>. Isolated Segments of the Heart — ^The fact that a heart when 
separated from the central nervous sj'Btem continues to beat, shows that 
it is automatically active. Cut transversely across between the sinus 
venosus and the auricles. The sinus continues to beat, whereas the 
rest of the heart cea.ses to beat for a time. This proves that the auricles 
and ventricle are ordinarily activated by a wave of excitation derived 
from the sinus. After a time the severed portion of the heart develops 
a Ix^at of its own and continues to contract rh\i:hmically. 

S(!vcr the ventricle from the auricles. It ceases to beat, but may be 
made; to contract at any time by stimulating it, for example, by pricking 
it with the point of a scalpel. It usually executes several beats. 

Cut off the apex of the ventricle, but preserve its basal portion. 
Th(» fonner remains quiescent, but reacts promptly to all stimuU. 
Sincc! the apex is free from nervous elements, this experiment is usually 
cited to prove that the heart-l>eat is of myogenic origin. 

7. All-or-none Law. — Suspend this preparation of the apical portion 
of the ventricle by means of two silk threads between the writing lever 
and tlui plate. Apply the hand-electrodes to it and stimulate it sue- 
ccHHiv(»ly with single induction shocks of different strength. Do you 
<;bH(»rv(» a diflference in the amplitude of its contractions? How does 
Htriat(»d and non-striated muscle tissue behave under these circum- 
stances? liKjuin^ into the rejuson for this difference. 

S. Isolated Strips of Ventricle. — Fasten one pole of the quiescent 
basal |M)rtion of the ventricle to the hook of a weight resting upon the 
lM)ttoni of a Iwaker, and its upper pole to the hook and string of a writ- 
ing U»ver. ('ount(»r|)()ise, so that this preparation is under the least 
|M)ssil)l(» tension. Pour a solution of 0.7 \>qt cent, sodium chlorid into 
the lK»aker until it fully covers this preparation. Wait until the latter 
shows continued activity (twenty to thirty minutes), and record suc- 
cessive series of contractions at intervals of ten minutes. When the 
contractions hav(» weak(»ne(l, add a few drops of a 1 per cent, solution of 
calcium chlorid to the saline. The calcium stimulates cardiac muscle 
(systole), and hence the individual contractions should again assume 
their former amplitude. 

In small dos(»s iM)tassiuin favors the relaxation of cardiac muscle, 
whil(» in larger doses it brings about a continued diastole. To show this 
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eflfect, it may suffice to add several drops of a 0.9 per cent, solution of 
potassium chlorid to the saline solution. As soon as the preparation 
has become quiescent, immerse it in fresh saline solution or in Ringer's 
fluid, which contains the aforesaid salts in the following proportion: 
NaCl, 0.7 per cent. ; KCl, 0.035 per cent. ; CaCh, 0.026 per cent. The 
rhythm will presently be restored. 

Annotation, — With some care a turtle's heart may be made to last throughout 
these experiments. If it does not, use a frog's heart to complete this series. The 
action of the salts may also be studied separately upon different hearts. The pre- 
ceding order, however, should be adhered to, owing to the possibility of saving 
material. 

Conduction Through the Ventricle. — Pith a frog and expose the 
heart. Destroy the continuity of the nerve-fibers in the ventricle by 
making four interdigitating cuts across it — two cuts starting from its 
left border and two from its right. Since the wave of contraction 
nevertheless descends over this zigzag strip, the wave of excitation 
must be propagated by the muscular elements. 

Separate the ventricle from the auricles by a transverse cut. Note 
that the latter continue to beat synchronously with the sinus, while the 
former remains quiescent. Apply the hand-electrodes successively to 
the base and apex of this zigzag strip of ventricle. Observe that the 
wave of contraction can thus be made to travel from base to apex as 
well as in the reverse direction. 
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1. Inhibition of the Heart.— Apply a ligature tightly to the neck of 
an etherized turtle and destroy the brain by pithing. Remove the 
ventral shield or plastron and clip away the projecting angles of the 
shoulder-blades. Arrange the inductorium for stimulation with a 
tetanic current of medium strength. Hold the extended neck of the 
turtle in place and carefully isolate the vaj^s nerve on each side. Place 
each in a loose ligature. Open the pericardial sac and connect the 
apical band of connective tissue with the writing lever. Adjust the 




Fia. S3. — CouuiK or Vaoub Nerve in Froo. (Slirtino.) 
Sii, SubmenUlia: LU. Iudk; F.vagus: GP. tlloBMipharynpcal; MS, hypogloSHal: L, 
laryngeal; PH. SH, GH. OH, pelro-. st^rno-, neiiio-, and omohyoid; HG, hypoglosaus; 
H, heart; BR, brachi^ pleiUB. 

writing point of a chronograph underneath the writing point of the 
lever. Raise the left vagus nerve and place it upon the electrodes. 
Having recorded a number of normal heart-beats, stimulate the afore- 
said nerve. If the heart is not inhibited, increase the strength of the 
current, but not excessively, because an electrolysis might then result 
which would destroy conduction permanently. 

Make a number of these records, stimulating ejich time for a few 
seconds. During what period of the cardiac cycle is the heart arrested? 
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Study the character or the heart-lmals occurring (iirectly after the 
inhibition. They may be small at first and fp-adually become larger, 
or large at first, and slowly decrease to normal. No explanation can 
be given for this difference. 




Stimulate the right vagus nerve with the same strength of current. 
Do tlie nerves possess the same inhibitory power? They differ, but not 
always in the same manner, i. e., the left or the right nerve may be more 
powerful, but most generally the righl. The same differences may be 




S'VMPATacTic Nerve in the Fnou. 
OC. Occiput; LAS, levaWir anKuIi acupulsi .S'l/m, synipHlhplJr: GP, glossopharyngniB; 
VS, v»ao«ym(Mithctic; (,', Bsngliim ol the vagua; /to, aorta; SA. Biiljclovian arterj". 

noted in the mammalB. Ocpasionally a turtle will be found in which 
neither vagus possesses this function. 

Stimulate either vagus nerve for three or four minutes. Note that 
the heart "escapes" from the inhibition iJi a very short time, and sub- 
sequently continues to beat in spite of the stimulation. 
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Tighten the ligatures upon both vagi nerves. Apply a second liga- 
ture to each at a distance of 2 mm. from the first. C'ut between them. 
Stimulate both central ends successively. Do you observe a change in 
the character of the record now made? Stimulate both distal ends 
successively. Do you observe a difference between this record and 
that obtained previously with the intact nerve? 

Apply the electrodes transversely to the sino-auricular region of 
the heart. Stimulate after you have recorded a limited niunber of 
normal beats. Does the inhibition produ(*ed in this way differ from that 
previously obtained by stimulating the vagi nerves? 

Annotation. — A ver>' convenient way is to trephine the ventral shield of the 
turtle in the region of the heart. This saves much lalnir and prc'vents loss of blood 
and dr^'ing of the tissues. Moreover, if small pulley-wheels are at the disposal of 
the students, the heart should l>e allowed to act in its normal horizontal position, 
while the string is made to move atToss the pulley, placed oblic|uely IkjIow^ the 
writing lever. Ik) not allow the heart to act under too great a tension and allow 
it to rest from time to time by disconne<'ting the string. In case it should cease 
contra(*ting properly, apply a few drops of warmed saline solution to its surface. 
Arhythmias are not uncommon and may l)e remedied in just this way. 

2. Action of Nicotin. — ^By means of a dropper apply a small quantity 
of a 0.2 per cent, solution of nicotin to the heart. Aft^r five minutes 
connect its apex with the writing lever and stimulate the vagus nerve. 
The heart is not inhibited. Stimulate the sino-auricular region directly. 
The heart is inhibited. What is your conclusion regarding the action of 
nicotin? 

Annotation. — ^Nicotin is a nerve-cell poison affecting the neuron at the synapse. 
In this case it causes a break between the vagal terminals and the recipient cells 
of the inhibitor plexus (Remack's), situated in the region of the sino-auricular groove. 
Consequendy, the inhibitor impulses set up by stimulating the vagus can never reach 
the postganglionic path and effector. The stimulation of the plexus itself remains 
effective, because the i)ostganglionic elements are thereby excited directly. 

3. Action of Atropin. — Apply to the heart of the same turtle a few 
drops of a 0.5 per cent, solution of atropin sulphate. After a few minutes 
stimulate the plexus situated at the sino-auricular junction. Observe 
that this stimulation now fails to inhibit the heart. Explain. 

Annotation. — ^This experiment should, of course, he performed upon a fresh 
turtle. It will then l)e found that the atropin destroys the inhibitor jwwer of the 
vagus as well as that of the plexus at the sino-auricular groove. This result is due to 
its paral>^ic effect upon the distal terminals of the i)ostganglionic fil>ers. Atropin is 
primarily a nerx'e-fiber poison. Since in the above experiment the stimulation of 
the vagus has already been rendered ineffective by the nicotin, this effect cannot Ik? 
noted. It is for this reason that a fresh turtle should Ix* used for the atmpin. With 
a class of, say, 100 students this woukl entail a considerable expense which may Ik» 
avoided by supplying this information or by i)ermitting one group of students to \yer- 
fonn the experiment with nicotin, and another the exi)eriment with atropin. 

4. Action of Muscarin. — Apply to the ventricle of the same turtle 
a few drops of normal saline to which a little muscarin has been added. 
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A 1.0 per cent, solution of pilocarpin acts in the same way as muscarin. 
Note the gradual inhibition of the ventricle. 

Annotation, — ^It w\\\ be remembered that thb poiaon produces its characteristic 
effect either by paralyzing the contractile elements of the muscle-fibers or by stim- 
ulating the inhibitor nerve mechanism. The latter view seems the more plausible, 
l>ecause if a few drops of a 0.5 per cent, solution of atropin are applied to a heart 
which has been arrested with mascarin, this organ resumes its beat. Atropin acts 
antagonistically to the mascarin by counteracting the effect of the latter. 

5. Reflex Cardiac Inhibition. — Etherize a frog and lay it upon its 
back. Make a rounded orifice in the ventral surface of the thorax in the 
region of the heart so as to expose this organ fully to the view. With 
the flat handle of a scalpel continue to tap lightly upon the ventral 
aspect of the abdomen until the heart shows a material reduction in its 
frequency. Explain this result, comparing it with the symptoms follow- 
ing strokes upon the solar plexus in man. 

Divide both vagi nerves and repeat this experiment. Note that the 
aforesaid procedure now fails to inhibit the heart, because the paths by 
means of which these impulses reach the heart have been cut. 

Annotation. — In the frog the vagi. nerves are not easily found. Insert a glass 
rod in the esophagus to distend it. Ilemove the tissues over the petrohyoid musMe, 
extending from the angle of the jaw to the thyroid process of the hyoid bone. Two 
nerves will l)e seen pursuing a course across this muscle, namely, the hypoglossal 
and the glossopharyngeal. The first is easily recognized by tracing its course to 
tlie tongue. It lies closer to the midline. Next to the lower border of the petrohyoid 
muscle and close to a blood-vessel lies the vagus (Fig. 53). 

6. Acceleration of the Heart. — Arrange the apparatus for registering 
the contra(!tion8 of the frog's heart upon the smoked paper of a moder- 
ately rapid kymograph. Pith a frog and expose the heart by making a 
median incision through the wall of the thorax. Expose the spinal 
column at the base of the skull by pushing the esophagus and trachea 
to one side. Identify the vagus ganglion. It lies under the upper part 
of the levator scapulae muscle. After its formation the sympathetic 
nervo turns outward along the base of the jaw to liecome united with 
th(» vagal fil)ers. Black pigment marks the course of this nerve. Isolate 
this portion and insulate it with a narrow strip of rubber membrane. 
Allow the heart to register its beats while the drum revolves once around 
its axis in al)out one minute. Add the record of a chronograph. Di- 
rectly underneath register a second line of heart-beats, but stunulate 
the sympathetic nerve during this entire period with a tetanic current 
of very moderate intensity. Count the beats in each line, and com- 
pare. The stimulation of this nerve in the frog does not produce a very 
decisive acceleration; still, records of this length should show a difference 
of from ten to fifteen beats. 
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STANNIUS' EXPERIMENT. STAIRCASE PHENOMENON. SUMMATION 
OF STIMULL ACTION OF THE CONSTANT CURRENT, ETHER, AND 
CHLOROFORM. DISSECTION OF THE MAMMALIAN HEART 

1. Stannius' Experiment. — Pith a frog and expose the heart ])y a 
median incision through the wall of the thorax. Use two thin silk 
threads. Place one around the sino-auricular groove, and tighten it 
moderately until the auricles and ventricle cease l:)eating. Apply a 
second ligature to the auriculoventricular groove, and tighten it suf- 
ficiently until all three parts of the heart beat again. Explain this 
phenomenon. 

2. Staircase Phenomenon. — Remove the ligature previously applied 
to the auriculoventricular grcK)ve, so iis to render the auricles and ven- 
tricle again quiescent. Connect the latter with a light heart lever 
(suspension method), and stimulate its substance with single induction 
shocks at intervals of five seconds. Each time move the stationary 
drum a short distance. The heart usually reacts to stimuli of different 
strengths by giving maximal contractions, ])ut its amplitude of reaction 
is determined chiefly by its condition. In the Stannius preparation 
certain conditions have arisen which convert the first four or five con- 
tractions into an ascending series. 

3. Summation of Stimuli. — The Stannius preparation may also be 
made to show the phenomenon of summation of stimuli. To accom- 
plish this end separate the secondar>' coil from the primary until the 
break shock just ceases to l)e effective. Stimulate the heart with this 
subminimal stimulus in quick succession until a contraction is obtained. 

4. Incomplete Tetanus. — The Stannius preparation may also be 
made to yield an incomplete tetanus by passing a quickly int<5rrupted 
current through it. 

5. Effects of the Constant Current. — Remove the ligature which 
has previously l)een applied to the sino-auricular groove. The heart 
should resume its normal beat. If not, use a fresh preparation. Insert 
in the frog's mouth the wire connected with the zinc of a dry cell 
(cathode). Place the flat end of the wire attached to the carbon 
(anode) upon the surface of the ventricle. As the well-filled ventricle 
contracts, that portion of it which rests against the anode will remain 
relaxed and present a flushed appearance. In this way a local diastole 
is produced in a general field of systole. Suddenly remove the wire, 
breaking the circuit. The area just alluded to now remains contracted, 
and shows, therefore, a pale appearance. A local systole arises within 
a field of general diastole. This experiment may l)e employed to show 
that the anode depresses on the make, but stimulates on the break. 

89 
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The wires should now be reversed to show the cathodal excitation 
on the making and the cathodal depression on the breaking of the con- 
stant current. 

6. Action of Chloroform and Ether. — Excise two frogs' hearts and 
place each in a watch-glass. Cover them equally with a sufficient 
quantity of saline solution (5 c.c). Add a drop of pure chloroform to 
one and a drop of ether to the other. Note that the heart in the former 
solution loses its tonus rapidly and soon ceases to beat, while the action 
of the other does not seem to have been materially impaired. In order 
to produce the same effect with the ether, as many as 10 drops might 
have to be added to the original solution. 

7. Dissection of the Mammalian Heart. — Procure the heart of an ox 
or sheep. Ask to have the "tubes cut long." Identify its different parts 
and test the relative thickness of the walls of its chambers. What is 
the functional significance of this difference in the volume of the mus- 
cle substance? Identify the aorta, pulmonary artery, vense cava, and 
pulmonary veins. Note the appearance and strength of the walls of 
these blood-vessels. Trace the coronary arteries from the arch of the 
aorta and identify the coronary sinus. 

Explore the auricles and ventricles by inserting the index-finger 
through the stumps of the different vessels. Palpate the interauricular 
septum and locate the fossa ovalis. Slit open the two auricles and ex- 
amine their walls and recesses. Note that the venous orifices are not 
guarded by valves. 

Beginning at the apex of the heart make a series of transverse sec- 
tions until both ventricles have been opened. Note that the left cavity 
is incised first and possesses a much thicker wall than the right. Obtain 
an unobstructed view of the tricuspid and mitral valves by making a 
longitudinal incision through the wall of each ventricle. Study the 
appearance and distribution of the papillary muscles, columnse carneae, 
moderator bands, and chordae tendineae. Approximate the valve flaps 
and note the manner of insertion of the chordae tendineae. Trace the 
course of the bundle of His. 

Tie a short glass funnel in the stump of the ascending aorta. Hold 
the heart vertically and pour water into the funnel. Observe that the 
semilunar valve closes, thereby preventing the water from escapincr into 
the left ventricle. By means of a long probe push one of the flaps aside. 
Note the rush of water into the ventricle. This condition represents 
aortic insufficiency (regurgitation). Repeat the experiment on the 
right side. The sinuses of Valsalva are here more prominent, because 
the vessel wall is nmch thinner. 



LESSON XVI 

THE HEART (Continttcd) 
THE BEATING MAMMALIAN HEART. HEART-BLOCK- FIBRILLATION 

1. The Beating Mammalian Heart in Situ. — ^Test the artificial 
respiration apparatus t-o see whether everything is in proper working 
condition. Have the ether bottle and connecting parts ready for use. 
Etherize a cat and maintain deep anesthesia throughout these experi- 
ments and until the animal has been killed. 

Perform tracheotomy in accordance with the directions given on 
page 67. Make a median incision through the skin covering the 
sternum. Cut through the cnsiform cartilage and median line of the 
sternum, taking special care not to divide the mammary arteries. 
Institute artificial respiration, adjusting the volume of air so as to give 
a normal degree of expansion to the lungs. Stop bleeding by torsion 




Fig. 56. — Marey's Tamboi:r. 

a, Axis of lever; 6, metal tray covered with rubber membrane, and communicating by 

tube / with the cannula. 

and ligation of the vessels. Separate the walls of the thorax by means 
of a string drawn around the board. Identify the pericardium and 
large blood-vessels leaving and entering the heart. 

Insert the end of a small cannula through an opening in the peri- 
cardial sac, and secure it by means of a ligature. Connect its free end 
by means of narrow rubber tubing with a recording tambour adjusted 
against the paper of a kymograph. The pericardial sac acts in this 
case as a plethysmograph and yields a tracing of the volumetric dif- 
ferences which the heart displays during its cycle. Detach the rubl)er 
tube from the recording drum and blow a small quantity of air into the 
pericardial sac. What influence does the increase in intrapericardial 
pressure exert upon the activity of the heart? Note that this pro- 
cedure produces dynamic conditions such as are found in pericarditis. 

Open the pericardial sac widely and reflect the pericardium upward. 
Note the character of the fluid escaping through the incision. What is 
its function? Identify the diflferent parts of the heart. W^hich side of 
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the heart is more fully exposed to the view when the chest is opened? 
Palpate with the tip of your index-finger the walls of the right and left 
ventricles, observing in each case the difference in the texture of the 
cardiac muscle on systole and diastole. Also note the much greater 
thickness of the left musculature. Observe that the two auricles con- 
tract practically simultaneously, and that their contraction begins near 
the orifice of the venae cavae. Likewise, note that the two ventricles 
contract together as soon as the auricular systole has been completed. 
Expose the superior and inferior cavae and observe their pulsations 
(venous pulse). Expose the aorta and pulmonary artery and study their 
pulsations (arterial pulse). 

Place the tip of your index-finger upon the surface of the left auricular 
appendix. Press downward. Do you feel the flaps of the mitral valve 
hitting against your finger? Repeat this observation on the opposite 
side. Blow a spray of albulin upon the heart to prevent its drying. 
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Fio. 67. — Cardiombter. 

The heart is inserted through a perfora- 
tion in rubber membrane (R) into cavity 
of a hemispheric glass capsule (C). The 
latter is connected with a recording tam- 
bour (T). 




Fio. 5S. — Clamp for Producino Hbabt- 
BLOCK. ( After Erlanger.) 



Discontinue the artificial respiration for a brief period of time until 
the heart has been markedly slowed. Again study the progress of the 
wave of contraction and note the gradual change in the color of the 
heart. Its venosity is most clearly betrayed by the left auricle, the 
color of which gradually changes from bright red to dark purple. Ex- 
plain this phenomenon. Resume artificial respiration. Allow a few 
drops of a slightly warmed saline solution to fall upon the heart. Note 
the increase in its frequency. 

Procure a small cardiac plethysmography usually consisting of a hemi- 
spheric capsule of glass the orifice of which has been closed with a rubber 
membrane. Incise the rubber membrane near its center, and push the 
ventricular portion of the heart through this opening into the cardiom- 
eter. Connect the tubular outlet of the latter with a recording drum 
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and again register the volumetric changes of the heart. Occlude the 
ven» cav8B for a few moments. Explain the result. Withdraw the 
ventricles from the cardiometer and allow the heart to recuperate. If 
necessary, cover it for a time with cotton moistened with warmed saline 
solution. 

Again record the volume-curve of the ventricles. Temporarily 
obstruct the arch of the aorta. Explain the result. Allow the heart to 
rest. 

2. Heart-block. Fibrillation. — Procure a clamp such as is represented 
in Fig. 58. Remove the loose connective tissue from the wall of the 
aorta along a line forming the right edge of the mass of fat which covers 
the anterior aspect of this blood-vessel. Set the point of the hook in 
this place, corresponding to the tip of the membranous septum of the 
ventricles. Direct the needle obliquely downward and toward the 
lumen of the aorta and force it into the left ventricle, approximately at 
the junction of the right and posterior flaps of the mitral valve. Turn 
the point of the hook backward, so that the short arm of the L-shaped 
clamp comes to lie parallel to the ventricular septum. Now, move the 
bar until it Ues parallel to the first part of the arch of the aorta and 
force the short arm of the hook into the septum at a point about 3 to 
6 mm. below the auriculo ventricular junction and somewhat posterior 
to the mesial flap of the mitral valve. Do not include the main trunk 
of the coronar>^ arter>' in the clamp. Tighten the clamp sufiiciently 
to cause a partial block. Not every auricular contraction will then be 
followed by a ventricular contraction. This condition simulates the 
condition of heart-block in man, usually brought about by inflammatory 
lesions along the course of the bundle of His. 

If done in an improper manner, the ventricle will immediately be 
thrown into a condition of fibrillation. Its musculature then executes 
irregular wave-like contractions. This condition may also be pro- 
duced by injections of strophanthin (about 0.0003 gram). Shortly before 
the onset of the fibrillation the heart frequently shows a typical block. 



LESSON XVII 

THE HEART (Concluded) 

PERCUSSION AND AUS CULTA TION OF THE HUMAN HEART UNDER 

DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 

1. The Area of Cardiac Dulness. — Percuss the region of the heart 
of the subject, beginning in each case well without the boundaries of 
this organ, and passing radially toward the sternal articulation of the 
third rib. Accurately note the point where the deep resonance of the 
lung passes over into the area of dulness of the heart. Outline the 
boundaries of the latter with colored dialk. What is its size and posi- 
tion? How is this area changed by the movements of the lungs on 
inspiration and expiration? Explain. If abnormalities in its size are 
found, give probable cause. Outline the area of cardiac flatness. 

Annotation. — ^Percussion is usually practised by placing the middle and index- 
fingers of your left hand flat against the wall of the chest. / Tap upon them sharply 
with the index and middle fingers of your right hand. In tapping, the right hand 
should be held lose at the wrist, and the second and third phalanges should be flexed 
upon the first at right angles. 

2. The Rate of the Heart. — Determine by auscultation the number 
of the heart-beats of the subject while he successively assumes the re- 
cumbent, sitting, and standing position. Tabulate the results and 
ascertain the differences. Have the subject make forty flexions and 
extensions of the arms in one minute. Again determine the cardiac 
rate. Repeat the count after the subject has made thirty deep knee 
bendings in one minute, and again aft^r a stationary run lasting one- 
half minute. Arrange your results in the form of a table. 

Determine the heart-rate for one minute. Ask the subject to swal- 
low. What difference do you note? 

Determine the heart-rate. Ask the subject to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon his heart. Do you note any difference? Ascertain whether 
the subject is able to increase his cardiac rate volitionally. 

Annotation, — ^The method of auscultation is conveniently practised by applying 
the ear to the chest of the subject, preferably in the region between the left nipple 
and the sternum. The sounds are loudest in this area. Since we are dealing in the 
above experiments with the frec|uency of the heart, you may allow a thin gannent 
to inter\'ene between your ear and the skin of the subject. 

3. The Cardiac Impulse or Apex-beat. — Carefully observe the chest 
in the r^on of the apex of the heart, i, e., in the fifth intercostal space, 
and at a distance of about 2 cm. to the right of the left nipple. Note 
the periodic protrusion of the chest wall. Mark the location of this 
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impulse with a blue pencil. Observe the changes in its conspicuousness 
when the positiun of the subject is changed and during inspiration and 
expiration. Elxplain the results. If the impulse is not in its normal 
place, ascertain the direction and degree of its displacement. Give itA 
probable cause. Palpate the radial Mtery and note the interval of time 
between the radial pulse and the cardiac impulse. Palpate the carotid 
arterj- low in the neck. Note that the difference in time between this 




Fig. 59. — Cardiograph . 
The tape is strapped around the cheat. The ceulral tnittou ia applied to the "apci- 
beat" and ite tireaaure on the chest wall remilatcd by meani> of the three Hercws at the 
aides. The tube Ht the upper part of the iniitrunienl serves lo connect the drum of the 
curdiograph «ith a regiatenng tanilmur. {Sanderaon.) 

pulse ^d the cardiac impulse is much less, a result easily explicable 
upon the KTound of distance. 

Adjust a cardiograph to the area of the <»rdiac impulse. Connect 
it with a recording tambour and allow the latter to register its excursions 
upon the smoked paper of a kymograph revolving at a moderate speed. 
This record should be made above u time-curve, registered by a .laquet 
chronograph. 




AB, Syatolo; BC, plat 

Explain the character of the cardlt^am so obtained. Excepting 
the cardiac rate, is it po8sii>le to derive valuable data from this curve 
which more particularly pertain to the quality of the contractions of 
the heart? Give reasons for your conclusions, 

Annolalion. — The metliod of palpatinf; the radial Rrter>' is practised as follows: 
With your left liHixi support the right hand of the aubjeet in a portion of slight 
extension. As a rule, the right artery givL-s better results. Place the second an<l 
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third fingers of your right hand upon the radial arterj' dose to the wrist. It is then 
a simple matter to determine the frequency of the pulse. Besides, the third finger 
may be employed to compress the arterj' and the second to palpate. In this way the 
experimenter may obtain an idea regarding the tension prevailing in the vascular 
system of the subject. 

4. The Heart Sounds. — Adjust your ear directly to the area of the 
apex-beat of the subject. Study the quality and intensity of the car- 
diac sounds. How many sounds do you hear? Note the pause fol- 
lowing the second sound. Palpate the radial pulse and determine 
whether these sounds are produced during ventricular systole or diastole. 
Ascertain precisely when they occur and where they are most intense. 
Request the subject to stop respiring after a deep inspiration and 
observe the lesser audibility of these sounds. State the reason for this 
change. Ask the subject to cease respiring after a forced expiration. 
Why are these sounds now more clearly heard? 

Repeat these tests with the help of a stethoscope. Place its chest- 
piece over different regions of the heart. Compare the relative in- 
tensity of the sounds when heard at the apex and when heard over the 
junction of the second right costal cartilage. Do you obtain a dif- 
ference? Give reasons for it. 

Having thoroughly familiarized yourself with the character of the 
normal heart sounds, study a simple murmur, such as may arise in con- 
sequence of mitral stenosis or aortic regurgitation. Note its char- 
acter, point of greatest intensity, and relation to the cardiac cycle. 
Also familiarize yourself with the so-called extracardiac friction sounds, 
hemic murmurs, and arterial and venous bruits. 

7 



LESSON XVIII 

THE CIRCULATION 

THE CAPILLARY CIRCULATION. CONVERSION OF AN INTERMITTENT 
INTO A CONSTANT FLOW. SCHEMA OF THE CIRCULATION 

1. The Capillary Circulation. — Procure a microscope with low- and 
high-power objectives, a thin cork board about 20 cm. long and 10 cm. 
wide, and a few pins. Bore a hole about 1 cm. in diameter close to 
the margin of the cork board. Pith a frog, being careful not to lose 
any blood. Immediately close the opening with the pointed end of a 
short piece of wood. Place the frog, dorsum turned upward, upon the 
board and bring one foot over the hole in the cork board. Stretch the 
web uniting the second and third toes across the opening, and hold the 
toes in place by means of pins or threads. Do not stretch the web 
unduly, so as not to block the blood-vessels. Adjust the body of the 
frog in an easy position. 

Fasten the cork board to the stage of the microscope and illuminate 
the web under an objective of low power. Moisten the frog repeatedly 
with saline solution. Observe the movement of the blood and differ- 
entiate between the red and white corpuscles. Note the differences 
in the caliber of the blood-vessels and the speed of the blood flow. 
Ascertain whether a certain vessel is an arteriole, a true capillary, 
or a venule. Select a true capillary and observe how the red cells force 
their way through it, elongating if necessary. Find a capillary which is 
so small that only plasma passes through it. Do you observe an inter- 
mitt ency in the flow anywhere in the field? What is its probable caus(»? 
Have you seen a reversion of the blood flow? Give its cause. 

Carefully adjust the high-jwwer objective to the web, and repeat the 
preceding observations. 

2. Intermittent, Remittent, and Constant Flow. — Procure a piece of 
band-tubing about 1.5 m. in length. Insert in one of its ends a glass 
cannula, and in the other a valved rubber syringe. Dip the inlet tul)e 
of the latter in a basin of water and ask the assistant to hold the end of 
the band-tubing over the sink. 

Compress the rubber bulb at intervals of five secondvS. Note that 
the tubing fills gradually, but doe-s not discharge until it hiis attained 
a definite degree of distention. It then discharges a certain quantity 
of water with every compression of the bulb (intermittent flow). Com- 
press at a faster rate until the flow does not cease entirely during the 
interims (remittent flow). Compress at still briefer intervals until 
the tubing attains a high degree of distention and continues to empty 
it« contents evenly during the time when the rubber bulb aspirates 
(constant flow). Obviously, the successive muscular efforts required to 
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compress the rubber bulb are stored in the wall of the tubing in the 
form of elastic tension. As soon as the internal pressure is lessened 
during the interims this elastic power acts upon the water within the 
tubing and continues to force it onward through the outlet. To ac- 
complish this end the tubing must be highly distended, i. e., it must be 




Fio. 61. — Simple Schema to Illubtrate the Factors Producing a Constant Head 

OF Pressure in the Arterial System. 

« 

a, A syringe bulb with valves, representing the heart; b, glasd tube with fine point 
reprctienting a path with resistance alone, but no extensibility (the outflow is in spurts 
synchronous with the strokes of the pump); r, outflow with resistance and also extensible 
and elastic walls represented by the large rubber bag, e, the outflow is a steady stream due 
to the elastic recoil of the distended bag, e. {Howell.); 

retained in a condition of hyperfilling. To what constituents of the 
vascular system may the different parts of this apparatus be compared? 
Remove the narrow glass cannula (capillaries) from the end of the 
band-tubing (arteries). This decreases the peripheral resistance. What 
effects do you observe? Insert a narrow glass cannula and note the 
effects of this increase in the peripheral resistance upon the distention 




Fig. 62. — Artificial Schema of tbb Circulation. {Porter.) 



of the band-tubing and the escape of water. In the latter case you may 
materially decrease the number of the compressions without destroying 
the constancy of the flow. 

3. Schema of the Circulation. — The basin of water represents the 
left auricle, the rubber bulb the left ventricle, and the large rubber tube 
the aorta. The large glass tube next to the basin contains the mitral 
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valve, and the one distally to the bulb the aortic semilunar valve. The 
eitic branch from the ventricle may be connected by means of a thistle 
tube with a membrane manometer, and may thus be use<l to register 
the changes in pressure in the ventricle. In a similar maimer the 
changes in pressure in the aorta may be recorded (arterial pulse). 
Beyond the aorta lies the remaining portion of the arterial system, to 
which there is attached a mercury manometer for measuring the arterial 
pressure. Into the dish opens the venous system. It i« equipped with 
a mercury manometer for measuring the vonous pressure. Between 
the arteries and veins are the capillaries, represented in the schema by 
a short piece of porous bamboo, and a side branch bearing a clamp. 




Fm. 63. — More Rbcent Schema of the Circtlation. 
The BctioD ol the heart is hero jr.iitated by a tambour, rhythniicnlly romprcssod hy 
hand. The veins pnipty their contpnis inio a rcceptQple (riRht aurirle) fastened to the 
side ol the uprisht stand. {HartanI Appiimlui Co.) 

A. Normal CircuUUion.— Dip the inlet and outlet tulies of this 
system into the water in the basin and pimip gently with the rubber 
bulb until the difTerent tulles have been filled with water. Clamp the 
side branch between the arteries and veins. Pump gently at the rate 
of about sixty times in a minute, and observe the following: 

(a) The action of the valves, 

(6) The arterial pressure and its changes, 

(c) The venous pressure, 

(d) The pulse in the aorta, and 

(fi) The character of the flow from the veins. 

Open the clarap slightly, so as to simulate dilatation of the arterioles, 
and pump as before. What is the effect of this procedure on the arterial 
and venous pressures and on the character of the venous flow? 
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Open the clamp widely, and pump at the rate of about twelve times 
in a minute. Effect? 

Determine the respective conditions under which the venous flow 
becomes intermittent, remittent, and constant. 

Try to discover the causes, in the normal circulation of the blood, 
of the great difference between the arterial and venous pressures, and 
the absence of a pulse in the veins. 

B. Intraventricular Pressure, — Place a thistle tube against the mem- 
brane closing the lateral tube of the rubber bulb (ventricle) and con- 
nect it with a recording drum. Register the changes in pressure occur- 
ring within the ventricle upon the smoked paper of a slowly revoK'ing 
kymogi'aph. 

C-. Pulse. — Place the thistle tube upon the "aorta" and register its 
pulsations. 

D. Mitral Insufficiency, — Remove the rubber sheath from the glass 
tulxj representing the mitral valve. This produces a condition analogous 
to mitral insufficiency. Pump at a normal rate. Observe the effect 
of this lesion upon the intraventricular pressure, the arterial pressure, 
the aortic pulse, and the venous discharge. Replace the sheath. 

E. Mitral Stenosis. — Tie a thread around the sheath of the mitral 
valve, thereby restricting the size of this opening. This produces a 
condition analogous to mitral stenosis. What effects do you notice? 

F. Aortic Insufficiency. — Remove the sheath from the semilunar 
valve, producing thereby a condition analogous to aortic insufficiency. 
What changes do you observe? Replace the sheath. 

G. Aortix: Stenosis. — Tie a thread around the sheath of the semilunar 
valve so that the opening becomes smaller. This condition sunulates 
aortic stenosis. Observe the results. 
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THE C3RCULATION (Continued) 

CAUSE AND VELOOTY OF THE PULSE. DIRECT METHOD OF 
ASCERTAINING THE BLOOD-PRESSURE 

1. Schema niustrating the Differences in the Velocity of the Blood 
Flow. — Procure a glass bulb, such as is represented in Fig. 64. Con- 
nect its inlet tube by means of a relatively narrow glass tube with the 
wat€r hydrant. On opening the stop-cock the 
water will advance to a higher level, its flow 
being most rapid in the narrow inlet tube, very 
slow in the enlarged central portion, and inter- 
mediate in the outlet tube. If all the arteries, 
capillaries, and veins could be united into single 
tubes, the calibers of these three divisions would 
differ in the same way, i. e., the bed formed by 
the arteries would be the smallest of all, and 
that of the capillaries the largest. Since the 
speed of flow is inversely proportional to the 
lumen of the vessel, the blood must attain its 
greatest velocity in the arteries, and its sUghtest * 
velocity in the capillaries. 

2. Schema Illustrating the Cause and Velocity 
of the Pulse. — Procure four glass tubes, each 
about 1 m. in length and 1 cm. in diameter. 
Arrange them vertically about 20 cm. apart, 
and connect them in series by means of band- 
tubing, each piece being about 50 cm. in length. 
Attach a valved rubber bulb to the end of this 
system, and allow its inlet tube to dip into 
a basin filled with water. Compress the bulb 
rhythmically until this entire system has been well filled. The water 
then rises in the laterals to a certain level, indicating the pressure ex- 
isting at these different points. Secondly, each compression of the bulb 
then produces an oscillation of the water in the successive laterals, the 
water in the lateral nearest the rubber bulb being moved first (Fig. 65). 

3. The Direct Method of Determining the Arterial Blood-pressure. 
— Weigh the animal and compute the quantity of blood present in its 
body. Give it ether and maintain the anesthesia until it has been killed. 
Perform tracheotomy. Expose the carotid artery on the left side and 
the external jugular vein on the right side. (See lesson X.) Place a 
silk thread loosely around each blood-vessel. Raise both sufficiently to 
occlude them. Notice that the artery is more highly distended on the 
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Fio. 64. — Schema 
Illustrating the Dif- 
ference IN THE Veloc- 
ity OF THE Blood Flow. 

A, Arteries: C, cap- 
illaries; K, veins. 
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central side of the ligature, and that its distal end does not collapse 
altogether, owing to the fact that the carotid arteries anastomose rather 
freely with one another. Observe that the distal end of the vein is 
highly distended, whereas its central end is collapsed. This is one of 
the tests which Harvey employed to prove the circulation of the blood. 
Observe the changes in the caliber of the vein during inspiration 
and expiration. During the former period its size is decreased, and 
during the latter, increased. These changes are referable to the aspira- 
tory action of the thorax, because the inspiratory movement augments 
the elastic pull of the lung tissue upon the yielding walls of the central 
venous trunks. During expiration, on the other hand, the lung tissue 
recoils more completely, and does not exert so powerful a traction upon 
the venous trunks and their contents. Accordingly, the inspiratory 
movement decreases the pressure in the central veins and draws a 
larger quantity of blood into them and the right side of the heart. 



P-iriri 




Fio. 65. — Schema Illustrating the Cavse and Velocity of the Arterial Pulse. 
W, Basin with water; P, valvcd rubber bulb; JB, band-tubing between the laterals C. 

Observe the changes in the caliber of the artery during inspiration 
and expiration. It increases during the former period, and decrciises 
during the latter. Since the heart receives a larger quantity of blood 
during inspiration, it is capable of transferring a larger amount of it 
into the arteries. The pulmonary blood-vessels are at this time more 
widely dilated, and permit a free through flow. 

Free the common carotid artery from its fascia and insert in it a 
glass cannula. Fill the latter with a solution of sodium carbonate. 
Fill the rubber tubing and central limb of the mercury manometer with 
the same solution. Determine the zero-line or line of atmospheric 
pressure (760 mm. Hg.). Connect the arterial cannula with the man- 
ometer. 

Annotation, — ^The zero-line is ascertained as follows: Bring the level of the mer- 
ciir>- in the central limb of the manometer on the same level ^^-ith the carotid artery. 
Connect the nibbcr tubing with a glass bulb fille<l half-way vi-ith a solution of sodium 
carl)onate. Adjust the level of this solution to the level of the mercur>' in the 
ct»ntral limb of the manometer. At this time the recording needle of the float, 
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>on the mercuiy in the distal limb of the manometer, is aet at zero. In 
)e able to retain this line during the succeeding experiments, adjust the ata- 




Fio. 66.— Schema to Show 






M. Manometer; H. mercurial rtilumn; F, float: D, reoording ne^lc; K. kymographi 
B. tul* leadiiiR to reservoir filled with wlution o( sodium cBrlmoate; K. rubber tubins 
filled with sodium earboaate solution: C. idftsa rannulB in artery; A, clip upon artery; 
V, maximol-niinimal valve (Frank) to be inserted in this cireuit; 1. maximal, 2. minimal 
i^ide: Vi, maximal valve of Hurthle. A minimiU valve is obtained by inverting the central 
tube. 




Fig. 67.— Diaurau to Show the , 

Zero-une of the Manometer {M). 

llN central liiiil> M) is hrouRht upon (he same horiiontal line as the level of the water in 

the glass bulb (B) when held at the level of the blood-vessel (O. 

tionory re<«r<linf! lever of the manometer to the level of the writing needle of the 
float. The latter may then rise above this zero-hne to indicate the blood-pres-sure. 
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The recordinf! needle of the manometer having been placed against 
the smoked paper of the kymograph, allow a small quantity of sodium 



"■"^l^hl!**!*!*),*****'- 



P. mgisWreil in se<^onds. 



■^ aa tlic u)>aoiaBU. 



earbonat* to enter the connectinR tul>es from a receptafle suspended 
above the manometer. Remiive the t-Lp from the artery, and adjust 
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the speed of the dru 
clearly perceptible. 



n BO as to render the individual cardiac variations 
Observe the character of the respiratory varia- 
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tions in pressure and note that each is made up of a number of cardiac 
variations. Does the tracing show Traube-Hering curves, which are 
rhythmic waves including several respiratory variations? Ascertain the 
height of the pressure. 

Annotation. — It is best to establish a certain degree of pressure in the manometer 
before the blood is actually allowed to act against the mercury. In a cat or dog we 
may expect to obtain a pressure equalling 120 to 130 mm. Hg. Thus, if we estab- 
lish a pressure of 100 mm. Hg. beforehand, only a small quantity of blood need pass 
into the glass cannula to produce the additional pressure. On the other hand, if 
the recording needle is allowed to remain at zero to begin with, the aforesaid 
degree of pressure can only be produced by the passage of a considerable portion of 
the blood into the connecting tubes. In small animals this would give rise to a 
material decrease in pressure, and would greatly favor the occurrence of coagulation 
in the connecting tube. 

To obtain the blood-pressure, measure the distance between the zero-line and 
the midline of the oscillations recorded by the manometer (H). Employ the formula: 

« 

Obviously, the recording needle registers merely the upward movement of the 
mercury in the distal limb of the manometer. It must be remembered, however, 
that the mercury in the central limb moves at this time an equal distance in a down- 
ward direction, and hence the distance between the zero-line and the oscillations in 
pressure, as registered by the needle, must be multiplied by 2. In addition, the cor- 

rection „ ^ must be made, because the blood acts against mercury, which is 13.5 
13.5 

times as hea\'y as water. 

In order to obtain a more accurate mean pressure a large number of measure- 
ments must be made, first, of the systolic pressure, and secondly, of the diastolic 
pressure. The arithmetic mean between the averages of these pressures may l)e 
taken to be the mean blood-pressure. More accurate determinations require piano- 
metric measurements. 

4. Influence of Posture. — Remove the clip from the artery, and 
again record the blood-pressure. Raise the posterior extremities of the 
animal vertically upward. Keep them in this position for ten seconds 
and again lower them slowly. By this means a large quantity of blood 
is forced into the head-circuit of the animal, occasioning a rise in the 
carotid pressure. Such increases in blood-pressure are usually asso- 
ciated with a reflex slowing of the heart. 

5. Compression of the Abdominal Aorta. — The preceding result may 
also be obtained by temporarily occluding important subdivisions of 
the vascular system. Thus, if the thumb is pressed flat against the 
spinal column somewhat below the left costal arch of the animal, the 
resultant compresssion of the abdominal aorta must lead to an engorge- 
ment of the head-circuit and a corresponding rise in the carotid pressure. 
Observe that the sudden release of the compression usually causes the 
pressure to fall below normal, and that several seconds then commonly 
elapse before it again assumes its normal height. It is only natural 
to assume that the sudden inrush of the blood into the previously empty 
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blood-vessels of the posterior part of the body must cause a temporary 
reduction in the quantity of the blood allotted to the head-circuit. 

6. Influence of Hemorrhage. — Insert a cannula in the femoral artery. 
While a tracing of the carotid pressure is being recorded remove the clip 
from the femoral artery and allow 20 c.c. of blood to escape into a beaker. 
Observe the systolic increase in the force of the ejection. Again apply 
the clamp and allow the pressure to adjust itself. What factors are 
involved in this compensation? Again withdraw 20 c.c. of blood, and 
continue this procedure until the pressure has fallen to zero. Care- 
fully observe the symptoms of excessive hemorrhage, as displayed by the 
changes in the character of the respiratory movements and the rate and 
force of the heart. How much blood has been withdrawn, and what 
proportion of the total quantity present in this animal? Kill the ani- 
mal by giving an excessive amount of ether. 
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1. Position and Functioo of tlie Venous Valves. — Ask Ihc ^^tibject 
to hold his anil in a dependent position. Encircle the fui'earni with a 
piece of rubber tubing, but not too tightly. Raise the arm. Note 
the distended condition of the veins upon the" dorsal aspect of the 
hand. Select the point of confluency of two veins. With the tip of 
the index-finger of your left hand occlude one branch distally to this 
point. With the tip of the index-finger of your right hand brush alonft 
this vein in a direction from periphery to center, emptying the blood 
into the collecting vein. Observe that the vein so emptied does not 
fill again until you have removed the distal finger and have allowed a 




certain quantity of blood to flow into it from its tributaries. More- 
over, while emptied a marked prominence is developed at its point of 
confluency with the larger vein, indicating-the position of the valve 
guarding its central orifice. This experiment was employed by Har\'ey 
to prove the ciiculation of the blood. Examine a preparation of a 
segment of vein preserved in alcohol. 

2. Blood-pressure. Influence of Dyspnea. — Anesthetize a mammal 
and maintain the anesthesia until it. has lieen killed. Perform trache- 
otomy. Insert a cannula in the camtid artery and connect it with the 
mercury manometer. Record the blooil-pressure upon a slowly revolv- 
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ing drum. Occlude the tracheal cannula with the tip of your finger. 
0IJ8er\'e that the respiratory movements gradually assume a labored 
character and that the respiratory variations in blood-pressure are 
thereby rendered more conspicuous. The blood-preaaure rises grad- 
ually. The frequency of the heart, which is increased at first, is soon j 
lessened. The heart then a.ssiuues a markedly diastohc character andj 
causes the blood-pressure to fall. Immediately remove your finger froia J 
the tracheal cannula and wait until normal hemodynamic conditions! 
have again been established. What factors are involved in the initials 
rise in blood-pressure? 

3. Effect of Amyl Nitrite. — Place a plass bead filled with amyl 
nitrite in a small glass bottle. Break it between the tongs of an artery 
forceps. Place the palm of your hand over the mouth of the bottle. 
Record the blood-pressure upon a slowly revolving drum. Allow the 
animal to inhale the amyl nitrite by holding the end of the nibber tube 
attached to the tracheal cannula in the bottle. Remove the tulw from 
the Ijnttle as soon as the blood-pressure begins to fall. Naturally, the 
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pressure will continue to drop even after this time until the amyl 
nilrite, which has been absorbed from the inspiratory air, has been 
rendered inert. Subsequent to this point, however, it will rise slowly 
until normal conditions have again been established. Explain in detail 
the action of this agent. 

l\'hat are the hemodynamic conditions established during attacks 
of angina pectoris? What changes may be effected durmg these attacks J 
by inhalations of amyl nitrite? 

Replace the clip upon the artery after each experiment. If coagula- 
tion has set in, flush out the tubing as well as the cannula with sodium 
carbonate solution. 

4. Effect of Adrenalin.— Add 1 c.c. of adrenalin (solution 1 : 1000) 
to 10 c.c. of saline solution. Expose the right external jugular vein. 
Place a clip upon it centrally and insert a cannula distally to the clip 
(t^iward the heart). Fill the cannula with normal saline solution and 
connect it by means of a short piece of rubber tubing with a pipet 
containing the aforesaid solution of adrenalin. Fasten the pipet in a J 
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stxand obliquely above the vein. Record the blood-pressure. 
the clip slightly and allow 1 to 2 c.c. of the solution of adrenalin to ent^r 
the venous circulation. Make a mark upon the paper, indicating the 
moment when the injection was made. 

DeteiTnine the length of the latent period intervening between the 
injection and the rise in blood-pref^surc. Account for this interval. 
Note the character of the reaction and explain its cause. 

What is the effect of adrenalin when applied to bleeding surfaces? 
State why adrenalin is added to solutions used for purposes of infusion 
after hemorrhage. 
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Annofaiion. — Sinw adrenalin deieriorales on Ktaiuling, and especially when 
exposed to light, its strength can only lie determined in a phyuiologit' way. Conse- 
quently, adjust tlie dose to the reaction obtained, i. e,, give it in smaller quantities 
if the rise is excessive and if the heart-beats assume a pronouncedly diastdic char- 



5. Hemorrhage and Saline Injection.^ — Heat a considerable quantitj' 
of ph^-Hiologic salt solution to 38° C. Draw 100 c.c. of (his solution into 
a pipe! and connect the latter with the cannula in the jugular vein. 
Recorri the blood-pressure. Bleed the aninial through the femoral ar- 
tery until the carotid pressure has fallen to about 50 mm. Hg. Allow 
50 c.c. of saline solution to enter the venous circulation. What effect 
is produced thereby? Repeat the injection until the pressure has be- 
come normal. How large an amount of the solution has been injected? 
Kill the animal by giving an excessive amount of ether. 



LESSON XXI 
THE CIRCULATION (Continued) 



1, Stimulation of the lotact Vagi Merves.— Etherize a niaiiinial and 
continue tlie anesthesia until the animal has l^een killed at (he end of 
the following experiments: Perform tracheotomy. Listen to the heart 
sounds and locate the cardiac impulse. With the tips of your index- 
fingers press gently upon the .skin of the neck overlying the vagi nerves. 
Do you notice a reduction in the rate of the heart? Expose the com- 
mon carotid artery on the left side sind insert in it a straight cannula 
to be coiincfted later on with the mercury manometer. Also expose the 
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m OF CiiROTiD Blood-pjuebsl-bb. 

Thr fall in prcaaiire is followtJ liy compennatory 
cbangpB belorc the norniBl iJieesiire is sgain eslahlished. 

common carotid artery on the right side, and separate both vagi nerves 
from the sheaths of these blood-vessels. Place each in a loose silk 
ligature. Arrange the stimulating apparatus to yield a quickly inter- 
rupted cun-ent of medium strength. 

Apply the electrodes to the left intact vagus and stimulate briefly, 
white the normal blood-pressure is being recorded. In case the effect 
is t(X> indefinite, increase the strength of the current slightly. Teat 
the opposite nerve in the satne manner and with the same strength of 
current. Do you notice a difference in the inhibitor power of these 
nerves? In each case allow the pressure to return to normal liefore you 
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stimulate again. Note the compensatory variations occurring at this 
time. 

2. Division of One Vagus Nerve. — Apply another loose ligature to 
each vagus nerve. Record the normal blood-pressure. Ligate one 
vagus twice and cut between the ligatures, so that its central and distal 
stumps may l)e stimulated separately. Indicate the moment of the 
di\'ision upon the tracing. What changes do you observe in the blood- 
pressure? Obtain the cardiac frequency from the tracing before and 
after the section. To what factor do you attribute the rise in pressure? 

Stimulate the distal end of this nerve. After the pressure has re- 
turned to normal stimulate the central end of this nerve. What deduc- 
tions may be drawn regarding the inhibitor qualities of the vagi? 

Annotaiion. — It has l)een stated above that the inhibitor power of the vagi 
nerves differs in different animals. Thus, cardio-inhibition is easily obtained in 
the dog, hut only with difficulty in cats. Secondly, in certain animals the stimulation 
of the central end of one vagus — the other being intact — produces a reflex slo¥ring 
of the heart. 

3. Division of Both Vagi Nerves. — Record the blood-pressure and 
di\dde the opposite vagus in the same manner. Detennine the cardiac 
rate before and after the section. Are the effects previously noted now 
more pronounced? Stimulate the distal and central ends of this nerve. 
Compare the inhibitory power of the left nerve with that of the right. 

• 

Annotation. — ^The inhibitor power of these nerves varies considerably. Some- 
times the left and sometimes the right nerve is the stronger of the two, but most 
generally the right. With both nerves divided, the stimulation of either central end 
must necessarily fail to produce a reflex slowing of the heart. 

4. Inhibition of the Exposed Heart. — Test the artificial respiration 
apparatus and adjust the check-valve for an air current of medium 
volume. Connect the tracheal cannula of the animal with the ether- 
bottle. Incise the skin over the sternum. By means of a pair of 
strong scissors cut through this bone directly in the median line, avoid- 
ing the mammary arteries. Institute artificial respiration. Var>' the 
position of the stop-cock upon the inlet tulxj to give to the lungs a normal 
degree of inflation. Stop the bleeding by applying a compress or by 
torsion and ligation of the vessels. Pull the edges of the sternum apart 
by means of a strong string drawn around the board. Open the peri- 
cardial sac and inspect the heart, repeating the observations made 
in the course of Ixjsson XVI. Stimulate the distal end of either vagus 
nerve. Note that the heart stops in diastole, greatly distended by 
blood. Observe the swollen condition of the central veins, indicating a 
rise in venous pressure. 

Endeavor to retain the heart in the inhibited condition by prolong- 
ing the duration of the stimulation. What happens? When the heart 
resumes its beat it is apparent that it contracts first in the region of the 
pace-maker, giving a well-marked contraction wave. 
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5. Intracardiac Pressure. — Expose the right external jugular vein. 
Place a clip upon it centrally and ligate it about 2 cm. farther distally. 
Open this vein Ijetween the clip and the ligature and insert the end of a 
long, hollow probe filled with physiologic salt solution. Place a liga- 
ture rather loosely around that portion of the vein which contains the 
end of the catheter. Connect the latter with a membrane manometer. 
Remove the clip from the vein and push the catheter slowly downward 
until its free end comes to lie in the right auricular cavity. Obtain a 
tracing of the right intra-auricular pressure. 

Push the catheter through the auriculoventricular orifice into the 
right ventricle, taking care not to injure the tricuspid valve. Obtain 
a tracing of the right intraventricular pressure. Withdraw the catheter 
and replace the clip upon the vein. 



^^ 




Fig. 74. — Diagram of Membrane Manometer. 

Af, Rubber membrane connected with writins lever (L). The drum (T) is connected with 
the cannula in the blood-vessel; iS, rod to fasten manometer to stand. 



Study the character of each tracing and compare them with one 
another. Calculate the pressures so obtained by comparing the oscilla- 
tions of the membrane with those of a mercury manometer. 

6. Entrance of Air Into the Circulation. — Insert a glass cannula in 
the right external jugular vein. Record the blood-pressure, and apply 
a stethoscope to the chest wall. Force a small amount of air into the 
aforesaid vein. After a short latent period the blood-pressure will begin 
to fall, this fall being accompanied by a peculiar noise produced by the 
frothing of the blood within the heart, as 4;he valve flaps beat against 
the bubbles of air. 

Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. Open the heart and ex- 
amine the character of the blood. Dissect the heart, repeating the 
observations made in the course of Lesson XV. 



LESSON xxn 

THE CIRCULATION (Continued) 

THE VASOMOTOR ACTION OF THE CERVICAL SYMPATHETIC 

DEPRESSOR, AND SCIATIC NERVES 

1. The Cervical Sympathetic Nerve. — Etherize a rabbit and main- 
tain the anesthesia throughout the following experiments: Perform 
tracheotomy. Make an incision along the inner border of the sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle, and retract this muscle laterally outward. Do 
not disturb the relationship of these parts by dissection. Identify the 
carotid artery and the large vagus nerve right neighboring. In addi- 
tion, identify two delicate nerves, one white and one gray in color. 
The former are the depressor fibers of the vagus which pursue a separate 
course in the rabbit, and the latter, the sympathetic fibers uniting the 
inferior and superior cervical ganglia of this sys- 
tem. Place each in a loose silk ligature. Shift 
the head of the animal so that the ear on the 
side operated on may be placed in a position for 
inspection. Hold an incandescent lamp behind 
it. Identify the central artery of the ear and 
the lateral venous collecting channels. Arrange 
the electric apparatus for stimulation with a 
quickly interrupted current of very moderate 
intensity. Gently raise the cervical sympath- 
etic nerve from the wound and place it in 
small shielded electrodes. Stimulate for a 
period of about fifteen to twenty seconds. Note Fio. 75.— Shielded 
that after an appreciable latent period the iUar^^dA^^iis Co) 
central artery becomes less conspicuous and 

eventually disappears altogether. Discontinue the stimulation and 
allow circulatory conditions to become normal again. What conclusions 
may be drawn from this experiment regarding the vasomotor action of 
this nerve? 

Raise the cervical sympathetic nerve and cut it between two liga- 
tures. Inspect the blood-vessels of this ear. Note that its vascularity 
is now much greater than before and exceeds that of the opposite organ. 
It also possesses a higher temperature. Obviously, the division of this 
nerve has given rise to a relaxation of the blood-vessels of the correspond- 
ing ear. Stimulate the distal end of the divided nerve and repeat the 
observations made previously (Fig. 76). 

It might be well to allude at this time to the influence of this nerve 
upon the size of the pupil, although the student cannot l)e expected iis 
yet to be familiar with this particular reaction. Since the cervical 
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sympathetic nerve t-ontJiins certain filwrs wliich innervate the T 
muscle cells of the iris, its excitation must give rise to an im-n 
aize of the pupil. Consequently, if any doubt exists as to the characta 
of the nerve isolateil, this reaction may l>e employed to make sure thi 
it is the sympathetic. 




« THE £aR or THK RilBB[T 

L Stmpathbtic Nerve. 

i-rvicaJ sympathplio npn-e. (', On ilinitilulioii of the 
vidud cervical gym pathetic nerve. 

2. The Depressor Nerve. — Insert a straight caimula in the left 
common carotid artery and connect it with the mercury manometer. 
Place the depressor nerve in shielded electrodes, and arrange the electric 
apparatus for stimulation with a quickly interrupted current of mod- 




erate strength. Record the blood-pressure anfl stimulate the aforesaid 
nerve for about twenty seconds. Note the full in blood-pressure and 
also the decrease in the frequency of the heart. Allow the pressure t 
return to normal. 
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Apply two ligatures to this nerve, a few inillimeters npart, and cut 
between them. Recorci the blood -pressure and stimulate its central 
and distal (heart) ends successively at intervals. Since the excitation 
of the distal end remains ineffective, what conclusions may be drawn 
regardinj! the direction of conduction in this nerve? What two factors 
should lie held responsible for the fall in blood-pressure? 

Divide both vagi nerves and repeat the stimulation of the central 
end of the clepressor as soon as the changes ordinarily following the 
section of the aforesaid nerves, have become thoroughly established. 
Observe that henceforth the fall in blood-pressure is no longer asso- 
ciated with a reduction in the frequency of the heart. Give a detailed 
explanation of the function of the depressor nerve, and mention condi- 
tions during which this mechanism is called into play. 



extending 1*1 w«n the supcrioi 




Depresnor Nebve i^ 
; C, carotid artery; 
ccrvicul Bans' ia: ^ 



o the purotid nrtcry. 

3. The Sciatic Nerve.— Test the artificial respiration apparatus and 
connect the ether-bottle with the tracheal cannula. Prepare a solution 
of curare. Inject 1 c.c. of this solution intravenously by means of a 
syringe. Allow this agent to produce its characteristic effect, and 
institute artificial respiration as soon as the diaphra^tm shows the first 
indications of ceasing its action (fifteen minutes). Expose the sciatic 
norve in the thigh; place a ligature upon it, and cut it distally to the 
ligature. Reconl the carotid pressure and stimulate the central end 
of this ner\'e with a quickly interrupted current of moderate strength. 
As a rule, currents of medium strength and frequency give rise to a 
reflex vasoconstriction, and hence to an increase in the carotid blood- 
pressure. Since the motor plates of the skeletal musculature have been 
paralyzed by the curare, this result cannot be referred to the mechanical 
influence of contracting muscle tissue. 
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Weaken the strength of the current considerably by moving the 
secondary coil farther away from the primary. Stimulate the nerve in 
the same manner with single induction shocks repeated at intervals of 
about half a second. This procedure usually gives rise to a reflex vaso- 
dilatation, and hence to a fall in the carotid blood-pressure. Conse- 
quently, the sciatic nerve contains vasoconstrictor as well as vaso- 
(lilator fibers. Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. 

Annotation. — In isolating the sciatic nerve make use of the following landmarks: 
Seek a point midway between the ischium and great trochanter of the femur, and 
draw an imaginary line from here to the anterior aspect of the knee-joint. Direct 
the incision along this line about the middle of the thigh and separate the adjoining 
muscles until the fatty tissue investing the sciatic nerve has been exposed. 



LESSON xxiir 
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1. The Greater Splanchnic Werve.^Aiiesthetize a cat and iiiaintuin 
deep anesthesia throughout the following flxperiments: Perform trache- 
otomy. Insert a straight cannula in the left common carotid artery 
and arrange the apparatus for recording the blood-presaure. Make a 
median incision through the skin of the abdomen and incise the liJiea 
alba. Introdu<'e the middle and index-fingers of your left hand through 
this opening and by using them as a guide enlarge the incision upwar<l 
as far as the cnsiform cartilage, and downward as far as the region of 




Fig. 79.— Region or I.ki 
JC. Inferior vena cava; RV, renal vein: K, kidnpy; SC, left ndrpnnl liody with oor- 
rcNpondiriK vein; S. jrcBtcr Bplanchnic nervp; A. abdominal sympatlielic neirc; M, minor 
splnnchnir nerves, from lunihnr Kanfdin to nuprarenal plexus below adrcDol liody; D, 
diiiphragni : ^iJ, thoraric Bj-nipalhPtir neri-e. 

the blad<ler. Apply a cloth moistened with wanned saline solution to 
the abdomen. 

Arrange the electric apparatus for stimulation with a quickly inter- 
rupted current of medium strength. Procure a pair of small shielded 
electrodes and connect them with the secondary coil of the inductorium. 
Ask the assistant to expose the region above the left kidney, holding 
this organ and the liver away from the field of operation. Identify the 
left suprarenal body at the junction of the left suprarenal vein with the 
inferior vena cava. It appears as a rounded, pea-shaped mass, possess- 
ing a pink color. With two forceps split the peritoneum and fascia 
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along its right (as you look at it) upper margin. 

for a small nerve in the fatty tissue of this region pursuing an oblique 
course upward through (he cms of the diaphragm. This is the left 
greater splanchnic nerve, connecting the thoracic sj-rapathetic sj-stem 
with the solar plexus. Place a loose silk ligature around it and secure 
it in shielded electrodes. Insulate by means of a narrow piece of rubber 
membrane and dry cotton. Allow the parts to close in around the 
electrodes and apply a warm cloth to the abdomen. 

Allow the carotid blood-preasure to !» recorded. Stimulate the 
afurc^aid nerve for al)u\it ton secoiuls until you have obtained an appre- 




., to,— Spi-vni 



ciable rise in pressure. Repeat this procedure after an interval. Apply '• 
the clip to the artery. Study the character of the tracing so obtained. 

j^nnotad'on.— The rise in blood-pressure iLsually consiats of two phase?. The I 
first is brought niiout by the vasoconstriction, resulting in the so-cnlled splanfhnie | 
or)cans in conse(|uence of the e:(ritation of this nerve. This rise appears witliin a I 
few seconds after the onset of the stimulation and finds JM oripn in a rapid transfer i 
of blood from tlie abdominal organs into the rhannel.^i of the general circulatofy I 
system. The second rise appears about ten seconds after the first, and i,H due to the 
constriction of the lilood-veswls of the jteneral system by the adrenin lil>ersled in 
consequence of the excitation of tbLs nerve. Obviously, only the left adrenal body is 
involved, because the innen'ation of these organs by the splanchnic nerve is uni- | 
lateral. 

Record the blood -pressure. Quickly tighten the silk ligature so 
to crush this nerve. Observe the gradual fall in pressure which is 1 
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brought about by the fact that the abdominal blood-vessels innervated 
by this nerve, lose their tonus and relax. Consequently, a certain 
quantity of blood will now find its way from the general circulation 
into the relaxed blood-vessels of the splanchnic organs. 

Apply the shielded electrodes to the distal (abdominal) end of the 
divided nerve. Replace the abdominal organs and cover the abdomen 
with a warm, moist cloth. Record the blood-pressure and stimulate 
the splanchnic nerve as described above. Owing to the lower general 
pressure, the rise will now be more pronounced. Disconnect the man- 
ometer and ligate the carotid artery. 

2. The Vasomotor Supply of the Kidney. — Procure an oncometer 
large enough to contain the kidney of this animal. Fill the outer com- 
partments of this instrument with warm water until their membranous 
inner walls have become moderately distended. Separate the left 
kidney from the fatty J;issue surrounding it, but do not injure its cap- 
sule. Place the lower hemispheric part of the oncometer underneath 
this organ. Adjust its cover so that the kidney assumes a central 
position between the rubber membranes, taking special care that its 
blood-vessels as well as the ureter pursue a perfectly normal course 
through the slit-like lateral orifice of the oncometer. Connect the 
compartment in the cover of this instrument by means of a piece of 
rubber tubing with a membrane tambour or piston recorder. It is not 
essential that this connecting tube be filled with water. Cover the 
abdomen with a warm, moist cloth. 

Register the excursions of the recording lever upon the smoked 
paper of a slowly revolving kymograph. Observe that the volume of 
the kidney undergoes cardiac and respiratory variations, i. e., it is 
increased during each systolic phase of the heart and suffers a more 
general increase during the entire inspiratory period. 

Temporarily obstruct both femoral arteries. Note the effect upon 
the volume of the kidney. Explain. Temporarily occlude the carotid 
arteries. Observe the change in the volume of the kidney. Explain. 

Adjust the shielded electrodes to the distal end of the divided left 
greater splanchnic nerve. While registering thq volume curve of the 
corresponding kidney stinmlate this nerve with a quickly interrupted 
current of moderate strength. Account for the decided reduction in 
its volume. Kill the animal by an excessive amount of ether. 

Dissect the region of the left kidney and adrenal body. Identify 
the organs on the opposite side, and also the suprarenal, mesenteric, and 
celiac ganglia and plexuses of the solar sympathetic system. Trace 
the greater splanchnic nerve into the thorax, identifying the thoracic 
sympathetic nerve and stellate ganglion. Enucleate the adrenal bodies. 
Bisect them and identify their cortical and medullary portions. 

3. Vasomotor Phenomena in Man. — Fill a large l)eaker with ice- 
water and another with water heated to 40° C. Introduce your hands 
for a short time. Withdraw, and note the effect upon the color and 
condition of the skin. Explain. 
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1. The Application of the Sphygmomanometer.^Piace I!ip index- 
finger of your left hand upon the skin over the brachial artf^ry of the 
subject. Palpate the radial pulse with the index- and middle fingers 
of your right hand. Gently compress the brachial artery until the 
radial pulse can no longer be felt. 

Place the 'index-finger of your left hand upon the skin over the 
brachial artci^. With your right hand adjust the chest-piece of a 




stethoscope upon the fiexor surface of the elbow-joint. Do you hear a 
sound? Gently compress the brachial artery. Describe the character 
of the sound now heard. Explain its cause. 

The sphygmomanometer most commonly used in making these tests 
consists of (o) a mercury manometer, (b) a narrow rubl)er cuff to fit 
around the arm, and (c) an inflating hulb with exhaust valve. In the 
sphyijmolonometer the place of the mercurial indicator is taken by a steel 
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Rpring whirh miint he calibrated frmn time to time by comparing Ha 
niovfineiiti! willi lhw<e of f» cjlumn (jf mercurj- under equal decrees a' 
prefltnirp. Since the men-ury manometer uinially consist.': of one vertical'l 
limb iRiuiini; away frum a central r«>ien'oir, the piTA^ure may be readf 
4j(T directly without correction. Some instruments. howe\'«', contain a 
U-^hupeil tiil>e, in uliich vane the pressure, as read off from the a 
ing limb, must be multiplied l>y 2. 
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The subject Bhouid tie ciiml'orl.tibly seated in a chair with his right 
forearm rcBliiig upon ii table. Adjust the amipiecc of the sphyg- 
momanometer (inodlfication of the Hiva-Rocci instrument) to the arm 
of the subject, Be sure tliat the lower edge of the euft does not encroach 
upon the elbow and is not applied too loosely. Two methods may be 
followed in determining the blood-pressure, namely, palpation and 
ttuseultatioii. 

(a) i'alpation. — Having adjusted the armpiece accurately, locate the 
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radial pulse with the fingers of the right hand. Close the exhaust valve 
and compress the rubber bulb rapidly to raise the pressure to about 
140 mm. Hg. In a young person possessing an elastic vascular system 
and in the sitting position, we would not expect to find a pressure higher 
than this. Consequently, the pressure in the cuff overcomes at this 
time the internal pressure. The brachial artery is fully compressed 
and the radial pulse obliterated. Now gradually deflate until the radial 
pulse just barely makes itself felt. Read the pressure and deflate rap- 
idly. Be sure to compress the arm for only the shortest possible time. 
Repeat again after intervals until you have acquired this technic thor- 
oughly and are able to obtain correct results. This gives the systolic 
blood-pressure. 

(6) Au^cuUation. — Place the chest-piece of a stethoscope over the 
region of the bifurcation of the brachial artery directly below the lower 
edge of the cuff. Inflate rapidly as before, then deflate gradually. No 
sound is heard when the brachial artery is obstructed. At the very 
moment, however, when the arterial pressure just overcomes the out- 
side pressure a sound is produced indicative of the systolic gushes of 
blood through the constriction. Read the pressure, which, as has just 
been stated, is the systolic. Practice this method a number of times. 
Compare these results with those obtained previously by palpation. 

The estimation of the diastolic pressure may be attempted during 
the process of palpation by carefully noting the amplitude of the oscilla- 
tions of the mercury of the manometer. When the systolic pressure 
breaks through the constriction these fluctuations are small, but become 
much larger as the diastolic value is approached. Below this point 
their amplitude again decreases. A better way is to ascertain this 
value by the method of auscultation. Having determined the moment 
when the systolic sound just appears, continue to deflate slowly. The 
sound becomes louder; soon reaches a maximum, and then suddenly 
disappears. Read the pressure at this point. It indicates the diastohc 
pressure. 

Deduct the value of the diastolic pressure from that of the systolic. 
This gives the pulse-pressure, which varies under ordinary conditions 
between 35 and 40 mm. Hg. 

2. Effect of Postixre. — Determine the systolic and diastolic pressures 
of the subject while resting horizontally upon the table with his head 
upon a pillow. Repeat this test after he has assumed the sitting posi- 
tion, and again after he has assumed the standing position. Tabulate 
the results and determine the pulse-pressure. Explain the results. 
What bearing do they possess upon the condition of the vascular system? 

Crampton has attempted to obtain an approximate estimate of the 
condition or vascular tone of a person by balancing the increase in the 
heart rate with the increase or decrease in blood-pressure resulting on 
standing up. The range of the systolic pressure has been found to be 
between +10 and — 10 mm. Hg, and the increase in the frequency of 
the heart between and 44. By assigning equal percentages to these 
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the following scale has been constructed, in accordance with which the 
vascular tone may be expressed in percentages: 

Heart rate, S>'8tolic blood-pre»*nure, 

increaHe. . — Increase . Decrease . 

+ 10 +8 -1-6 -1-4 -H2 -2 -4 -6 -8 -10 

Oto 4 100 95 90 85 SO 75 70 65 60 55 50 

5 to 8 95 90 85 80 75 70 6;> (K) 55 50 45 

9 to 12 90 85 80 75 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 

13 to 16 85 80 75 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 35 

17 to 20 80 75 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 l^x 30 

21 to 24 75 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 

25 to 28 70 (m 60 .55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 

29 to 32 65 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 

33 to 36 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 10 

37 to 40 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 10 5 

41 to 44 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 10 5 

Thus, a person who on standing up shows an increase in the cardiac 
rate of 10 beats, and an increase in the blood-pressure of 10 mm. Hg, 
would be in the condition A (95 per cent.). 

Barach calculates the energy-index in accordance with the following 
example: 

PresHurc. Heart rate. Index. 

In systole 120 mm. Hg X 72 = 8.640 mm. Hg 

In diastole 70 mm. Hg X 72 = 5.040 mm. Hg 

In both 190 mm. Hg X 72 = 13.680 mm. Hg 

The highest energ>'-index in a still normal person has been found to 
Ue close to 20,000 mm. Hg in a minute, and the lowest somewhere 
ateut 10,000. 

3. The Effect of Exercise. — Determine the normal systolic blood- 
pressure and rate of the heart with the subject standing. Repeat these 
determinations immediately after the subject has made forty flexions 
and extensions of the arms or thirty knee Ix^ndings in one minute. Re- 
peat one, two, three, four, and five minutes afterward. Construct a 
curve to show the course of the pressure and cardiac frequency. 

Determine the cardiac frequency and blood-pressure in a subject 
before and after he has made a stationary run lasting one-half minute. 

Determine the cardiac frequency and blood-pressure in a subject 
before and after he has ascended forty steps in the course of one minute. 

4. Venous Pressure. — Hold the hand against the chest in the region 
of the heart. Note the degree of filling of the veins. Raise the hand 
slowly until the veins collapse. Determine the distance between this 
level and the level of the heart. It corresponds to the height of the 
column of blood supported by the heart. 
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the following scale has been constructed, in accordance with which the 
vascular tone may be expressed in percentages: 

Heart rate, Systolic bUxxi-prowure. 

iacrcaiie. . Increatie . . PecreaHf . 

+ 10 4-8 -1-6 -1-4 -H2 -2 -4 -6 -8 -10 

Oto 4 1(K) Uo \)0 So SO 7") 70 6o tJO 55 50 

5to S 95 ^K) S5 so 75 70 65 &) 55 50 45 

9 to 12 90 S5 SO 75 70 (>.") 60 55 iV) 45 40 

13 to 16 S.') SO 75 70 65 60 5;5 50 45 40 35 

17 to 20 SO 75 70 65 60 5.'> 50 45 40 3a 30 

21 to 24 75 70 6.> 60 .V) 50 45 40 35 M) 25 

25 to 2S 70 (w 60 55 50 45 40 :}5 .30 25 20 

29 to 32 (5.5 ()0 5;> 50 45 40 .'^5 30 2.") 20 15 

33 to ,36 m ,V) 50 45 40 X) .'iO 2.5 20 15 10 

37 to 40 ,55 ,50 45 40 ,'^5 30 25 20 15 10 5 

41 to 44 50 45 40 35 liO 25 20 15 10 5 

Thus, a person who on standing up shows an increase in the cardiac 
rate of 10 beats, and an increase in the blood-pressure of 10 mm. Hg, 
would be in the condition A (95 per cent.). 

Barach calculates the energy-index in accordance with the following 
example: 

Pretwuro. Heart rate. Index. 

In systole 120 mm. Hg X 72 = S.640 mm. Hg 

In diastole 70 mm. Hg X 72 = 5.040 mm. Hg 

In both 190 mm. Hg X 72 = 13.6S() mm. Hg 

The highest energj'-index in a still normal person has been found to 
lie close to 20,000 mm. Hg in a minute, and the lowest somewhere 
al)out 10,000. 

3. The Effect of Exercise. — Determine the normal systolic blood- 
pressure and rate of the heart with the subject standing. Repeat these 
determinations immediately after the subject has made forty flexions 
and extensions of the arms or thirty knee Ix^ndings in one minute. Re- 
peat one, two, three, four, and five minutes afterward. Construct a 
curve to show the course of the pressure and cardiac frequency. 

Determine the cardiac frequenc\' and blood-pressure in a subject 
before and after he has made a stationary run lasting one-half minute. 

Determine the cardiac frequency and blood-pressure in a subject 
before and after he has ascended forty steps in the course of one minute. 

4. Venous Pressure. — Hold the hand against the chest in the region 
of the heart. Note the degree of filling of the veins. Raise the hand 
slowly until the veins collapse. Determine the distance l)etween this 
level and the level of the heart. It corresponds to the height of the 
column of blood supported by the heart. 



LESSON XXV 
THE CIRCULATION (Concluded) 



1. The AppUcatioD of the Sphygmograph. — Determine the rate of 
the subject's heart by palpation of the radial pulse. How is the rate 
afTet-'ted by the act of swallowing? 

Study the construction of the sphygmof^raph. It usually consists 
of a vibrating rod which acts in magnified form upon a recording lever. 
The end of the rod is equipped with an oval projection which is adjusted 
over the artery. Apply this instrument securely to the radial artery 
and record a number of normal sphygmographic curves. Study their 
character. 




Fia. 83. — Tbe Dddubon SpHTuuoaRAPH in Pottinoti. IBotceU.) 



Ask the subject to close his mouth and nostrils with the fingers of 
the free hand and exhale- forcibly. Explain the result (Valsalva's 
experiment). 

2. Relation Between the Arterial Pulse and the Action of the Heart. 
— Obtain a sphypmographic record of the radial pulse in proper relation 
with a record of the apex-beat registered by means of a cardiograph. 
Note whether any extrasystoles are present. 

Allow a cardiograph an<l a sphygmograph (radial artery) to register 
their excursions in the same ordinate upon a rapidly rotating drum, 
above the record of a tuning-fork. Obtain the approximate distance 
l)ctween the ascending aorta and the radial artery, and ascertain the 
speed of the pulse-wave by computing the difference of the cardiac and 
radial impulses. 

3. The Use of the I%lebograph. — Apply a metal or glass cup to 
the jugular fossa and connect it witJi a recording tambour. Also register 
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the time. Study the character of the phlebogram, and compare it with 
the curve of intra-auricular pressure. Under what conditions does the 
phlebogram become of special value? What changes would tricuspid 
regurgitation produce in the character of the tracing? 

Obtain a phlebogram in proper relation with a sphygmogram of the 
radial artery, or with a cardiogram. When would a record of this kind 
prove of special diagnostic value? 




Fia. 84.- — Pnecuograph. (Hai 



Annotation. — As the name indicates, a jupular cup consists of a hemispheric 
capsule of metal or glass which is placed flat against the region of the central end c^ 
the external jugular vein. The pulsations of this blood-vessel are transmitted to 
a recording drum. 

4. Relatioa Between the Cardiac and Respiratoiy Activities. — Ad- 
just a stethograph upon the chest of the subject and connect it with a 
recording tambour. Place a receiving cup over the region of the carotid 
artery and connect it with a recording drum arranged to register in the 




Fio. 85.— Maret's Pnei-uooraph. {Verdin.) 
The instrument mnsists of a tambour If), mounted on a flexible nictal plate (ri). By 
means of the bands e and e the metal plalJ! is tied to the chost. Any increase or decrease 
in the sice of the ehent will then affect the tambour by the lever arrantipnipnt shown in 
the fiRUre. Tlienc changes in the tambour arc tran«mi1t«i through the tulic r an pressure 
changes in the contained air lo n sceond ttunlwur (not shown in the figure) which records 
them upon a amokcd drum. {Howell.) 

same vertical line as the former. Beneath these writing levers adjust 
the marker of a Jaquet chronograph. While the subject assumes a 
perfectly inattentive attitude, record a number of respiratory cycles 
upon a dnm) revolving at a moderate speed. How many cardiac cycles 
does each respiratory cycle embrace? Do you observe an increase in 
the cardiac frequency on inspiration? Explain this variation. 

Annotation. — A simple stethograph may be made by fa.ttcning a small rubber 
pouch by means of a broad linen strap against the chest. The single orifice of this 
pouch is connected by means of a cannula and a piece of rubber tubing with a record* 
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ing tambour. Another convenient fonn consists of a long rubber tube about 2 
cm. in diameter and closed at one end. Its other end is connected with a recording 
tambour by means of small tubing (Fig. 84). The interior of the large tube is occu- 
pied by a long spiral spring. When applied transversely around the chest this tube 
will be lengthened on inspiration and air will be drawn into it, causing the membrane 
of the recording tambour to be displaced inward. On expiration, the recoil of the 
tube, aided by the spiral, increases the pressure within its lumen and forces the 
rubl>er membrane of the tambour outward. Marey*s stethograph (Fig. 85) consists 
of a metal plate which is fastened to the surface of the chest by means of a strap. 
The changes in the tension of this plate suffered by it in consequence of the respira- 
tory movements, are communicated by means of a lever to a receiving drum. The 
latter, in turn, (*ommunicates witli a recording drum. 



LESSON XXVI 

RESPIRATION 

HECHANICS OF RESPIRATION 

1. The Spirometer. — Study the construction of the spirometer 

(Hutchinson). Breathe normally, then close the nostrils and exhale 

normally through the mouthpiece of this instrument. Detennine the 

movement of the pointer and calculate the volume of the tidal air. 



Fic. 86. — WiMTWCH'a MoDinci 




Hotch:n8on'b Spiroueteb. (Rtkhert.) 



Breathe normally; then exhale forcibly through the mouthpiece. 
Detemiine the volume of the supplemental air. 

Set the spirometer at 5000 c.c. Breathe normally; then inspire deeply 
through the mouthpiece. Determine the volume of the complemental 
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Set the spirometer at zero. After several normal respirations, in- 
spire as deeply as possible and immediately expire as much as possible 
through the mouthpiece of the spirometer. Ascertain the vital capacity. 

2. Schema Illustrating the Action of the Thorax. — Examine the con- 
struction of the mode! represented in Fig. 87. 

(a) Normal Respiration. — Lower and raise the rubber membrane 
closini; the bell-jar. Observe that the rubber pouch representing the 
lung is expanded during the first movement, and decreased in size 
during the second. Clearly, these changes are brought about by an 
action upon the entire external surface of the rubber pouch. When the 
pressure in the "intrapleural space" (between the surface of the rubber 
pouch and the wall of the bell-jar) is decreased by the downward move- 






Fio. 87.— Apparatus Ii.i.ubtratino the Expansion of the Luno. (LauianM.) 
n, Bell iiir; B, lunB in fomi of rubber halloon; M. manompter in connwUoo with 
"intraplpurat epacf," Another manometer may be connected with the inlet-tube W 
register tlie "intra pulmonic pressure." 

ment of the "diaphragm" (rubber membrane), the walls of the "lung" 
(rubber pouch) are pulled uniformly outward. An area of low pressure 
is thereby established within the "lungs," forcing a certain quantity of 
air to flow through the "trachea" (inlet tube) into the pouch. The 
reverse relationships are established by the upward movement of the 
"diaphragm," simulating expiration. 

The two manometers fastened to the top of this model are connected, 
on the one hand, with the "intrapleural space" and, on the other, with 
the "trachea." Carefully observe the variations in the pressures dur- 
ing inspiration and expiration, showing that the fall in "intrapleural 
pressure" is responsible for the expansion of the "lung" and the subse- 
quent influx of air into its spaces. NormaUy, of course, the intrapleural 
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space is a capillary space filled with pleural fluid. This impUes that the 
surface of the lung is everywhere in close contact with the inner surface 
of the wall of the thorax. 

(6) Forced Respiration. — Lower and raise the "diaphragm" more 
forcibly, thereby producing a more ample expansion of the '*lung" and 
more decisive variations in pressure. 

(c) Dyspnea and Asphyxia, — The former condition may be repro- 
duced in a mechanical way by partially closing the stop-cock with which 
the inlet tube is equipped. This would correspond to an incomplete 
closure of the trachea and would greatly impair the interchange of the 
respiratory air. Note the resistance now acting against the "dia- 
phragm." Obviously, this diminution in the cahber of the inlet tube 
must augment the variations in the intrapleural and intrapulmonic 
pressures. 

Close the stop-cock completely, simulating the condition of asphyxia, 
or complete absence of air. 

id) Collapse of the Lungs. — Expand the "lung" by moving the 
"diaphragm" downward. Suddenly permit air to rush into the "intra- 
pleural" space by slightly tilting the rubber cork closing the upper 
orifice of the bell-jar. Observe the immediate loss of "intrapleural" 
pressure and collapse of the "lung." Having in this way destroyed the 
"intrapleural" pressure, endeavor to expand the "lung" by moving the 
"diaphragm" downward. 

3. Application of Above Principles to the Thorax of the Mammal. — 
Anesthetize a cat and maintain the anesthesia throughout the following 
experiments: Perform tracheotomy. Make a median incision through 
the skin in the midventral line of the body, beginning near the tip of 
the sternum and extending well along the linea alba. Reflect the 
skin on each side so as to expose the ventral aspect of the thorax. Study 
the mechanism of normal respiration. Note the excursions of the 
diaphragm and contraction of the neighboring intercostal muscles. 
Observe the downward movement of the liver and stomach on inspira- 
tion. Which part of the chest is affected most in quiet breathing? 
Produce forced respiration by partially closing the rubber tube attached 
to the tracheal cannula. The normally diaphragmatic type of respira- 
tion is now gradually augmented by costal respiration. Observe also 
that the accessory movements of respiration are now much more con- 
spicuous. 

4. Action of the Diaphragm. — Open the abdominal cavity by an 
incision through the linea alba. Retract the margins of the wound and 
depress the liver. Observe: (a) The muscular and tendinous portions 
of the diaphragm, {b) the general shape of this septum, \c) the course 
of the fibers composing its muscular part, (d) the manner of attachment 
and insertion of these fibers, and (e) the character of their contraction. 

Determine the distance traversed by the tendinous portion of the 
diaphragm on quiet inspiration. Identify the complemental space, 
bounded by the upper suiface of the diaphragm and the opposite wall 
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of the chest. Observe that this space is widened on inspiration and 
that the lower borders of the lungs are then drawn into it. Trans- 
illuminate this region, so that individual alveoli may be made out. Note 
that the tissue of the lung is in absolute contact with the tendinous 
portion of the diaphragm. 

5. Intrapleural Pressure. — Procure a water manometer. Color the 
water with a little indigo-carmin. Connect the central tube of this 
manometer with a metal cannula, about 10 cm. in length and curved 
at its end. Force the end of this cannula through the soft tissues of 
the seventh intercostal space and immediately turn it so that it comes 
to lie flat between the surface of the lung and the chest wall. Do not 
move it excessively, because this might give rise to a leakage of air 
into the intrapleural space and a collapse of the lung. 

Observe that the liquid in the manometer is drawn toward the 
chest as soon as the end of the cannula has perforated the wall of the 
thorax and has forced the lung tissue away from the inner surface of the 
chest wall. The end of the cannula thus comes to lie between the 
visceral and parietal layers of the pleura. The air in this artificial 
cavity, and hence also the liquid in the manometer, is exposed to the 
elastic recoil of the lung tissue. The force of this recoil is indicated by 
the inward movement of the liquid (cm. H2O). Inasmuch as the lung 
tissue is more highly stretched during the inspiratory period, this press- 
ure must fluctuate. It approaches zero (line of atmospheric pressure, 
760 mm. Hg) at the end of expiration and assumes a value of as much 
as — 5 mm. Hg (756 to 755 mm. Hg) on quiet inspiration. 

Partially occlude the rubber tube attached to the tracheal cannula. 
As the breathing assumes a labored character, these differences in the 
intrapleural pressure become more apparent ( — 8 to — 10 nun. Hg, in 
cats), because the lung tissue is now put under a greater elastic tension 
than during normal respiration. 

6. Collapse of the Lung. — Inspect the tendinous portion of the dia- 
phragm through the wound in the abdominal wall. Note that the pink 
pulmonary tissue lies in absolute contact with it. Twist the cannula 
slightly, allowing air to enter the pleural sac. The lung tissue will then 
l)e seen. to recoil from the diaphragm (pneumothorax). This procedure 
most generally leads to the collapse of only one lung, while the other 
lung remains expansible and is capable of effecting an adequate inter- 
change of the gases. Discuss the effect of placing the chest and posterior 
part of the animal in a compartment in which a negative pressure may 
be produced equaling the intrapleural. 

Open the cavity of the thorax by a cut through the median line of 
the sternum. Institute artificial respiration throujrh the ether bottle. 
Note the position of the cannula in the now actual and greatly enlarged 
intrapleural space. Withdraw it. 

Temporarily discontinue the artificial respiration. Observe that the 
respiratory muscles continue to contract in spite of the fact that the 
lungs can no longer be expanded. As the CO2 accumulates in the 
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system, stimulating the respiratory center to increased activity, these 
reflex movements frequently assume a spasmodic character. 

Inspect the internal aspect of the chest wall, and note the shape 
of the thoracic cavity. Identify the pulmonary blood-vessels. Trans- 
illuminate the border of either lung, noting its alveolar structure. Iden- 
tify portions of the visceral pleura below the apex of the heart. Note 
its structural pecuUarities. 

7. The Phrenic Nerves. — Isolatfe both phrenic nerves ^bove the 
diaphragm and place them in loose ligatures. These nerves are easily 
found, because they descend in close proximity to the heart, the right 
selecting the highway of the inferior vena cava. Stimulate them 
separately with single induction shocks of moderate strength. Observe 
the resultant contraction of the corresponding half of the diaphragm 
and note the effect of this contraction upon the position of the ab- 
dominal organs. Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. 

Trace the course of each phrenic nerve to its origin in the cervical 
portion of the spinal cord. 

8. Swim Test. — Grasp the tracheal cannula with your left hand, 
and separate the trachea and lungs, together with the heart and large 
blood-vessels, from the neighboring parts. Place this mass in water, 
observing that the buoyancy of the lungs is sufficient to carry con- 
siderable additional weight. How would an atelectatic lung behave 
under these circumstances? What use is made of these facts medico- 
legaUy? 

9. The Excised Lung. — Remove the metal cannula from the model, 
illustrating the manner in which the lungs are expanded. Insert this 
cannula in the trachea of the excised lungs, and suspend this preparation 
in the bell-jar. Repeat the observations made previously with the 
rubber pouch. 

Remove the lungs. Compress them in the palm of your hand. 
Are you able thereby to expel all the air from them? Repeat the swim 
test. Explain your inability to render them air free. 
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RESPIRATION (Continued) 
STETHOGRAPHY. METHODS OF ARTTFIOAL RESPIRATION. PULMOTOR. 

1. Frequency of Respiration. — Study the movements of the thorax 
and abdomen. Differentiate between diaphragmatic and costal breath- 
ing. Measure the circumference of the chest at the level of the nipples 
on deep expiration and inspiration. Count the number of respirations 
of the subject first in the horizontal and then in the erect position. 
Count again after a stationary run lasting thirty seconds, and again 
after forty to fifty flexions and extensions of the arms or knee bendings. 
Explain the result. 

2. Percussion and Auscultation. — Familiarize yourself with the nor- 
mal percussion sound of the lungs as obtained, say, in the region below 
the clavicle. Outline the upper boundary of the liver and the area 
of cardiac dulness. Make a diagram showing the position of the 
thoracic viscera. 

FamiUarize yourself with the normal vesicular sounds of the lungs. 
Auscultate over the bronchi and trachea. 

3. Stethography. — Adjust a stethograph to the chest of the subject 
while he is quietly sitting beside a table (see Fig. 84). Allow a recording 
drum to register the respiratory movements over the record of a Jaquet 
chronograph. Ask the subject to take two or three deep breaths in 
quick succession. Explain the result. 

Record normal curves of respiration for about twenty seconds. 
Read aloud during the next forty seconds. Carefully note the modi- 
fications produced by the voice. 

Ask the subject to hold his breath after a moderate inspiration. 
The breaking point will be reached in about forty seconds. Repeat 
after a deep inspiration. The breaking point will now be reached after 
about fifty s<»conds. Repeat after having breathed forcibly for two or 
three minutes. The breaking point then occurs after two or three 
minutes. Since the imperative demand to respire is due principally to 
the accumulation of carbon dioxid, and only in a lesser degree to the 
scarcity of oxygen, the breaking point cannot be much prolonged by the 
previous inhalation of oxj'gen. 

Register a normal curve of respiration for about twenty seconds. 
Drink half a glass of water without stopping. Explain this modifica- 
tion. 

Record normal curves of respiration. Ask the subject to approxi- 
mate the tips of his two index-fingers. Explain the change in the char- 
acter of the respiratory movements. 

Take tracings of the modified respiratory- curve of laughing, sneez- 
ing, and coughing. 

13i) 
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4. Infiuence of Carbon Diozid.^Coinpre^ the noEitrils of the sub- 
}rvi and allow hiin to l>reathe from and into a rubber l>ag containing 
aiNjut :J0 Iit<?r8 of air. As soon as the COj has accuniiitated sufficiently 
thf subject will breathe more rapidly and more deeply- until his rate is 
aliflul ftirty to the minute. Stop the experiineat soon after the occur- 
rence of the hyperpnea, 

Kepcat this experiment after having interpose<t a receptacle ctf 
1 or 2 hlers capacity containii^ soda-hmc or slicks of sodium hydrate. 
The carlxin dioxid will be absorbed, while the oxj'gcn in the bac is beii% 
used up. fonsequently, there will be no hyperpnea. Only a few 
minut<?s will be required to establish this fact. Immediately allow the 
subject to breathe nonnal air, otherwise the oxj-jjen defieiency will lead 
to cyanosis, frontal headache, and unconsciousness. 

5. Artificial Respiration.— Familiarize yourself with the SyIvest*T 
ami I^chiifcr methwU of artificial n'spiralion. Place the subject upon 
his back with the feet somewhat elevated. Take a [Kisition at the head 




I 



of the subject and grasp hia wrist*. Now brin^ the forearms a 
the sides of the chest and press n;ently inward and downward against 
the ribs. Release the pressure, allowing the elasticity of the chest wall 
to restore normal conditions. Bring the amia above the head so as to 
stretch the accessory muscles and to enlarge the chest still further. 
Repeat this procedure at the rate of eighteen times in a minute (Syl- 
vester) . 

Place the subject upon his ventral surface with a roller cusliion under 
the epigastric region. Take a [Msition over the legs of the subject, fac- 
ing his head. Place the palms of your hands against the posterior and 
lateral aspect of the subject's lower ribs. Bring an even and gentle 
pressure to Iwar upon this region. Release the pressure so as to allow 
the elasticity of the cheat wall to restore normal conditions. Repeat 
this procedure at the rate of sixteen to eighteen times in a minute 
(Schafer). What are the advantages of this method? 

Study the con.slniction and action of the pulniotor. What are it» 
advantages and disadvantages? Contrast. 
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RESPIRATION (Continued) 
NERVOUS REGULATION OF RESPIRATION 

1. Accessory Movements of Respiration. — Anesthetize a mammal 
and continue the anesthesia throughout the following experiments: 
Perform tracheotomy. Observe the movements of the facial muscles 
and note especially the changes in the size of the nostrils during inspira- 
tion and expiration. Render these movements more conspicuous by 
temporarily occluding the rubber tube attached to the tracheal cannula. 

2. Self-regulation of Respiration. — Attach a pair of bellows to the 
tracheal cannula. Suddenly inflate the lungs. Note the expiratory 
effort immediately ensuing. Suddenly deflate the lungs and observe 
that the animal makes an immediate effort at inspiration. Explain 
these results upon the basis of the self-regulatory function of the vagi 
nerves. 

3. The Trigeminal and Glossopharyngeal Nerves. — Apply a stetho- 
graph to the chest of this animal and register the respiratory movements 
upon the paper of a slowly revolving kymograph. Stimulate the nasal 
lining by means of a small plug of cotton attached to the end of a stick 
of wood. Note the resultant inhibition of respiration and forced ex- 
piratory efforts (act of sneezing). Enumerate the different nervoas 
parts involved in this reflex. Stimulate the Uning of the fauces and 
pharynx in the same manner, producing thereby those modifications of 
respiration which constitute the act of coughing. Trace the course of 
this reflex. 

4. The LsLTynx. — Make a median incision through the skin covering 
the region of the larynx and hyoid bone. Ligat€ the vein crossing the 
larynx and reflect the skin. Identify the thyroid and cricoid cartilages. 
Note the movability of the larynx and trachea. Isolate the superior 
and inferior larj-ngeal branches of the vagus on both sides, and place 
them in loose silk ligatures. 

Annotation. — ^The superior laryngeal nerve pursues a course transversely across 
from the vagus nerve, and enters the lateral aspect of the th^Toid cartilage. It is 
the largest nerve of this region. The inferior lar^iigeal nerve is isolated most 
readily below the larynx. It pursues a course upward along the trachea to enter 
the inferior aspect of the larynx. 

Cut across the phar>'nx between the hyoid bone and upper margin 
of the thyroid cartilage. Bring the tip of the epiglottis through the 
incision and secure it by means of a pair of artery forceps. Enlarge 
the incision laterally so that the larynx may be raised and an unob- 
structed view l)e obtained of its interior. Identify the true and false 
vocal cords, the glottis, and the ventricles. Observe the alterations in 
the size and sha[)e of the glottis in quiet inspiration and expiration. 
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Temporarily occlude the rubber tube attached to the tracheal cannula, 
producing dyspnea and thereby rendering these variations more con- 
spicuous. 

Stimulate the hning of the larynx with a tuft of cotton fastened to 
a wooden stick. Note the resultant inhibition of respiration and the 
forced efforts at expiration (act of coughing). Compare these effects 




Fia. 89. — Latbrai. View of Lartnx 

TO iLLOeTHATE TBB AcTlOS OF THB CRICO- 
THTROID McaCLE. 

H, ityoiii bone; M, thyrohyoid mem- 
branes; PA, poraum Adami; T, thyroid 
ntrtilage; C. criooid cartiloKe; T'r, trachea; 
CT, cricotliyroid muscle: P, vertical plate 
of cricoid with <,A) arytenoid cartiliiRce 
placed trannverwly upon it« articulalini- 
proccHHen: VC, i-ocol cordn: R, imagimir>' 
center of rotation of cricoid. When crico- 
thyroid niuacle contracta, T and C are 
hmuBhl cliwor together, while A is forced 
away from PA. 




Tio. go. — The Inhehtatioh of tbb 
Lartnx (Pobterioh Vibw; One Sidb). 
B, Bane of tongue; E, epiglottii; A. 
arytenoid muncles; CA, cnco-arj'tcDoid 
niuucle; T, trachea; V, vagua nerve; SL, 
Biipcrior laryngeal Qcrvc; J and O, its inner 
and outer l>ranchea; JL, inferior laryngeal 
nerve; Br, vagal fibers innervating bron- 
chia] musculature. 



with those commonly observed after the entrance of a foreign body into 
the larynx. 

5. The Superior Laryngeal Nerve. — Place the intact superior laryn- 
geal nerve in shielded electrodes and stimulate ver>' briefly. Analyze 
the effect produced thereby upon (a) the general character of the 
respiratory movements, and (6) the action of the larj-ngea! muscles. 

Divide the superior laryngeal nerve between two ligatures. Stimu- 
late its distal as well as it8 central end repeatedly, analyzing the effects 
produced in each case. 
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AnnoUxtum. — ^The superior laryngeal nerve is chiefly a sensory nerve, but also 
embraces a certain number of motor fibers which innervate the cricothyroid muscle. 
Consequently, the stimulation of the intact nerve must give rise to an inhibition of 
respiration and forced expiratory efforts, and secondly, to an approximation of the 
cricoid and thyroid cartilages and a greater tension of the vocal cords. 

6. Tl|e Inferior Laxyngeal Nerve. — Place the intact inferior laryn- 
geal nerve in shielded electrodes. Stimulate briefly and note the eflfects 
of the stimulation upon (a) the general character of the respiratory 
movements, and (6) the action of the laryngeal muscles. 

Divide the inferior laryngeal nerve between two ligatures. Stimu- 
late its distal as well as its central end, and study the effects (if any) 
produced in each case. 





Fig. 91. — Diagram Illustrating the Abduction and Adduction op the Vocal Cordb. 

A, Abduction: 1, point of insertion of the post, crico-arytenoid muscle; G, glottis. B, 
adduction: 2, points of insertion of the lat. crioo-arytenoid and thjrro-arytenoid muscles; 
3, point of insertion of the arytenoid muscles. The dot indicates the podtion of the 
center of rotation of the arytenoid cartilages. 

AnnotcUion. — The inferior laryngeal nerve is a motor nerve, innervating the 
muscles of the larynx, except the cricothyroid. Consequently, its stimulation must 
give rise to peripheral effects only. These consist chiefly in contractions of the 
arytenoid muscles which have to do with the approximation of the vocal cords and 
the size of the glottis. In the dog the innervation of this nerve, as well as that of 
the superior laryngeal nerve, is unilateral. 

7. The Main Trunk of the Vagus Nerve. — Expose both vagi nerves 
below their superior laryngeal branches. Divide each nerve between 
two ligatures. Observe that the rate of the I'espiratory movements is 
now greatly reduced, whereas their depth is increased. The total gas 
interchange is not seriously impaired. Stimulate the central end of 
either nerve with weak, medium, and strong currents. Discuss the 
part which the vagi nerves play in regulating the frequency and am- 
plitude of the respiratory movements, formulating a concise picture of 
the self-regulation of respiration by means of these nerves. Administer 
an overdose of ether to the animal. 
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2. The Placenta. — Procure a placenta. Wear rubber gloves or 
handle this organ only with instruments. Study its appearance and 
draw a diagram to illustrate its position in the uterus. Divide the 
umbiUcal cord and identify its constituent blood-vessels. Observe the 
character of the outer and inner surfaces of the placenta. Note that the 
umbilical vessels complete their subdivision before the substance of the 
placenta is reached. Follow a cluster of vessels and separate the tissue 
suppUed by them from the tissue supplied by neighboring groups of 
vessels. Susp)end the fringed tissue so isolated in a beaker filled with 
water. By this means one may reproduce the conditions normally 
existing in this organ, the water representing the maternal blood with 
which the fetal blood is in diffusion relation. 

3. The Respiratory Movements in Fishes. — Carefully study the 
op)eiiing and closing of the gill plates. What is the relation between 
this movement and the movements of the floor of the mouth? Draw 
diagrams to show the parts involved in these movements. Show the 
position of the maxillary and bfonchostegal valves during inspiration 
and expiration. 
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area is attached a metal plate and ring, so that the membrane as a whole 
may be lowered and raised. The upper orifice of the bell-jar is closed 
by means of a rubber cork bearing a relatively narrow inlet tube. This 
ehamlxT is traversed by a horizontal tulw of very soft rubl>er, draining 
a receptacle filled with water. 

Allow the water to flow steadily through this tube. Then lower 
the rubber membrane (diaphragm), thereby decreasing the pressure in 
the glass compartment (intrathoracic pressure). Note that the "pul- 




F«i. 92. — DtVICB TO IlLIIBTRATE the INPLCENCE or TBE RBePtHATODT MOVEMENTB 

UPON THE Flow of tbe Bixx>d thholih tub Pi'LHonaby Hlood-vehhelj*. (Herino.) 
A, HeW inr: B, rubber menihraDc cIoiuiik it; V. Hofl^mbbcr pourb to imitate tbc pul- 
niUDory hlood-vcsBcla; GH, arrangcnipnt for (orpins wutor through V uodrr ■ rODHtant 
lircsaurc: J, manometer counoctnl »-Jth ''intrapltiiral Kpare." On iospiralion, pro- 
duced by niovinR the rubber membrane downward, the intrapleural prewurc ia deereased. 
This (rives rise to an anpiralion which icnda to pull the wall of V outward, facilitalinit 
the flow from (! to H. 



monary blood-lx^," as represented by the thin rubber tube, is now large, 
allowing a free through flow. The opposite effect is produced by rais- 
ing the diaphragm. The calilwr of the pulmonary blood-vepsels is then 
ilecreased and the pulmonar>- resistance increased. 

5. Effect of Decreased Atmospheric Pressure.^ — Place a mouse under 
the bell-jar of an ordinarj- air-pump. Allow the pressure existing within 
this compartment to Ix- recorded by means of a mercury manometer 
connected with the suction tulje of the pump. Apply suction, lowering 
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the pressure gradually to one-half and one-third of an atmosphere 
(760 mm. Hg). Under normal conditions oxygen exerts a pressure of 
20.94 per cent, of an atmosphere or about 153 mm. Hg. At 10 per 
cent, (one-half of an atmosphere) the animal will become restless and 
dyspneic, and at 7 per cent, (one-third of an atmosphere) lose conscious- 
ness and die. This pressure corresponds to the pressure prevailing at 
an altitude of 30,000 feet. 



LESSON XXXI 

RESPIRATION (Concluded) 
ELIMINATION OF CARBON DIOXID AND CONSUMPTION OF OXYGEN 

L The Elimination of Carbon Dioxid and Water. — Exhale repeatedly 
through a glass tube into a beaker filled with Ume-water. Explain the 
resultant turbidity. 

Procure a 4-ounce Woulflfe bottle with three necks and the necessary 
delivery tubes and stopp)ers; three 5-inch calcium chlorid tubes with 
side tubes and perforated stoppers; a Geissler bulb with KOH and 
CaCU tubes, two small flasks with stoppers, and two glass tubes; a 
2-liter bottle in which the animal is placed; and two 8-Uter bottles. 

The tubes containing the calcium chlorid should be put in the dry- 
ing oven at a temperature of 100° to 120° C. for several hours. They 
are then cooled in a desiccator. Weigh two of them, marked e and /. 
The Woulflfe bottle and Geissler bulbs are filled with a 50 p)er cent, 
solution of KOH. To the latter is attached the CaCh part and rubber 
connecting tubes, which are then clamp)ed. The whole is weighed. 
The two flasks b and h are filled with a strong solution of Ba (OH) 2. 
Weigh the bottle d into which the animal is to be placed later on. 
Connect these parts and fill one of the siphon bottles (8 Uters). Arrange 
the other (fc) at a distance of 1 m. below the filled one (i). 

Place a white rat into the 2-liter lx)ttle and weigh. Connect this 
bottle with the others. Start the siphon. Adjust the distance of the 
siphon bottles so as to give a sufficient ventilation to the animal (indi- 
cated by its rsde of respiration). When the upper bottle has been 
nearly emptied, clamp the tube connecting it with the adjoining flask 
and quickly put the second (now filled) bottle in its place. Remove 
the clamp, and again siphon. Continue this procedure for about one 
hour. 

At the end of this period clamp the siphon tube, turn the stoppers 
of the CaCh bottles, and disconnect the tubing. Weigh tubes d, e, 
/, and g. Obviously, parts a, 6, and c remove the H2O and CO2 from the 
air supplied to the animal, whereas parts e, /, and g collect the H2O and 
CO2 given oflf by the animal in the course of this experiment. By weigh- 
ing these parts before and after this test a means is provided for deter- 
mining the amount of these excreta. 

Determine the loss in weight suffered by the animal during this test. 
Ascertain how much H2O and CO2 left the animal during this period. 
Do those amounts correspond to the loss in weight of the animal? 
Explain. 

2. The Consumption of Oxygen. — Fill the pressure tube B with a 
solution of potassium pyrogallate, made by mixing 2 parts of a 25 per 
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cent, aqueous solution of KOH and 1 part of a 5 per cent, aqueous 
solution of pyrogallic acid. The air must be analyzed as it passes into 




Fio. 03. — Apparatl-i 



Expired Alfu (/Toll.) 



the apparatus represented in Fig. 93 and again as it leaves the siphon 
bottle. To accomplish this end fill the gas buret A with water by 




suction. Connect its upper end with tube K of the respiration appa- 
ratus (Fig. 93), and allow the siphoned wr to displace the water in the 
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buret. Turn the stop-cocks upon its two ends, and connect its lower 
end with the rubber tube of the pressure bottle B, containing the potas- 
sium pyrogallate. Expel the air from the connecting tube and turn 
the three-way stop-cock so that the pyrogallate may flow into the buret. 
Raise the pressure tube and finally clamp the connecting tube close to 
the buret. Turn the buret repeatedly (ten minutes) and open the 
clamp, allowing the potassium p3T0gallate to take the place of the 
absorbed oxygen. Then remove the clamp, but allow the tubes to 
remain in connection for another ten minutes. At the end of this period 
adjust the level of the solution in the buret to the level of the solution 
in the pressure tube. Take the reading. Analyze the oxygen content 
of the normal air. Subtract the amount of oxygen of the respired 
air from that found in the normal air. The result corresponds to the 
amount of oxygen consumed by the animal. 



LESSON XXXII 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

REFLEX ACnON 

1. Histologic Study of Different Neurons. — Examine under the 
microscope motor neurons from the cerebral cortex, cells of Purkinje 
from the cerebellum, motor cells from the anterior horn of the spinal 
gray matter, and sensory cells from the spinal ganglion. Draw a dia- 
gram of each. 

Orient yourself regarding the principal tracts of the spinal cord, 
the formation of the spinal roots and their function, and other data of 
general interest. 

2. Dissection of the Nervous System of the Frog.— Kill a frog\\ath 
ether. Make a median incision through the skin covering the skull 
cap. Hold the scalpel slantingly and perforate the bone about midway 
between the eyes, taking care not to penetrate too deeply. With a 
pair of small forceps cut away the bone around the perforation, enlarg- 
ing the opening considerably. Having uncovered the white cerebral 
hemispheres and olfactory lobes, dissect backward until you have 
brought into view the rounded, grayish optic lobes or corpora bigemini. 
The cerebellum is rudimentary' and occupies a position in front of these 
bodies. Identify the optic nerves. 

Expose the entire spinal cord by breaking away the vertebrae along 
the dorsal aspect of the animal. Identify the spinal nerves and spinal 
roots. 

3. Refiex Action. — Pith a frog and destroy its brain (not the spinal 
cord). Suspend the animal from a stand over a plate. Pinch the toes 
of one foot with the forceps. Observe that the foot is withdrawn from 
the seat of the stimulation by muscular activity. 

Produce this reaction by immersing the foot in a weak solution of 
acetic acid. Repeat by applying the electrodes to the sole of the foot 
and stimulating with a brief tetanic current of moderate strength. 

Destroy the spinal cord with a wire. Repeat the electric excitation 
and obser\T whether or no the different impulses so generated still 
induce motor responses. Draw conclusions regarding the part played 
by the spinal cord in this reaction. 

Annotation. — ^The solution of acetic acid should be weak, possibly 3 drops of 
glacial ac(»tic acid to about 20 c.c. of water. Strengthen it in case it should fail to 
stimulate. Immerse the foot in clean water after ever>' stimulation. When the 
electric current is employed as a means of inducing reflex action, differentiate shari)ly 
lx»tween the local muscular contractions and tliose co-ordinated general contractions 
which eventually cause the removal of the foot from the seat of the stimulation. 

In order to save material the student may omit destroying the spinal cord 
with the wire. This procedure, as may he surmised, destroys the spinal reflex ac- 
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f. Localizatioa of the Reflex Center fw die Hmd L^&.— If the 

'liinal '-'fH fia« iw»t In*!) 'J«itrt>y«l Id the frog u=«l f« Experiment 3, 
thitt a/iiinaJ may nrrtr liH (•mplovfrd for the following test: Siepend the 
^raiftl'-m fivff; in tbfr aMiial »'ay. Open its atxlominal and tboTsrir c»v- 
iti*s an'l rtunivt: tbf; ^'w-f-ra. I*lf-ntify the vertebral rnlunm with its 
nin*: vfrrt>-l>r:e. pRxlii'f a n-flex by idiniulating the sole of the foot 
'■If^trifTally. Now rriaki- a tranfl\'enie rut between the !<e€(Hid and third 
vertf;brff:. 1''-^l the n-f1<-xi-!< again. Cut between the third and fourth 





Kkphehentatiii! 



roSHOWTBK Posi- 



lO. 00.— Duo BAM T( 

(irxiiK DiiAiN orTiiK tHuit. noN or the Reflex uentebs in the 

av. ()l(.irt..rv iiiTv™; OL, i.Haot.n^ Swnal Cokd octhe Faoo. 
•1h'; ': '•-rMiniiii: 7', tw<-<'ii )>ruiii: OpL. BC aiid BS, Brachial center and 

i.lli' l>il«i>: (V, I'l-n-lM-tliitiii M. mnliillH; iiirvi.; .4, n-ntpr for tho parlsof the truok; 

'«. >i|.ii>ril riirrl. 'I'lii- rniiiini iiitv>-h lire HC and iS.V, wiotic cpnt^r and nene. The 

iiilinili'il liy It'iTiiiiii iiiiiMi'nilH. nmnNin indirate the different vertebra. 

■crlcbrii' anil iwiiin tcHt the rtiHexcw. Continue this process until no 
loiiKiT iibli- Irt flicit tlii« reflex. At which level do you localize the 



^riiitii 



■i'iil.i>r'f 



.liimrfiift'ott. 'Ilir fni(t jhmwihi'm nira^ vcrti'liro'. Its vertebral column ends &t 
llii- iliinwil |iniiiiiiii>iiiv. l-'riHH lu-rc the tenth vertebra or urostylc extends backward 
In Ihc lip ()f llu- \Ku\y. NoliiT that tlie three mots of the seiatic Derw enter the 
iiinl 111 ditTiTt'iit It'vcU, the iirraiiiR-iiient beinn such tliat a transverse eut made 
Ik'Iwii'h iIii' Mixlli iiiul iteveiilh \'i'rtel>ra' traverses the upper e.xtent of the sdktic 
ii-tilrr. ili'ttniyiiiK tin- ri-flcxes cxc»nit(il with the help of this nerve. 

t>. Locallutlon of Function.— The same fro^ may be used for the 
rolluwiiiK twt: Identify the throe nx)t8 of one sciatic ner\-e and place 
them in hxwe liKatiin<i<. I'huv the fro(i upon a moistened plate and 
stiniuliite each r»K)t se|wniteiy with siiijcle induction shocks of very 
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moderate intensity. Divide them and stimulate the distal end of each. 
Observe that they innervate different groups of muscles. 

A similar localization of function may be detected in the sciatic 
center itself. Very fine needle electrodes should be used in mapping 
out this area. 

6. Summation of Afferent Impulses. — Destroy the brain of a frog 
(not the cord). Adjust two thin copper wires to one foot about 1 cm. 
apart and connect them with the secondar>' coil of an indue toriimi. 
Stimulate with a subminimal-reflex induction shock, i. e., with one which 
does not evoke a reflex, but may cause a local muscular reaction. 
Stimulate with two or three of these shocks in quick succession, and 
observe the reflex action ultimately resulting in consequence of this 
summation. 

7. Effect of Thermal Stimuli. — Remove the wires from the frog used 
in Experiment 6. Dip the foot at intervals into water of 10°, 20**, 
and 30° C. Which is the most eflScient stimulus? Finally, immerse 
the foot in cold water, which is then heated gradually until an intense 
reflex is evoked. 

8. Spreading of Reflexes. — Apply the electrodes to the foot of this 
frog and stimulate first with a weak current and then with a strong 
current. Note that the weak stimulation gives rise to a perfectly local- 
ized reflex, whereas the strong stimulation evokes, in addition, move- 
ments of the other leg, trunk, and forelimbs. In other words, the 
strong stimulation causes the primary' impulses to spread to other reflex 
circuits. 

Hold the foot of one leg between your fingers. Place a small piece 
of filter-paper moistened with moderately dilute acetic acid, upon the 
skin of the ventral aspect of the thigh of the same leg. Observe that 
the impulses so elicited eventually involve other n^flex circuits, caus- 
ing the opposite leg to be moved. Naturally, if the filter-paper is 
brushed away by these movements, this result has a purely mechanical 
cause. Immerse the frog in fresh water. 

9. Reflex Time. — Suspend the frog in the usual way and stimulate 
the sole of one foot several times with weak and strong electric cur- 
rents. Count in each case the number of seconds elapsing between the 
moment of stimulation and the onset of the reflex action. This interval 
is the so-called reflex time. What is the relationship between this 
period and the intensity of the stimulus. 

10. Inhibition of Reflexes Upon Central Paths. — Expose and ligate 
the sciatic nerve of one side. Divide the nerve distally to the ligature. 
Apply the electrodes to the central end of this nerve. Immerse the 
foot of the opposite leg in a weak solution of acetic acid and simulta- 
neously stimulate the central end of the sciatic nerve with a weak 
tetanizing current. Note the resultant inhibition of the reflex. At 
what point of this reflex system do the impulses from the central end 
of the opposite sciatic nerve interfere with the impulses from the foot 
immersed in the acid? 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM (Continued) 

REFLEX ACTION. REMOVAL OF CEREBRUM 

1. Inhibition of Reflexes by Higher Centers. — Etherize a frog. 
Make a median incision through the skin covering the skull-cap. Per- 
forate with the point of a knife and enlarge the opening by means of a 
pair of forceps. Identify the cerebral hemispheres and remove them. 
After an interval suspend the frog and determine the reflex time in the 
usual way. 

Sprinkle a few crystals of sodium chlorid upon the upper surface 
of the optic lobes, and again ascertain the reflex time. Since these 
bodies possess an inhibitor action upon spinal reflex action, this means 
of stimulation will tend to lengthen this period. 

Remove both optic lobes, and again determine the reflex time. 
Obviously, their removal must destroy this inhibitor influence and 
intensify spinal reflex action. 

2. Exaggeration of Reflexes by Means of Stiychnin. — Inject a drop 
or two of a 0.5 per cent, solution of sulphate of strychnin into the dorsal 
lymph-sac of a frog. After a few minutes stimulate the foot of this frog 
mechanically. Repeat at brief intervals, noting the progressive char- 
acter of the muscular seizures. Blow your breath at the frog or tap 
upon the table upon which it is resting. Upon which elements of the 
reflex circuit does the strychnin exert its action? 

3. Reflexes in Man. — Let the subject open his mouth. Touch the 
uvula with the end of an aseptic glass rod. It will rise. Touch the 
fauces. The response may be either a movement concerned with the 
act of swallowing or the gagging reflex, an act tending to protect the 
digestive tract. 

Make a sudden movement in front of the eyes of the subject as if 
you were going to strike him in the face. The eyelids are closed. 
Touch the outer surface of the cornea of the subject with a cotton fiber. 
An immediate closure of the eyelids is the result. In all these instances, 
however, the character of the reflex may be modified voUtionally (in- 
hibition by the cerebrum). 

Shield the eye of the subject for a few seconds with your hand. 
Suddenly withdraw the latter, allowing light to enter the pupil. Ob- 
serve the decrease in the size of this orifice, brought about by the con- 
traction of the circular muscle cells of the iris (light reflex). Request 
the subject to accommodate alternately for far and near objects. The 
pupil is enlarged during far vision and constricted during near vision 
(accommodation reflex). Pinch the skin of the neck. The pupil will 
dilate (ciliospinal reflex). 
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A «impk «*r*rrrrtor>' n-fl*rx may be produced by moisteiiini: the 
murr^i^ lining 'if tiie rnoiith with a few dropiB of ver>' dilute acetic acid 
iff by rr[j#-wing a pif;ce of nibber or paraflliiL 

^Ili'' Kneifrzing rvfiex may be eliriterl by touching the mucoiK lining 
r/f ih' na^ cavity with a few cotton fibers. InhiUt this reflex by 
firvfjMinK uprin tin; upprrr lip v^ith the index-finger. 

4. Tendon Reflexes in Man. — f.'rofis your legs, allowing one leg to 
hang fj^Tf^'T^tly frf:^;. Let the assistant strike the patellar ligament of 
the fffir leg with the outer margin of his hand. Note the contraction 
rif the qiiaririei;pH rnascle and the upward kick of the leg and foot. 
During this ti^Ht the subjrf<;t should be perfectly inattentive, otherwise 
cerebral inhibition will n;sult. 

liiter^H'k the index-fingers of your hands. While you make a forced 
fffforf to Hefiarate these finger» let the assistant elicit the patellar reflex. 
Not/* that the kick is now much stronger than before (reinforcement of 
Ti'iU'Xt'H}, Explain. 

Htanrl fn^irk* a low chair with your leg resting upon it. Let the 
asHistant strike the tendo achillis. The foot will be extended, owing to 
the contrm'tion of the gastr(M'm*niius muscle. 

While the ankle-<*loniiH is not ol)8er\'ed in healthy persons, the 
student Hhould funiiliarizc* hiinsi*lf with the method employed in eliciting 
it. T\w. fmti(*nt is seat<*d and n^sts his leg upon a chair of equal height, 
allowing the f(K)t to firoject lx*yond its edge. Steady the leg with your 
left hand and with your right hand suddenly flex the foot upon the leg. 
Hi) as to put tli(; t<»n(lo achillis on the stretch. A series of clonic con- 
Inu'tiohH of lh(^ (!orn*sfK)n(ling muscles will result in persons afflicted 
with certain Hpiniil disi^OM's. 

Another |N>culiar phenomenon noted in certain spinal diseases is 
the Ho-ciilled Habinski phenoni(*non. Under nonnal conditions the 
tickling of the soh* of the f(K)t n^sults in a flexion of the toes upon the 
f(M)t (plantar n'flex), whcTcas undcT certain abnonnal circumstances the 
first t(M' may 1m' extendc^d and the others flexed. 

5. Muscle Tonus.- lOthcTizc* a frog under a bell-jar. When all 
WMisibility has Im»<mi lost, ()p<»n the abdomen. Place the sciatic nerve of 
one side in a loose ligatun*. Sus|K»nd the frog in the usual way. Note 
that the k»gH are held in a ixwition intennediate between complete re- 
laxation and contraction (tonus). Divide the sciatic ner\'^e previously 
placed in tlie ligat uri*. ( )b8erve that the corresponding leg now assumes 
a mon* d<»p(Mident jHisition, /. v., n»laxes mon> completely. 

H(»niove the skin from the nonnal leg, and again note the position 
<)f this l<*g. It will now jussuine the level of the oppasite leg, the sciatic 
nc»rve of which Iwus Ihmmi divided. Explain this result, making use of 
the contention that the tonus of skeletal muscles is dependent upon 
artVn»nt stimuli derived from the integument. 

i\. Threshold of Stimulation.— Pith a fmg. Carefully expose one 
sciatic nerve in the thigh. Determine the least strength of tetanizing 
curn^nt which will caust* a spn»ading of rt^flexi^s when applieil to the skin 
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of the foot. Apply the same stimulus to the trunk of the sciatic nerve. 
The intensity of the stimulus required to evoke reflex action is usually 
less when applied to the sense organs. 

Make a median incision through the skin covering the dorsal aspect 
of this frog. Raise the skin and identify one of the many nerve-fibers 
crossing the dorsal lymph-space to innervate the skin overlying. Cut 
out a piece of skin about 1 cm. square, containing the terminals of this 
nerve. Raise this skin-flap, but allow it to remain in connection with 
the body by means of the nerve. Determine the least strength of 
stimulus required to cause a reflex movement when appUed to the sur- 
face of this flap of skin Repeat, applying the electrodes to the afore- 
said nerve. As a rule, the threshold value of the current will be found 
to be lower in the former instance. 

7. Effect of Removal of the Cerebrum. — Etherize a male frog under 
a bell-jar. When completely insensitive make a median incision through 
the skin covering the skull-cap and perforate the skull with the point 
of a scalpel. Enlarge the opening and remove the cerebral hemispheres 
and olfactory lobes. Note that the junction between the cerebnun and 
the optic lobes is indicated externally by an imaginary line drawn 
through the anterior margins of the ear drums. Work rapidly but care- 
fully. Bring the edges of the wound together by means of two or three 
sutures, and moisten the skin repeatedly with fresh water. Allow the 
animal to recover fully. Carefully study its behavior: 

(a) What is its posture? Pass your hand in front of its eyes. Is it 
made to move thereby? Repeat this test upon a normal frog. Com- 
pare. 

(6) Gently pinch the toe of the decerebrated frog. Do you note 
any abnonnality in its manner of jumping? Place the animal in water. 
Is its power of swimming affected in any way? Does it retain its 
upright position? 

(c) Place the frog upon its tack. Does it right itself ? 

(d) Place the frog upon a somewhat roughened flat surface. Tilt 
the board gradually and note how well it adapts the axis of its body 
to the surface. Repeat this test by placing the frog upon a small 
Ferris wheel. Gradually turn the wheel, noting that the frog attempts 
to reach the top by moving against the direction of the rotation. Repeat 
this test by placing the frog upon a rotating surface arranged horizon- 
tally. The long axis of its body will then be bent against the direction 
of the rotation (compensatory movements of equiUbration). 

(e) Hold a small tuft of cotton moistened with a few drops of acetic 
acid in front of its nostrils. The frog will make protective movements 
with its forolimbs and move away from the seat of the stimulation 
(trigeminal reflex). 

(/) Place a narrow board between the frog and an incandescent 
light. Force the frog to jump toward the light. It will avoid the 
object ca.sting the shadow (retinal reflex). 

ig) Pass your index-finger over the skin covering the dorsal surface 
11 
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of this frog. Ol)servc that the decerebrated animal produces a peculiar 
sound whenever touched. The same result may be obtained by grasp- 
ing the frog in such a way that your thumb and index-finger come to 
lie laterally upon the alxlomen. Stimulate a nonnal frog in the same 
manner. Compare. 

Annoiaiion, — The test described last is one of the best means of ascertaining the 
funrtion of the cerebrum. In the normal animal the act of croaking is under the 
control of the cerebral hemispheres, i. e., it is an associated a(*t. Consec|iiently, it 
fvill be almost impossible to evoke it by inadequate stimuli. The removal of the 
cerebrum, on the other hand, cjianges this complex act into a simple reflex. The 
influence of the higher centers having been destroye<l, it may then be evoked by 
ordinary stimuli in a reflex way. 

A male frog may Ix; recognized by the cushion-like thickening at the base of 
the innermost difpt of the hand. Besides, the male rana esculenta possesses a 
bladder-like resonating pouch on each side of the mouth. 

Attention should also l)e called to the fact that an animal without cerebral 
hemispheres Ls incapable of * 'feeling." llie sensorium ceases to exist after the 
removal of these structun*s, and only the ordinary' reflex sensory mechanism remains 
behind. 

8. Influence of the Cerebrum. — PIac*e a normal frog in a basin filled 
with water. Warm the water slowly, and note that the frog will make 
complex efforts to (*8cape as soon as the temperature of this medium 
has risen to about 25° C. 

Place a frog, the cerebrum of which has been destroyed, in cold 
water. Warm the water to 40** C, and observe the reflex movements 
resulting in consequence of the thermal stimulation. While this ani- 
mal may escape from the basin, this result is accidental, and is due 
solely to the reflex contractions of the muscles. 



LESSON XXXIV 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM (Continocd) 

STIMULATION OF THE CEREBRUM. THE FUNCTION OF THE ROOTS 

OF THE SPINAL CORD 

1. Cerebral Localization. — Procure a pair of adjustable electrodes 
and connect them with the secondary coil of an inductorium. Arrange 
the electric apparatus for stimulation with a quickly interrupted cur- 
rent. Anesthetize a cat and maintain the anesthesia throughout the 
following experiments: Perform tracheotomy. Place the animal on 
its side. Make a median incision through the skin covering the skull- 
cap, and separate the edges of the temporal muscles from the bone 
underneath. Adjust a trephine, about 1.5 cm. in diameter, to the 
anterior area of the right parietal bone at a distance of 0.5 cm. from the 
median line. Carefully work the trephine until it has penetrated the 
skull. Do not press upon it heavily so as not to break through suddenly, 
piercing the substance of the cerebrum. Remove the round plate of 
l)one with a pair of forceps. Apply dry cotton, and stop the bleeding 
by pressing soft wax against the edge of the cut bone. Identify the 
dura mater and its blood-vessels. 

Observe that the surface of the dura rises with every systole of the 
heart and also during inspiration. Insert a thistle tube in the trephine 
opening. Fill it partly with warm saline solution and connect it with a 
recording tambour. Register these pulsations upon the smoked paper 
of a kymograph. The cranial cavity is in this way converted into a 
plethysmograph, registering the cardiac and respiratory changes in the 
volume of the brain. 

Remove the thistle tube and enlarge the trephine opening by means 
of a pair of l)one forceps until the crucial area of the cerebrum has been 
completely uncovered. Stop the bleeding by means of wax and cotton 
tampons. Incise the dura mater, noting the escape of liquor cerebro- 
spinalis. Reflect the dura and expose the surface of the cerebrum along 
the crucial sulcus (fissure of Rolando). Place the animal on its right 
side and unfasten the left fore- and hind limbs. 

Using Fig. 97 as a guide, stimulate the surface of the cerebrum in 
the vicinity of the crucial sulcus with a weak tetanizing current. If no 
results are obtained, increase the strength of the current gradually and 
lessen the depth of the narcosis. Analyze the movements resulting in 
consequence of the stimulation of these different areas. 

2. The Function of the Roots of the Spinal Cord. — Close the wound 
by means of a continuous suture. Make a median incision through the 
skin covering the spinous processes of the lumbar vertebrse. By means 
of forceps separate the fascia and muscle tissue from these processes. 
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Stop bleodinK by tampons, torsion, and ligation of the blood-vessels. 
Expose the lamime of several adjoining vertcbne. Cut throi^h them 
and remove the dorsal wall of the spinal canal of this region. Take care 
not to injure the spinal nerves. 

Incise the dura mater. Expose the spinal cord and identify the 
anterior and posterior roots of one of the spinal nerves. Isolate these 
roots and place each in a loose ligature. Stimulate each with a weak 
tetanizing current. Eventually tie these Ugatures, the one upon the 
anterior root close to the cord, and the one upon the posterior root far 





1, Dura mator: 2, anushnoid: 3. pos- 
twior root of Bpinal nerve; 4, Biitcnor root 
of Hpinal nerve: 5, liKameotum dcntatum: 
6, lines aplendens. {After EIIU.) 

away from the cord. Stimulate the distal end of the former with a 
weak tetanizing current. Repeat the stimulation upon the central end 
of the latter. Tabulate the results, and determine the direction of 
conduction in each root. 

Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. Remove a segment of the 
spinal cord, noting the size and shape of the subdural space, and the 
manner in which the spinal nerves are enveloped by dura. 

Remove the brain. Identify its different parts, and especially those 
to which attention has been called in the lectures. 



LESSOX XXXV 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM (Concluded) 
REACTION TIME 
. Reaction to Touch, — Arrange the electric apparatus for etimula^ 
tion with single induction shocks. Insert a signal and two simple keys 
in the priinar>' circuit of an induction apparatus, and connect a pair 
of platinum electrodes with the secondary coil. Arrange to record the 
movements of the signal. Add a tuning-fork. The latter should be 
fastened to a separate stand and he allowed to record from left to right, 
i'. e., against the direction of rotation of the drum of the kymograph. 
Let the subject hold the electrodes against his tongue with his leit hand, 
while liis right hand grasps the handle of one of the two keys. Let the 
observer then spin the drum and close the other key. As soon as the 
subject feels the make shock, let him break the current by opening 
his key. ' Draw ordinates to the curves and determine the time which 
has elap.scd between the make antl the break of the current. Repeat 
this experiment several times and ascertain the average reaction tune. 




Repeat this experiment with a stronger stimulus. What relation- 
ship exists between the strength of the stinmlus and the length of the 
reaction time? 

2. Reaction to Light.^ — Arrange 5 drj- cells in series, their total 
strength amounting to about 7 volts. Connect these cells with a small 
incandescent lamp {5 or 6 volts), a signal, and two simple keys. Ar- 
range to register the movements of the signal above the record of a 
tuning-fork vibrating in hundredths of seconds. Let the subject hold 
the bridge of one key in the position of closure. Shield the other key 
and apparatus from the subject by a targe cardboard. Let the obser\'er 
spin the drum and suddenly light the lamp by closing the bridge of the 
second key. The subject should open his key as soon as he perceives 
the light. Determine the average reaction time of several tests of this 
kind. 
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3. BfClioB to SoaaiL — Amntee in sctms 2 or 3 dry ceOs. a ample 
k^% a m$jtiil. a liaainoffr, azjid a roetal plate. Airance to record the 
utfA'^ntftiUi of t^Mr ii$aud and of a tuninr-fort Let the subject hoM 
t^Mr luf>' t:\t0^\, I>ft the obsen'er «pin the drum and sfaarpiy tap with 
X\tfi IttattiuffT upon the plate, thereby makinig the cimiit. Let the sub- 
j^r^rt opfffi the fiimfAft key a^ fsoon as he hear& the souihL Determine 
t\i0T tL\'*fT7%v?' Tfiiuriifm time of fse^'eral test£ o( this kind. 

4. RtMCtkm lime with Choice. — Arrange the electric apparatus for 
iftirnulation with fdngle induction shocLs and insert a si^mal and two 
mm pie kfiyK in tJje primar>' circuit. Connect the secondare* coil with 
a r(M:kin$^ bri^Jiee or njercur>' pole changer, and. in turn, each pair of 
ittsnntrfrUjm with electrrxles. Let the subject hold the electrodes to his 
tongue, one on earrh nde of it, and instruct him to open his key oid\' 
wh#fn the right fside of his tongue has been stimulated. Shield the 
apfjaratuH by a large cardboarrl. Set the rocking key for stimulation 
r/f either side of the tongue. Spin the dnmi and close your key. Re- 
pr^at mrveral tirrufs, changing the point of stimulation, so that the sub- 
jwrt in forci^l to ju^igrf which side has been stimulated. Does choice 
prolong the n*acrtion time? 

5. Patellar Reflex Time. — Let the subject be seated and cross his 
ki94. Adjust U) the thigh of the crossed leg a rubber cuff, and connect 
the latir;r by mc*ans of rubber tubing i»ith a recording tambour. Ad- 
just a tuning-fork upon a separate stand and arrange it to register its 
vibrations from left to right, i. e., against the direction of rotation of the 
drum of the kymograph. Spin the drum and tap the patellar ligament 
of the; Hubjc»ct, while he endeavors to reinforce the patellar reflex by 
Hirnultan(*r)UH efforts. The record of the tamlx)ur will show two 
omrillations, namely, a wave due to the blow upon the ligament and 
one caum^d by th(* contraction of the muscles of the thigh. Draw an 
ordinate at the* Ixtginning of each wave, and determine the time which 
haw elaj)H<*d lx»twe<?n the moment of stimulation and the reaction. 

fJ. Reflex Winking Time.— C'onnect the upper eyelid of the subject 
by ineans of a fine thr(*ad and soft wax with a recording lever. Insert 
u signal in the primary circuit of an induction apparatus, and place the 
writing jH)int of the signal vertically below that of the recording lever. 
Allow a tuning-fork to record lx»low the signal. Place upon the lower 
eyelid a pair of stinmlating electrodes. While the drum is revolving 
ut a rapid rate* stimulates with a single make or break shock of suitable 
strength. Draw ordinates and measure the interval between the mo- 
ment, of stinmlation and the moment when the upper eyelid began to 
n'Hct,. 



LESSON XXXVI 

THE SENSE ORGANS 

CUTANEOUS AND MUSCULAR SENSATIONS 

1. Histologic Examiiiation of Tactile Corpuscles. — Place different 
tactile corpuscles under the low and high powers of a microscope and 
study their structure. 

2. Touch Localization. — Touch the skin of the hand of the subject 
with the pointed end of a pencil, his eyes being kept closed throughout 
this experiment. Let him then place the blunt end of a pencil upon 
the area stimulated. Measure with a millimeter scale the error made 
by him. Repeat the foregoing experiment upon the forearm and cheek 
of the same subject. 

Touch the skin of the subject twice in quick succession, selecting 
for the two stimulations either precisely the same point, or two points 
lying close to one another. Let the subject state whether two areas 
have been stimulated or only one. 

3. Touch Discrimination. — By touching different areas of the sur- 
face of the hand, arm, and face with the points of a caliper ascertain how 




Fig. 100. — Esthesiometer with Guarded Points. (Stirling.) 

widely this instrument must be opi^nod in order that its points may be 
felt as two. Record in millimeters the results for each part stimulated, 
and compare them, paying special attention to the relative sensitiveness 
of the lips, cheeks, tongue, and the flexor and extensor surfaces of the 
ann. In the latter case observe that the sensibility increases in the 
direction of the fingers and also in the transverse direction rather than 
along the longitudinal axis of the limb. 

4. Action of Cocain. — Press the point of a needle upon the tongue 
and note the degree of pressure necessarj'^ to produce a distinct sensa- 
tion of pain. -Touch this area with the end of a camePs-hair brush, 
moistened with a 4 per cent, solution of cocain. What changes do 
vou note? 

5. Aristotle's Experiment. — Cross the right middle and index-fingers 
and place them upon the palmar surface of the left hand. Place a 
small shot between them and roll it about in the palm of the hand. 
Descrite the sensation. 
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Cross the fingers in the same way and rub them against the tip of 
the nose. Describe the sensation. 

Annciaiion. — Ordinarily the tactile corpuscles upon the outer surface of the 
index-finger and inner surface of the middle finger act in unLson, producing har- 
monious impressions. If the corpuscles upon the inner aspect of the index-finger are 
now hrought in relation with those upon the outer aspect of the middle finger, two 
impulses must result in consequence of the stimulation of dissimilar tactile points. 

6. Peculiar Phenomena and Illusions of Touch and Pressure. — 
Place the cross-section of a tube against the skin of the foreami. An 
impression of a transversely oval object is produced thereby. 

Separate the points of a compass about 2 cm. and draw them in a 
straight line downward across the skin of the forearm, wrist, palm of 
hand, and fingers. A sensation of a single line opening up into two is 
produced; moreover, these lines appear to be more widely apart at the 
wrist, to converge in the palm, and to diverge toward the tips of the 
fingers. 

Close your eyes, and follow the circumference of a round object 
first with a short rod and then with a long rod, held between your fingers 
in the usual way. The object will appear to be much larger when out- 
lined with the short rod. 

Apply the points of a compass simultaneously to the skin of the 
Hubject, his eyes Ixnng closed. Allow the subject to obtain a clear im- 
pression of the distance between the points. Apply only one of the 
points, and move this point rapidly an equal distance across the skin. 
In the fonner instance the distance will seem grt^ater. 

Make a knot in a coarse thread about 30 cm. in length. Allow the 
subject to hold the knot between the thumb and index-finger of his 
right hand, his eyes being closed. Pull the thread through his fingers 
first slowly and then more quickly. Is the subject capable of estimating 
the length of the thread? 

Apply a comb to the dorsal surface of the subject's hand, his eyes 
l)eing closed. Ask him to indicate the length of the comb actually 
applied. It will appear shorter to him than it really is. Draw the 
same distance of comb slowly across the surface. It will now seem longer 
than it actually is, because movement leads to an exaggerated sensation 
of length. 

Draw the h(»ad of a pin rapidly to and fro across the skin of the fore- 
ann of the subject, his eyes being closed. The subject will perceive 
the motion some time Iwfore he is able to deteniiine its direction. 

Touch your forehead with your finger. The finger *'feels'* the fore- 
head. Rapidly draw the finger across the skin of the forehead. The 
sc*nsation will now be rc^ferred to the forehead. 

7. Adaptation to Touch Sensations. — Place an object, such as a 
cork, upon the skin of the foreann. The initial sensation of pressure 
will gradually give way to an indiflferent sensation. 

Dip your index-finger into a tube filled with mercury. Presently 
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only the sensation of pressure at the surface of the mercury will remain 
behind; in fact, eventually even the latter will appear only when the 
finger is moved. 

8. Touch Sensations Modified by Movement. — Touch the skin of the 
dorsal surface of the arm with the tip of your index-finger. Note the 
quality of the sensation. Draw the finger slowly across this surface. 
The sensation of touch is changed into one of stroking, due in all prob- 
ability to the activation of the nerve plexuses investing the roots of the 
hairs. 

Feel any surface with the tip of your index-finger. Draw the finger 
across the surface. Note that the sensation of simple contact is now 
amplified by sensations of motion and space. 

9. Projection of the Sensations of Touch. — Hold a metal rod be- 
tween your fingers and draw its end across a roughened surface. The 
sensation will be referred to the end of the rod, i. e., be projected beyond 
the skin. 

Dip the elbow in cold water. The initial sensation of cold at the 
point of contact with the water will soon give way to a similar sen- 
sation in the region innervated by the ulnar nerve. 

10. Mechanical Stimulation of the Hot and Cold Spots. — Close your 
eyes and instruct the assistant to touch the dorsal aspect of your hand 
with the blunt point of a pencil. In certain areas you will obtain a 
sensation of cold, and in others, of heat. These spots are separated by 
areas in which no sensations of temperature are evoked. 

Allow the assistant to draw the point of a pencil slowly across the 
surface, noting that distinct points of cold flash out. Sensations of 
heat are not so easily elicited. 

11. Thermal Stimulation of the Hot and Cold Spots. — Employ a 
metal rod, about 10 cm. in length and 1 cm. in diameter. Its pointed 
end projects from a covering made of rubber tubing. Cool the rod in 
ice-water and map out a circumscribed area upon the dorsal aspect of 
the subject^s hand. Mark the cold spots with black ink. Warm the 
rod to 70° C. and proceed as before, marking the warm spots in red ink. 
Observe that the latter are less easily found and that their stimulation 
is followed by a longer latent period. 

12. Chemical and Electric Stimulation of the Temperature Spots. — 
Apply objects of different heat-absorbing power to the skin, such as 
wool and a piece of metal. The latter feels colder because it gives rise 
to a greater loss of heat, thereby stimulating the cold spots. 

Rub menthol upon the skin of the hand or forehead. A sensation 
of cold is obtained because this agent renders the skin hyperesthetic. 

Identify a cold spot upon the dorsal surface of the hand. Employ 
two electrodes, one pointed and the other flat. The former is applied 
to the cold spot and the latter elsewhere upon the hand. Stimulate 
with a weak induction current until a distinct sensation of cold is ob- 
tained. 

13. "After-images" of Temperature. — Place a cold coin on the 
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for^hoarl or on the palm of th^ hand for about half a minute. Does the 
$v*nrtation of rold continue even after the coin has been removed, allow- 
ing the temperature of the skin to rise? Repeat this test with a slightly 
heater I roin. 

14. Acuity of the Tempenitnre Sense.— Insert the index-fini^r in a 
l^ieaker fillerj with water of 30° C. Raise the temperature of the water 
quickly a few tenths of a dejpree. How small a difference are you able 
to perceive? 

15. Temperature Contniat. — Place the index-fing:er of your right 
hand in water of 4(f C and the index-fini^er of your left hand in water of 
2if C Wait a short, time until the initial sensations of warmth and 
c/>ld have Income less intense. Transfer both fingers into water of 
'Mf i\ Note that the ri^ht finger feefe cold because heat is lost by it, 
whereas the left finger feels warm owing to a certain stagnation of its 
heat. 

Pla<'e one infjex-finger in water of 32** (.'. and the other in water of 
4')'* ( ', Wait half a minute and transfer both in water of 10® C. An- 
alyze* th(' w*nsation. 

10. Thermal Illusions.— Employ two disks of metal of equal size, 
one warm and the other cold. Place them successively upon the skin 
of the subject, whoH<* eyes arc* closed. The cold disk will feel heavier 
than the wann one. 

17. Pain Spots. — Map out the dorsal surface of the hand of the sub- 
ject with th(? point of a sewing necjdle, noting the points where a distinct 
s(*nsation of pain is |x»rceived. 

18. Discrimination of Weight: Weber's Law.— Place a small box 
containing 10 shot uj^hmi th(» palmar surfacc*s of the tips of the middle 
and indc^x-fingers of the subject. Supix>rt his hand at the wrist, and 
ask him to <'low' his ey(»H. When he has obtained a clear impression of 
the w(»iglit, add or subtract shot until he notices a distinct difference. 
Hc»|M»at this ex|M*rinient st'veral tim(»s and obtain a mean value for the 
nnnilHM' of shot adde<l or removed. KefK^at this test with 30 and 50 
shot n»spectiv<»ly in the box. Tabulate the results. 

lU. Relation of Weight to Area Stimulated.— Place two objects of 
equnl weijdit but un<M|ual size upon the dorsal asfXTt of the subject's 
luuid, his eyes In'injt <'Ioscm1. Most gtMierally, that weight will Ix^ 
tlmu^ht to Ih» heavier which pn*sents a jrn^ater surface to the skin, 
»'. c sti!n»ilat<»s th(* larjfest nunilHT of tactile (*orpuscl(>^. 

Request the subject to lift tirnM* cylinders of equal weight, but 
\nuM)ual size, atid determine which is the heaviest. The largest cylinder 
is \isually tho\i^ht to U^ the heaviest. 

2tK Illusions Relating to Weight.- Lift an object first rapidly and 
tluMi slowly, and note that its weij?ht schmus less in the fonner instance. 
Lift a certain weijtiu with one han<l while denchinp the other. The 
weijrht s<HMn« li>?hter in consetjiience of the sinuiltaneous elTort. 

21. Simultaneous Movements.- Stand envt Wioxx^ a blackboard. 
rK>st\vour eyes and draw with lH>th hands plaanl at the same hei|rht two 
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leaf patterns of equal size. Draw from left to right with a "free hand" 
motion of the arms, produced by simultaneous impulses directed equally 
to the two sides. Note the relative size and position of the figures. 

Repeat this experiment, but place one hand about 12 cm. above the 
other. Obviously, the muscle sense is not well trained in the average 
person. 

22. Sensation of Motion at the Elbow. — Place the forearm upon a 
board which it is possible to move, thereby imitating the flexion of the 
forearm upon the arm. Close the eyes. While an assistant raises or 
lowers the free end of the ann-board, state when you perceive a dis- 
tinct motion of your forearm. How great an angular movement is 
necessary in order to produce a sensation of motion? 

23. Paradoxic Resistance. — Fasten a weight to a string about 2 m. 
in length. (31ose your eyes and grasp the string anywhere, suspending 
the weight in space. Quickly lower the weight upon a felt cushion. 
When contact is made a definite sensation of resistance arises, as if the 
hand were supported by a rod. 



LESSON XXXVII 

THE SENSE ORGANS (Conttntied) 

TASTE, SMELLt HEARING 

1. Structure of the Taste-buds. — Study histologic preparations of 
the taste-buds. 

2. Distribution of Taste. — Place iet crystal of canensugar upon the 
tip of the tongue. Note that there is a definite latency caused by the 
fact that solid substances cannot be tasteji. They must first go into 
solution. 

Place a cr>'stal of cane-sugar upon the tip of the tongue and another 
upon its posterior area. Where is the sweet taste most pronounced? 

Employ a solution of sulphate of quinin (bitter), a 5 per cent, solu- 
tion of cane-sugar (sweet), a 10 per cent, solution of NaCl (saline), 
and a 1 per cent, solution of acetic acid (sour). Apply these solutions 
to different parts of the tongue by means of a camel's-hair brush, and 
observe where each is tasted most acutely. 

3. "Threshold Value" of Taste. — Moisten the tongue with i tea- 
spoonful of a 1 : 1000 solution of cane-sugar. Do you perceive a sweet 
taste? Rinse the mouth and repeat the experiment with solutions of 
the following strengths: 1 :800, 1 : 600, 1 :400, and 1 : 200. Which 
solution produces the least perceptible sweet taste? How does the 
acuity of taste in smokers compare with that in non-smokers? 

4. Taste Reaction of Single Papilla. — By using a lens select a fungi- 
form papilla near the tip or side of the tongue. Apply to it the tip of 
a camcrs-hair brush moistened with one of the fluids provided for this 
purpose, viz., weak and strong solutions of cane-sugar, sodium chlorid, 
tartari(! acid, and quinin. The subject should indicate the taste which 
h(» i)erceives. Does the papilla experimented with respond to more 
than one of the agents used? Test other papillse in the same manner. 
Explain. 

If a papilla l)e found which reacts to bitter, paint it with a solution 
of cocain. To another, which is particularly responsive to sweet, apply 
a saturated alcoholic solution of gjinnemic acid. Note the result in 
each case. 

5. Electric Stimulation. Inadequate Stimuli. — Connect two small 
zinc electrodes with a series of 4 (ir>' cells. Apply one of the electrodes 
to the uppcT and the other to the lower surface of the tongue. An acid 
taste will be obtained at the positive and an alkaline one at the negative' 
p()l(\ The objection that electrolysis is the cause of these sensations 
may be met by employing non-polarizable electrodes. Moreover, even 
single shocks which cause practically no electrolysis, give rise to taste 
sensations. 
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6. Elimiiiatioii of Sweet and Bitter. — Apply a 5 per cent, decoction 
of g>Tnnema sylvestrLs to a limited area of the ton^e. Twenty to 
thirty seconds later rinse the mouth thoroughh' and test the taste with 
the solutions used for Experiment 2. What solutions remain effective? 

7. Structure of Olfactory Cells. — Study hitologic preparations of the 
olfactory area. 

8. Distribution of Olfactory Cells. — Place a glass funnel over some 
odoriferous substance. Insert the tip of the funnel first into the lower 
posterior and then into the upper anterior r^on of the nasal cavity. 
Which region is the more sensitive to the odor? Where is the olfactory 
area located? 

9. Olfactory Latency. — Smell oil of cloves held close to the nose, and 
determine the time intervening between this act and the perception 
of the sensation. Give a reason for this latency. 

10. Olfactory Fatigue. — Smell tincture of camphor, tincture of 
iodin, or oil of cloves with one nostril until the olfactory cells have 
been fatigued. Note the time it takes for the fatigue to set in and 
for the acuteness of smell to be re-established. 

11. Qualitative Changes Before Exhaustion. — Inhale oil of cloves 
through one nostril and obser\'e the changes which occur in the quality 
of the sensation before it ceases. 

12. ^^Threshold Value" of Sounds. — Determine the greatest dis- 
tance at which the subject can still hear the tick of a watch placed on 
the level of his right or left ear, the other ear having been closed with 
cotton. To avoid inattention the subject should shut his eyes. When 
just at the threshold of audibility the sound varies greatly in its intensity. 

Place the handle of a vibrating tuning-fork upon the head. Note 
the intensity of the sound, and then remove the fork quickly before the 
sound ceases completely. 01>serve that the change to complete silence 
seems much greater than the apparent low intensity of the sound would 
justify. 

13. Auditory Fatigue. — Insert the ends of a Ynshaped rubber tube 
into the op(»nings of the ears. Place a vibrating tuning-fork upon the 
tul>e in such a way that the sounds seem equally intense to both ears. 
Remove the tuning-fork. After a brief interval occlude the tube on one 
side l)y pincihing it, and place the vibrating tuning-fork in its former 
position. When the sound has nearly ceased to lx» audible, open the 
pinched tulx\ The sound now appears to be much stronger in the 
rested ear than in the other. 

14. Location of Tones. — Place the handle of a vibrating tuning-fork 
uix)n the top of the h(»ad. In what part of the head does the sound 
siH:*ni to he localized? C'lase on(» ear and observe the change in the 
apparent localization of the sound. Explain this phenomenon. 

Note the effects produccxl by placing the tuning-fork upon different 
parts of the head. 

Place the tuning-fork upon the teeth. Close one ear and note the 
apparent change in the location of the sound. 
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Place first the right side and Iht'ik thp left side of your head flat 
against a pillow. Do you hear the sounds of your heart? In which 
ear are they perceived most clearly? Give an explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

15, Compound Tones, — Set in vibration a violin string fixed be- 
tween two points. Touch the center of the string with a rod. Observe 
that the original fundamental tone is now ohUterated, the lowest tone 
being an octave highci-. 

m. Observation of the Membrana Tympani in Man.^Fastcn the 
reflector to your forehead, and direct the rays from a lantern into the 
right external auditorj- meatus of the subject. With your left hand pull 
the external ear backward and upward, and with your right hand insert 
the funnel-shaped tube, taking great care not to injure the skin of the 
meatus or the membrana tympani. Concentrate the light upon this 
membrane by moving the reflector either nearer to or farther away from 
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the ear. Adjust the tuiie by tilting it, so that a view of the cntirt! 
membrane may be had. The tight should l>c placed about 60 cm. from 
the reflector, and the reflector about 17 cm. from the membrane. 

Near the upper anterior border of the membrane will be seen the 
short process of the malleus, the handle of the malleus extending down- 
ward and backward from the short process. Locate the "imilxi," 
which is the most retracted area of the membrane, and identify the 
"pars flaccida." the "pars tensa," and the "Einnulus cartilagineiis." 

17. Pressure in the Tympanum. — Close the mouth and nostrils. 
Attempt to infipire, and swallow. Note the pecuhar sensation in the 
ears and the diminution in the acuity of hearing. 

Close the mouth and nostrils. Attempt to expire, and swallow. A 
similar sensation is prmluc^'d. Show how these acts affect the pressure 
in the t>nnpanuin and ihc vibratory quality of the ear dnun. 

18. Models of the Middle Ear. — Examine such models as may be 
available for illustrating the action of the ossicles. 
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19. Observation of the Interior of the I^aiTiix in Man. — Plaoe j 
light, neai- the side of the Bubjcct's head. Scat yourself in front of b 




1. Pinna; 2. external auditory men tii»: 
3, eat drum: 1. middle ear Fontaining 
the oaaicles: 5, eu«tnehiiiD tube; 6, vesU- 
bule of the iotenuil ear; 7, auditory 
nerve; dividing inM two brsnchea, one 
of which innen'Htea the n>rhlea, nnd the 
other the Bemioircular cbubIb; )i, parotid 
gland. 



Fig. 103. — DiAGRAWWATic View or tbb 
Internal Eab. 
I. T^mpanie envity; 2, eusljichiati 
tiihic: 3. incuii; 4. Htapea; 5, vmtitnile of 
the internal ear (penlymph); 6. utriHc; 
7, wntral canal ol the cochlea; 8. aeola 
vestJbuti: 9. sacculp; 10. endolympbatie 
duot between aaccuic and ulli«le: II, 
ampulla of aemicircular OHial; 12. eanalia 
'--as: 13. scala tympani; 14, h«lie»- 
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and direct him to incline his head slightly backward, to open h 
and to hold his tongue forward with the aid of a handkercliief. Kiii 
ate the pharynx of the subject by means of a reflector fastened to y 
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forehead. Slightly warm the laryngeal mirror, and pass it into the 
subject's mouth, carr>'ing the mirror horizontally baekward until its 
back touches the base of the uvula. Avoid pressure upon the uvula 
or contact with the other soft parts. Concentrate the light upon the 
mirror, and tilt the latter until a view is obtained of the interior of the 
larynx, remembering that the parts are seen inverted in the mirror. 

Identify the dorsum of the tongue, the slightly yellowish epiglottis 
with its "cushion," and the glosso-epiglottidean folds of mucous mem- 
brane. Identify the white and shining "tni(»*' vocal cords, the pink or 
red '"false" vocal cords, the ar>'epiglottidean folds, and the mucous 
membrane covering the arytenoid cartilages and cartilages of Santorini. 

Observe the differences in the form of the glottis: 

1. During quiet and forced respiration, 

2. While the subject sings a low and a high note, and 

3. While the subject sings the vowel sounds: A, E, I, 0, U. 

12 



LESSON XXXVIII 
THE SENSE ORGANS (Continued) 
THE STATIC AND DYNAMIC SENSES 

I. Dissection of the Ear of the Dog-fish. — Kemove the cartilage be- 
tween the eyea. Identify the different part.s of the brain. Proceed 
toward its hinder part, carefully removing the cartilage from within 
outward. Having reached one of the semicircular canals, remove its 
upper wall as far as possible. Identify its membranous canal with its 
ampulla. Follow this canal until it joins a membranous sac, the utricle. 
Carefully expose the other semicircular canals. Open one of the am- 
pulla and identify the crista acustica, a transverse ridge carrying the 
st'nsory epithelium. 
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2. The Positton of the Semicircular Canals.— Procure a human skull 
in which the semicircular canals have been exposed, i. e., the bone has 
t)een removed, leaving only the bony walb of the canals behind. In- 
si<le this shell lies the membranous canal containing endolymph and 
invested by perilymph. 

Hold the skull in its proper position and indicate by a diagram the 
position of these canals. How many are there and what position do 
thcv occupy toward one another? What planes in space do they cor- 
reKpond to? 

Diagram mat ically represent the canals on the other side of the head, 
and compare their positions with those just sketched. Note that the 
canals are paired, comprisii^ the following groups: the two horizontal 
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ones, the right anterior and left posterior, and the left anterior and 
right posterior. 

Identify the ampulla of each canal and determine its position. Tilt 
the skull in different directions, and state which canals are involved in 
any particular movement. 

3. Model Illustrating the Action of the Semicircular Canals. — 
Secure a model, such as is represented in Fig. 106. Rotate the circular 
glass tube containing water. Observe that the tube moves first and 
that at this time the water is still stationary The bristles, representing 
the hair processes of the cells lining the ampulla, are deviated against 
the direction of the rotation. Presently the water will move with 
practically the same velocity as the tube. The hair processes then 
extend straight into the fluid. On stopping the tube the water will 
continue to move onward, deviating the hair processes in the direction 
of its flow. 







£ 
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Fio. 106. — Diagrammatic Representation of a Model Illustrating the Deviation 

OF the Hair Processes of the Ampulla. 

D, Disk rotated by hand; T, circular glass tube filled with water; B, bulbular enlargement 

containing a long camelVhair brush, vertically placed. 



While a free movement of the endolymph is not possible, this schema 
illustrates at least the principle involved in the activation of the hair cells. 

4. Actiity of the D3rnamic Sense. — Sit upon a revolving chair. Close 
your eyes and lift the feet from the floor. Instruct the assistant to 
turn the chair a short distance. What canals are involved in this 
movement? Determine the number of degrees through which the rota- 
tion has taken place. Ascertain the least possible rotation which will 
impart a sensation of movement. How would you rate the acuity of 
this sense? 

Bend your head forward. Repeat these tests. What canals are 
involved in this position? Is the sensitiveness of these canals toward 
this particular movement greater or slighter than that of the horizontal 
canals? 

5. Rotation Effects in Mammals. — Place a rabbit in a long and 
narrow box which may be rotated around its vertical axis. Revolve 
the box at a moderate speed about ten times around its axis. Imme- 
diately tilt the box so that the rabbit slides out upon the table. Observe 
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the nystagmus, the change in the direction of the long axis of the rab- 
bit, the change in the position of its head, and the compensating mus- 
cular movements made by it in order to retain its equilibrium. Do not 
repeat this experiment many times. 

Stand erect and rotate a few times aroimd the long axis of your 
body. Repeat this test with your eyes closed. Analyze the pecuhar 
phenomena appearing when you cease rotating. In what direction do 
the walls move? How do you endeavor to counteract this impression? 
Since some persons are unusually sensitive to rotation, these experiments 
should be performed with some care. Do not rotate excessively until 
you have determined by a few rotations just how receptive you are. 

Repeat the rotation around your vertical axis while you hold the 
head forward. Retain this position of the head at the end of the rota- 
tion. What canals are involved, and what is the character of the after- 
effects? 

Repeat the rotation aroimd your vertical axis with the head bent 
forward. On ceasing to rotate, raise the head. Analyze the after- 
effect. 

6. Rotation Effects in the Frog. — Place a frog under a bell-jar upon 
a revolving chair. Turn the latter slowly, noting that the frog bends 
its head and body against the direction of the rotation. 

Place a frog upon a somewhat roughened board. Tilt the board 
and observe that the frog bends its body, and chiefly its head, against 
the incUnation. Carefully force the frog to move and make it move 
across the edge of the gradually raised board and down its opposite 
side. 

7. Equilibrium a Combined Sense. — Close your eyes and 'try to 
stand on one leg for one minute. Op)en your eyes and repeat this test. 
Employ a tactile sensation in addition to the visual. Note that you 
can retain your equilibrium with greater ease if the sensations from the 
labyrinth are augmented by other sensations. 

8. Railroad Nystagmus. — While riding in a street car observe that 
the eyes of the person seated opposite to you are first deviated laterally 
and are then quickly moved into a median position. This nystagmus is 
not of labyrinthine origin, because it may be made to cease by accom- 
modation for a stationary object or by shielding the eyes. 

9. Otolithic Cavity in the Frog. — Etherize a frog. Open its mouth 
widely and make an incision through the membrane covering its roof 
on the median side of the orifice of the Eustachian tube. Remove the 
surface layer of the bone of this region, thereby exposing a white 
otolithic mass. Thoroughly destroy this mass. Let this animal rest 
for some time, and then observe the position of its head and hmbs. 
Rotate this frog and look for compensating movements. Does this 
frog possess a normal power of locomotion? How do its swimming 
movements compare with those of a normal frog? 

Destroy the otoUthic cavity on the opposite side, and repeat the 
observations just made. Compare. 



LESSON XXXIX 

THE SENSE ORGANS (Contioued) 

VISION 

1. Dissection of the Eye. — Procure an ox eye. Having identified 

the lids, conjunctiva, and diilerent structures attached to the eyeball, 

isolate the optic nerve and cut away the muscles and fatty tissue. Open 

the anterior chamber of the eye by a transverse incision through the 

cornea. Study the physical characteristicB of the aqueous humor. 

Remove the cornea and examine the iris and neighboring parts. By 

exerting a gentle pressure upon the outer coat of the eyeball force the 
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C. Cornea: A, nntorior cavity; F, posterior rsi'ity; L, leiu; J. iri«: T. coniunctival Bac; 
CL. ciliar>- ligament; CB, ciliaiy body; CM, ciliary muscle; OS. ora serrata; CS, canal of 
Schlenim; B, retina; Ch, choroid; S. sclera; ON, optic ncn-e; A, retinal artery; B, blind 
KlKit; Y. y<JloiT spot; OA, optical axis; VA, \iaual axis: H, hyaloid caDal. 

lens through the pupillary orifice. Examine the lens, noting the degree 
of convexity of its anterior and posterior surfaces. Hold it over print. 
Place it under wafer. Can it be readily seen now? Explain. Open 
the posterior chamber widely, noting the differences in the color of the 
fundus. Explain. Identify the optic papilla and obtain an idea re- 
garding the location of the yellow spot. Note the characteristics of 
the vitreous humor. Examine histologic preparations of the cornea, iris, 
lens, and retina. 
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2. Fonnation of the Image Upon the RetiiuL — Place a fresh ax eye 

in a watch-glajw. Make a small square opening in its upper wall directly 
behinfl the ciliary body. Direct the pupil of this eye toward an incan- 
rlescent lamp ^optical lantern), the rays of which have been rendered 
parallel by the interposition of projection lenses. Vary the distance 
ixrtween the light and the eye until the rays have been made to inter- 
sect sharply upon the retina. Place a diaphragm with an upright arrow 
in front of the projection leas. Note the condition of the image. By 
means of a diagram show why the image must be inverted. Move the 
incandescent lamp (optical lantern) slightly in different directions and 
oljserve the direction of the movement of the image. 

Endeavor to thin the eyeball in the region of its posterior pole by 
removing the sclera. This means is frequently resorted to in order to 
obtain a clearer image. It illustrates the manner of focalizing an 
object upon the ground glass of a photographic camera. 

3. Changes in the Size of the PupiL — Light Reflex. — Observe the 
chang(^ in the size of the pupil in a subject who alternately accom- 
rncxlates for a window and a darkened wall. Cover the eye of the sub- 
j(»ct with the flat of your hand for a few moments. Remove the hand. 
Note the constriction of the pupil. Again close one eye with your 
hand and ol)serve the size of the pupil of the other eye. Suddenly re- 
move the hand. Note that the pupil of the other eye also constricts. 

The corn(?a acts as a planoconvex glass and gives a larger size to the 
pupil than it actually possesses. To show this take an ox eye, the 
cornea of which has been removed. Place a watch-glass in front of it. 
The pupil immediately appears larger. 

In order to show the movements of the iris in your own eye proceed 
as follows: With your right eye look at a uniform white surface through 
a pinhole in a card, pre»f(»rably at the white shade of a reading lamp. 
( 'lose your left eye. Obtain a concept of the size of the circular visual 
fi(^ld. Open the left eye. The field becomes smaller and brighter, 
owing to th(» constriction of the pupil. Again close the left eye. The 
field gradually enlarges and is slightly dulled, owing to the dilatation 
of the pupil. 

Accommoihition Reflex. — Ol)serve the changes in the size of the pupil 
in a subject who alternately looks at objects near to and far away from 
his eye. 

4. Changes in the Shape of the Lens. — Ix)ok at the eye of the sub- 
j(M»t from the side, ol)serving the position of the iris when accommodated 
for a far object. Ask the subject to accommodate for a near object. 
Note that the iris is force<l forward into the aqueous chamber, owing to 
the fact that the lens now Ix^eomes more convex. 

Insert an onlinary watch-glass in a tube of black paper, its con- 
vexity IxMng turned outward. A few centimeters Ix^hind it adjust a 
biconvex lens. Hold the tul)e toward a candle, and note the three 
images n^flected fmm this system, viz., one from the watch-glass (cor- 
nea), one from the anterior surface of the lens, and one from the pos- 



tenor surface of the lens. The firet two images are upright and the 
third inverted. 

In a tlioroughly darkened room place your eyes alxjut 25 cm. in 
front and to the left of the riftlit eye of the tibserved person. With 
your left hand hold a large cardboard directly beside the right side of 




your head. With your right hand hold a lighted candle somewhat to the 
right of the cardboard, i. e., to the right of the visual axis of the eye of 
the observed person, Var>- the position of the candle and approach 
the eye of the subject until you can cleaily make out three images, 
viz., one from the cornea, one from the anterior surface of the lens, and 
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one from the posterior surface of the lens. The gaze of the subject 
should at this time be directed straight ahead upon a distant object. 
Note the position and appearance of the images. Ask the subject to 
aeconunodate for a near object, but without changing his visual line. 
What changes do you note in the position and shape of the images? 
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Draw conclusions regarding the relative importance in accommodation 
of these refractive surfaces. 

Repeat these observations with the help of the phacoscope (Helm- 
holtz). 

Annotation. — ^The phacoscope consists of a roughly triangular box. The ob- 
server's eye is placed in the aperture at A and focalizes a far object through aperture 
B. Orifice C contains two prisms, through which light is reflected upon the eye of 
the observed person. The observer notes the images through the orifice D, The 
observed person then accommodates for the pin situated in aperture B (Fig. 109). 

Since the image from the cornea does not change its position or shape, the 
cornea does not alter its refractive power. The inverted image from the posterior 
surface of the lens undergoes a very slight change, showing that this refracting 
surface remains practically unchanged. Contrariwise, the image from the anterior 
surface of the lens becomes more rounded and moves toward the corneal image. 
This change proves that this refracting surface suffers the principal change in ac- 
commodation. 

5. Wabbling of the Lens. — Gaze upon a Ught wall or ceiling. Do 
you notice black dots traversing the visual field (muscse voUtantes)? 
If you do, quickly accommodate for a near object and note that the 
spots execute a jerky lateral movement. This fact indicates that ac- 
commodation relieves the tension under which the lens is ordinarily 
held and allows it to deviate somewhat from its optical axis. This 
phenomenon constitutes the so-called wabbUng of the lens. 

6. Formation of the Retinal Image. — Acconmiodate for a Ught ob- 
ject situated about 6 m. from the eye. Hold the index-finger of your 
right hand in the visual axis of this eye. Draw a diagram to show 
why the finger appears indistinct. Repeat this experiment, but accom- 
modate for the finger. Draw a diagram showing why the far object 
is not clear. 

Look at a window through wire netting held about 25 cm. in front 
of the eyes. Later on accommodate for the netting. Explain. 

7. Scheiner's Experiment. — Make two small holes in a card at a 
distance of 4 mm. from one another. Close one eye and hold the open- 
ings in front of the pupil of the other eye. Accommodate for a pin 
held about 18 cm. in front of the eye. The pin is seen single. Now, 
accommodate for a pin held at a distance of 60 cm. from the eye. The 
far pin is seen single and the near pin double. Close the left opening 
in the card and observe which image disappears when accommodating 
for the far pin and which when accommodating for the near pin. Draw 
diagrams showing the course of the rays, and explain the peculiar 
blocking of the images following the closure of one or the other of the 
openings in the card. 

The psychic element in vision is also clearly betrayed by the follow- 
ing experiment: With the left hand hold a card bearing a pinhole about 
3 or 4 cm. in front of the eye. The other eye should be closed at this 
time. With the right hand bring the head of a pin from below into the 
field of vision, adjusting the pin as close as possible to the pupil. Note 
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that the pin appears to enter the visual field from above. Draw a 
dia^am to illustrate the couiBe of the rays and explain this peculiar 
phenomenon. 

8, The Emmetropic Eye. — Adjust the optical box at a distance of 
about 15 cm. from the optical lantern Obtain parallel raj's by placing 
the tin tube containing the projection lenses in front of the incandescent 
light. Lessen this bundle of light by a diaphragm, bearing the outlines 
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of the letter L. Close the round opening in the optical box by a flat 
piece of window glass (cornea). In the holder directly behind this 
opening place a convex lens of 10 cm. focal distance (10 diopters). 
Arrange the solid black screen (retina) near the center of the optical 
box. Close the box with a large plate of clean glass and bum a small 
amount of Japanese incense in the box. Move the optical box as well as 
the screen (retina) until a perfectly clear image of object L is obtained 
upon the latter. 
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0, Cir€le% of Dispefskm. — Move the screen farther forward mnd then 
farther backward. Note that the rays now iftrike the retina widely 
apart, i. e., thej- form a dwperrion circle upon thi? receptor. 

TTie <iame end may be attained by mo^ini^ the lantern either farther 
away or nearer to the optical box flen<i. Draw diagrams showing the 
cfmr^'. fjf tYtf' ravs under these two conditions. 

10. Hear Pomt. — Aii^n adjust the 5>creen ( retina) in such a way that 
tb#? ravft fjf light emitted by object L are brought to a sharp intersecting 
fK^int ^emmetropia). With a ruler determine the distance between 
object L anrl the lens of the optical box. This distance constitutes the 
anterior frx*al distance of this lens and indicates the position of its near 
pr>int. 

Move the lantern closer to the optical box. Observe that the rax-s 
immediatirly pass into dispersion and finally leave the posterior surface 
of the lens very divergently, illimiinating the screen widely. A precise 
frxral pr>int cannot be obtained if the object is situated inside the near 
pr>int. 

1 1 . The Ametro|ric Eye. Hypeim e tio pl a. Myopia. — Construct an 
eye that is too short. To accomplish this end move the screen 2.5 cm. 
in front of the position occupied by it when the eye was emmetropic. 
This a^ljiistment simulates the condition of hypermetropia or ffir-^igfUed- 
neHH. Theoretically speaking, the focal point of these raj-s lies behind 
the scrwn. In order to render this eye emmetropic place a convex 
lens in front of the aperture in the box (cornea), its strength being just 
sufficient to converge the rays so that they intersect upon the screen. 
A lens of 2 D. should accomplish this end. If a number of different 
lenw^s are available, other degrees of hypermetropia may be established. 

( ^onstruct an eye that is too long. To accomplish this end move the 
Hcrwn a distance of 2.5 cm. behind the position occupied by it in the 
(•mrnetropic eye. Note that the intersecting point of the rays now lies 
in front of the screen (vitreous humor) and that the rays then diverge 
and strike the screen in dispersion. This condition is known as myopia 
or near-sightedness. In order to correct this condition interpose a 
concave l(»ns in front of the optical box (cornea). The entering rays 
an^ th(»r(»l)y rendered more divergent, so that they are focalized exactly 
upon the r(»tina. A —2 lens ( — 2D.) will accomplish this end, provided 
the degrcH! of myopia which has been established is not greater than 
Hp(M»ified. 

Draw diagrams to show the manner of refraction in hypermetropic 
and myopic eyes, and also indicate how these errors may be corrected. 

At the close of this exercise replace every lens in its proper paper 
(»nvclope. 
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THE SENSE ORGANS (Contintfed) 

VISION 

1. The Ametropic Eye. Astigmatism. — Adjust the optical lantern 
and box to form an emmetropic eye. Insert the diaphragm with the 
2 nmi. aperture in the opening of the optical lantern. Place a beaker 
with water directly in front of the cornea. Note that the image now 
simulates a vertical line. Close the top of the beaker by means of a 
small piece of cardboard. Hold the beaker between your thumb and 
index-finger and place it horizontally in front of the cornea. Note that 
the image now simulates a horizontal line. Draw a diagram to show the 
course of the refracted parallel rays. 

Repeat the preceding tests by holding a cylindric lens in front of 
the cornea, first with its greatest curvature adjusted in the vertical 
direction and then adjust^ed in the horizontal direction. By this means 
may be imitated the conditions of '*mth'the'nde^* and ^^against'the- 
rule** regular astigmatism. It will be remembered that the astigmatism 
which the physician is usually called upon to correct is due to a faulty 
curvature of the cornea. In each case move the screen farther forward 
and backward and note the changes in the shape of the image. Explain 
these changes by means of a diagram. 

By means of a cylindric lens establish the condition of '*with-t he- 
rule" astigmatism. Move the screen so as to obtain as distinct an 
image as possible. Correct this condition by interposing in front of 
this cyUndric lens another one of the same refractive power, but ad- 
justed in such a way that its greatest curvature comes to lie in the 
horizontal plane of the cornea. 

Establish and correct the condition of "against-t he-rule*' astigmatism 
in the same manner. 

Explain the fact that in the absence of a faulty curvature of the 
cornea, all round luminous objects, such as lamps and stars, do not 
appear round, but as radiate figures. 

2. Chromatic Aberration. — Let the rays from the lantern emerge 
parallel through the 2 mm. aperture. Hold a lens of 10 D. about 15 
cm. in front of the lantern, i. e., at a distance greater than the focal 
distance of this lens. Place a white sheet of paper in the path of the 
converging bundle of light at a distance of about 15 cm. from the lens. 
Note the colors around the margin of the image. Correct this aberra- 
tion by covering the edges of the lens with a circle cut out of cardboard. 
How is chromatic aberration prevented in our eye? 

Make a pinhole in a card and place it upon cobalt glass. Close one 
eye and with the other gaze at a gas flame through the pinhole. The 
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cobalt glass permits only the red and violet rays to pass. In accom- 
modating for the red rays a violet halo is obtained and on accommodat- 
ing for the violet rays, a reddish halo. 

On a black background place a strip of red paper and one of blue 
paper. The red appears nearer than the blue. Since the red rays are 
less refrangible, a greater effort at accommodation is required to focal- 
ize them. This gives rise to an erroneous judgment of distance. 

Place a heart colored red upon a bright blue sheet of paper. In a 
room lighted only by a candle hold the heart below the level of the eyes 
and move it gently from side to side. The red heart will then app>ear 
to flutter over the blue background. 

3. Spheric Aberration. — Construct an emmetropic eye. Note that 
while the focal point upon the screen seems perfectly sharp, a close 
observation shows that this "point'' is really drawn out backward. 
This distortion is due to the development of caustics, i. 6., the rays of 
light traversing the marginal zone of the lens are focalized somewhat 
behind those traversing its central area. Correct this defect by cover- 
ing the peripheral sphere of the lens with a circle cut out of paper. How 
is spheric aberration prevented in our eye? 

4. Mechanical Stimulation of the Retina. Phosphenes. — Shut one 
eye and turn it inward. With the point of a pencil press gently upon 
the outer surface of the upper eyelid. To what part of the field of vision 
is the yellowish circular image referred. Explain. 

Place a light in front of the eyes. Close them and move them 
quickly from side to side. When the eyes reach an extreme position, 
observe the rapidly disappearing IJuish spot surrounded by a yellow 
halo. Obviously, this movement stimulates the retina around the 
optic papilla in a mechanical way. Note that mechanical stimuli are 
inadequate stimuli. While they produce visual sensations, they can- 
not give visual concepts. Moreover, all retinal impressions are al- 
ways projected into the opposite visual field, i. €., into that part of 
the field with which that particular area of the retina is in functional 
relation. 

5. The Field of Vision. — Fasten a sheet of white paper 60 cm. 
square upon a piece of pasteboard and make a small cross mark about 
30 cm. to the right of the left margin of the paper. Let the subject 
rest his chin upon an iron support, and adjust the paper in such a way 
that his right eye is in a direct line with the cross mark. Move the 
vertically placed paper close enough so that he cannot look beyond its 
edges. Let the experimenter fasten a small piece of white paper to a 
straw, move it horizontally inward from without, and mark on the white 
sheet the point at which this object becomes clearly perceptible to the 
person. Determine in this way also the boundaries of the visual field 
of this eye in the vertical direction, and in two or three intermediate 
directions. Outline the inner side of the field in a corresponding man- 
ner. Connect the different pencil marks to form a continuous line. 
The visual field of the left eye may then be mapped out in a similar 
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way. The eheet of paper, however, must then l>e adjusted in front of 
this eye and bear a cross mark near it-s righl marRin. 

If a perimeter is available, the subject should bo comfortably seatetl 
at a table with his chin resting upon the support. Either the right or 
the leH eye should then be focalized steadily upon the white dot in the 
cent-er of the semieircle. The metal arch bears a sli<ling path in which 
is moved the object, generally a small white square, from without 
inward, its movement Ix^ing indicated in degret's upon a scale inscril»d 
upon the arch. The point at which the object Ix-comes first visible 




Flo. Ill, — Tbs Perhixtcb. 

b then indicated upon a small piece of paper upon which difterent 
meridians have been drawn out to correspond to those of the niotal arch. 

Study the general outline of the visual field of each eye. Why is 
it not round, but oval, with its more point*'d aiTa toward the nasal side? 
Do you note any irregularities in its outline which cannot be ascribed 
to a faulty technic? Enumerate the causes which might be held re- 
sponsible for sueh restrictions of the visual field. 

6. The Fields for Colored Objects.— Proceed as described ui para- 
graph 5, but insert red, blue, and green squares in the bolder upon the 
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metal arch. While the sultject gazes fixedly at the mark in the center 
of the arch, move these colors interchangingly from without inward 
along the differeat meridians of the eye. As soon as the subject per- 
ceives the color clearly, indicate this point in deRrees upon the smaller 
chart. Eventually, connect all the points of the same color with one 
another. 



Fio, 112.— Pei 
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While the results differ materially with the saturation of the dif- 
ferent colors, most generally the red field ia the largewt, then follows the 
blue, and la.stly the grpcn. 

7. Entoptic Phenomena Produced by the Tears.— Evoke a mild 
hypersecretion of lacritnffi by holding a cut onion at some distance be- 
low the eye or imitate this condition by moistening the eyelids with 
fresh water. Close the eyelids somewhat, so as to deepen the layer of 
lacrimie upon the central area of the cornea. What effect has this 
upon refraction and the formation of the retinal image? Draw a dia- 
gram to show how refraction ia affected under water. 




LESSON XLI 

THE SENSE ORGANS (Ojntinued) 

VISION 

1, The Near and Far Points of the Eye. — Hold a pin 50 cm, from 

your eyes and move it alowly toward them imtil a point has Vx-en reached 

bpyond which this object no longer proiiiiccs a clear image. Measure 

the distance of Itiis point from your eyes and dt't«?miine whether, in 

accordance with your age, it is situal^Hi at a normal distance. Deter- 




Fiu. 113. — Ofbthaluomcter. (i/urdj/.) 

mine the near point for each eye. In the emmetropic eye the far point 
lies at the horizon. 

Select a nuni!>er of students with ahnomial vision and determine 
the near and far points in each. Ascertain whether they are far-sighted 
or near-sighted. 
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2. Detection of Astigmatism. — Determine the near point for a pin 
held vertically and one held horizontally. Note whether the distances 
correspond. If not, what are your conclusions. 

Draw two lines 5 cm. in length and intersecting at right angles. 
Each right angle again bisect and each oblique angle again by other 
lines, until a radiate figure is obtained. Interpose this figure at the 
near point of accommodation. Note whether any of these lines appear 
blurred. Explain. 

3. Measurement of Astigmatism. — Carefully study the construc- 
tion of the ophthalmometer (Helmholtz), and discuss the principle 
involved in this method of detecting and measuring astigmatism. 

4. A^sual Angle. — The \Tsual angle is the angle formed by the lines 
drawn from the two extremities of an object through the nodal point 
of the eye (optical center of the lens). It is situated 7 nun. behind the 
cornea and 15 mm. in front of the retina. Since these lines traverse 
the nodal point unrcfracted, the size of the retinal image may be ob- 
tained from this projection. Draw a diagram to show that, in order 
to subtend at the same angle, objects must be made increasingly larger, 
the farther they are removed from the retina. Thus, the letter A seen 
clearly at 6 m., would have to be ten times as large at 60 m. in order 
to be seen equally well. At a distance of 1 m. this letter should be I cm. 
in height in order to be seen clearly by the emmetropic eye. 

5. Snellen's Test Tjrpes. — Determine the normal acuity of vision 
by distinguishing different letters subtending at an angle of 5 degrees. 
If the distance indicated can be exceeded or cannot be reached, the 

acuity of vision may be expressed as = -r. In this formula D stands 

for the given distance, at which the angle of 5 degrees is subtended, and 
d for the distance at which the letters can be recognized. 

Equip the ametropic person (myopic or hypermetropic) with lenses 
of different refractive power until able to recognize these letters clearly. 

6. Ophthalmoscopic Examination of the Emmetropic Artificial Eye 
by the Direct Method. — Remove the projection-lens from the optical 
lantern. Adjust the emmetropic artificial eye for far vision at zero, 
and place it to the left of the lantern and on a level with your own eye. 
With the right hand hold the ophthalmoscope close to your right eye 
and about 30 cm. from the artificial eye. Make the visual axis of your 
right eye coincide with that of the artificial eye by keeping your head 
erect. Look through the opening in the mirror and throw the light 
into the pupil of the artificial eye. Accommodate your own eye for an 
imaginary object placed at some distance precisely behind the artificial 
eye. Gradually move your head toward the artificial eye until the 
mirror lies in the anterior principal focus of the latter, t. e., about 5 cm. 
in front of the cornea of the artificial eye. 

When the fundus of the artificial eye has become visible, find the 
optic disk. Draw a diagram showing the course of the rays of light. 
In case the observer is myopic or hypermetropic, he must first cor- 
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rect his error in rt'fraetion by placing a suitable lens behind the opening 
in the mirror. 

7. Ophthalmoscopic Examination of the Ametropic Artificial Eye by 
the Direct Method. — Render the artificial eye ametropic by pushing 
its two parta closer together or by separating them more widely. Ebt- 
aniine its retina with the ophthalmoscope held at a distance of from 
30 to 50 cm. in front of it. When the details of the fundus have be- 
come visible, move your head together with the ophthalmoscope from 
side to side. In the hypennelropic eye the retinal vessels will appear 




to move in the same direction, and, in the myopic eye, in the opposite 
direction.' Having in this way determined whether the eye is myopic 
or hypermetropic, measure the degree of this ametropia in the following 
manner: 

Place the ophthalmoscope in the anterior focal plane of the artificial 
eye, i. f ., 5 cm. in front of its cornea. Illuminate the pupil and accom- 
modate your own eye for a distant point. If the artificial eye is myopic, 
place behind the opening in the mirror concave lenses of dilterent 
strengths, until the lens has been found which renders a certain part 
of the optic disk — for example, a peripheral blood-vessel — perfectly 
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clear. If tht^ artificial eye is hypermetropic, iise convex lenses instead 
of concave. The focal power of the lens which is needed in ord(*r to 
be able to see the fundus of the eye of the subject clearly, is the lens 
needed to overcome the ametropia of this eye. In prescribing glasses 
for patients the strength of the lens is somewhat exaggerated, i. e., we 
prescribe in hypermetropia the strongest convex lens with which the 
observer is still able to see the details of the fimdus, and in myopia the 
weakest concave lens. Why? Draw diagrams to show the course of 
the rays emitted by myopic and hypermetropic eyes. Also indicate 
how these conditions may be corrected by the interposition of suitable 
lenses. 

8. Ophthalmoscopic Examination of the Artificial Eye by the In- 
direct Method. — Place a convex lens of 5 diopters behind the opening 
in the mirror of the ophthalmoscope, and hold the latter about 30 cm. 
in front of the artificial eye. Interpose at a distance of 5 cm. from the 
cornea of the artificial eye a +20 lens, held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand. The rays which issue from the artificial eye 
are focalized in space after they have passed through the +20 lens. 
This image you studj'^ with the aid of the +5 lens. Draw a diagram to 
show the course of the rays emitted by this eye. 

9. Skiascopy or the Shadow Test. — Hold the plane mirror of the 
ophthalmoscope* in front of your eye and at a distance of 1 m. from the 
emmetropic artificial eye. Throw a beam of light upon this eye. That 
portion of it which falls upon the pupil is condensed on the retina and 
forms here an area of light which moves in accordance with the move- 
ment of the mirror. Consequently, the same condition is obtained here 
as when light is reflected against a wall by means of a mirror. Draw 
a diagram to show the real movement of the light upon the retina, 
note that its movement, as seen through the pupil, is the same as that 
of the light on the face. 

Render the artificial eye myopic by drawing its halves farther apart. 
Place the mirror at a distance of 1 m. from the eye and tilt it gently. 
Note that the pupillary reflection now moves in a direction opposite to 
that of the mirror. Move closer to the eye until a point has been reached 
at which it is impossible to tell which way the light moves. Move still 
closer to the eye and observe that the light now moves with the rota- 
tion of the mirror. It is to be remembered that the myopic eye con- 
verges the rays leaving it. The point in space at which they intersect 
is the point of reversal. Obviously, distally to this point the Ught must 
move against, and inside this point, with the rotation of the mirror. 
Hence, skiascopy is simply an accurate method of determining this 
point of reversal. Draw a diagram illustrating the reflection in myopia. 

Render the artificial eye hypermetropic by bringing its halves closer 
together. Place your eye at a distance of 1 m. from the artificial eye. 
Move back and forth and note that the movement of the pupillary Ught 
is with the rotation of the mirror, no matter what position you occupy. 
This is due to the fact that the hypermetropic eye does not form a 
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point of reversal because it emits divergent rays. Now interpose a 
convex lens in front of the artificial eye, thereby converging these rays 
and producing an artificial point of reversal and, so to speak, an artificial 
myopia. This lens accomplishes two things, namely, it neutraUzes the 
divergence of the rays, and secondly, converges them suflSciently to inter- 
sect. In order to obtain the degree of hypermetropia existing in this 
eye, determine the point of reversal as in normal myopia. Subtract 
the degree of myopia from the total strength of the lens. The remainder 
of the focal strength of the lens is the strength which is required to over- 
come the hypermetropia. Draw a diagram showing the reflection in the 
hypermetropic eye. 

Select a nmnber of students who are either near-sighted or far- 
sighted and determine the degree of ametropia in each. For example, 
if the erect movement is obtained as close as 55 cm. from the eve and 
the reversal as near as 80 cm., the point of reversal lies at a distance 
of about 67 cm. The myopia equals 1.50 D. Again, supposing that 
the movement of the Ught in the pupil is found to be with the mirror at 
all distances, then interpose a 5 D. (convex) lens. If the point of re- 
versal is now at a distance of 1 m., 4 D. have been used to neutralize 
the divergency and 1 D. to render the rays convergent. Consequently, 
the degree of hypermetropia equals 4 D. 



LESSON XLII 

THE SENSE ORGANS (Concluded) 

VISION 

1. The Blind Spot. — Make a small cross mark upon a white strip of 
paper. About 8 cm. to the right of it make a black dot of the size of 
a large pea. Close your left eye and with your right eye gaze fixedly 
at the cross lines, allowing the dot to lie in the outer visual field. Bring 
the card closer to the eye until the dot disappears completely. Move 
the card still closer; the dot reappears. Draw a diagram explaining 
this defect in the visual field. What position does the yellow spot 
occupy in relation to the blind spot, and how is this disturbance over- 
come in binocular vision. 

With your right eye gaze at an object placed at a distance of 6 m. 
from you. Adjust the position of a fellow student in such a way that 
his head disappears completely. 

Make a small cross upon a white strip of paper. On each side of it 
and about 4 cm. from it make two black dots. Hold your left hand 
with its inner margin against the bridge of your nose. With your right 
hand hold the above figure in front of your eyes, and while steadily 
fixing the cross move the paper to and fro until you reach the distance 
at which both dots disappear. 

2. The Contours of the Blind Spot. — Place the chin of the subject 
upon a support and adjust a sheet of white paper about 50 cm. vertically 
in front of him. Ask him to gaze with his right eye at a small black 
dot upon the paper. Fasten a pin with a large black head upon a straw, 
and move this pin from without inward along the horizontal meridian 
of the eye. Indicate upon the paper the moments when the head of the 
pin disappears and reappears. Draw a vertical line about midway be- 
tween these two points and also several obUque lines. Indicate upon 
all these lines the moments when the pin disappears and reappears. 
Connect these points to obtain a continuous line. Not« that the field 
is irregularly oval in its outUne, owing to the fact that the blood-vessels 
emerging from the optic disk are also insensitive to the light rays. 

3. The Yellow Spot. — Having rested the eye for a minute or two, 
look through a flat bottle containing a fairly strong solution of chrome 
alum. It is best to hold the bottle against a sheet of white paper. 
Since the pigment of the yellow spot absorbs the blue and green rajrs 
and transmits the others, the predominant tinge imparted to the area 
corresponding to the macula lutea will be red (purple). 

4. The Retinal Blood-vessels. — While the subject turns his eyes 
laterally upon a dark wall, concentrate a beam of Ught from the optical 
lantern upon the exposed sclerotic coat directly behind the region of 
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the ciliary body. Give the lens used to concentrate the light a gentle 
rocking motion. The visual field will then appear to the subject as 
reddish yellow, through which dark figures are passing. The latter 
assume the character of a network, in agreement with the branching 
blood-vessels (Purkinje's figures). By this means shadows of the 
blood-vessels are cast upon regions of the retina not ordinarily exposed 
to them. It is essential, however, that these shadows move, because 
the retina quickly adapts itself to continued stimulation. 

Make a pinhole in a card and hold it directly in front of one eye, the 
other being closed. Direct the visual axis upon a bright and evenly 
illuminated sheet of white paper placed in front of a lamp. Move the 
card from side to side. Vertically running figures will be apparent. 
Move the card up and down. Horizontal vessels will now be in evidence. 

Gaze at a white cloud through a thick piece of blue glass. Many 
bright points followed by shadows will be seen to traverse the visual 
field in a constant procession. The latter, in all probability, represent 
the red blood-corpuscles. 

5. Direct and Indirect Vision. — Draw a figure upon a white sheet 
of paper, consisting of one central dot surrounded by six others at a 
slight distance from it. With your right eye fixate a small object at 
a distance of 50 cm. from you. Bring the aforesaid figure slowly into 
the line of vision. Note that the individual dots coalesce at some 
distance from the latter. They are severally in evidence only when the 
figure is brought into the visual Une. Obviously, at this time, the rays 
of light emitted by the figure are focalized in the fovea, i. c, in the 
region of the greatest acuity of vision. When'.dnade to fall upon out- 
lying districts of the retina the rays cannot form a precise image. 

Gaze at an object in a brightly illuminated room. Note that the 
object is unconsciously brought into direct Une with the fovea. Darken 
the room. Note that at first your vision is very poor, but gradually 
adapts itself to the low intensity of light. Also observe that you now 
endeavor to focalize objects by bringing them upon the outer zones of 
the retinae. 

FocaUze a single word upon a page of print. Note that only the 
word looked at is perfectly clear, while those farther away from it in 
any direction arc not clear. 

Draw radiate lines upon the blackboard and equip each with cross 
marks at distances of 5 degrees from one another. Fix any one of the 
cross marks and note that the others are at this time not perfectly clear. 

6. Associated Movements of the Eyes. — Close one eye and place 
the tip of your index-finger upon the upper eyehd. Note that the focal- 
izing of an object with the other eye invariably produces a co-ordinated 
movement in the closed eye. 

7. Positive After-images. — Having rested the eyes for a short time, 
look suddenly at a lighted incandescent lamp and shut the eyes again 
after a distinct image of the lamp has been fonned. Note the after- 
effect. ' 
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Close the eyes for a few seconds. Look at a gas flame in which some 
common salt is burning, and then at a sheet of white pa[>er. Does the 
aftei^image move with the eye? 

Obtain an aft«r-image by suddenly turning ofF the gas in a dark room, 
or by gazing at a window for half a second and then closing the eyes. 

8. Negative After-images. — Having rested the eyes, gaze for about 
half a minute at a small white square on a black background. Suddenly 
place a sheet of wbite paper over the black. How does the present 
after-image differ from those obtained previously. 

I.x>ok at a black square on a white ground; then suddenly let the 
eyes rest upon a gray screen. Observe the after-image, and note the 
apparent increase in its size when the gray screen is moved farther 
away from the ey6. 

Gaze at a bright red square upon a black ground; then look at a 
white surface. Does the bluish-green after-image show [>enodic variar 




tions? Repeat the experiment with a green square. Note that the 
color of the aftor-image is complementary to that of the square. 

Place the red and green squares side by side on the black surface. 
Look at them steadily for about twenty seconds, and then slip a sheet 
of white paper over the whole. 

9. Fusion of Gray end White, — By means of Maxwell's color mixer 
rotate the black and white disk supplied for this experiment until you 
have obtained complete fusion of the black and white in the outer zones 
of the disk. 

Increase the frequency of the revolutions of the disk until even the 
central zones appear of a uniform gray color. Darken the room some- 
what, and determine how many revolutions are necessary to produce 
a gray of the same quality as before. 

10. Fusion of Colors. — Rotate two large disks, colored respectively 
red and green, and adjust the colored areas so as to obtain a dark yel- 
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low. Match this color by inserting two small disks, black and j^ellow 
respectively. Obtain a blue color by means of two large disks colored 
green and yellow. Match the blue color by means of two small disks, 
respectively blue and black. 

Use three disks colored red, green, and violet. The wave-lengths of 
these colors should correspond as closely as possible to those of the 
corresponding colors of the solar spectrum. Arrange the colored areas 
in the proportion of red, 118 degrees; green, 146 degrees; and violet, 
96 degrees. Rotate the disks until you have obtained a gray color. 
Match this gray by means of two small disks, colored black and 
white. 

11. Complementary Colors. — Select from the series of colored disks 
provided for this experiment one of a blue color. Determine w^hat 
color, when mixed with this blue in definite proportion, will turn it 
gray or nearly white. The color-mixer should make from 40 to 50 
revolutions in a minute. If the gray remain slightly tinged with color, 
add a small section of a third color disk, neutralizing with green if the 
tinge inclines toward red, and with red if the tinge exhibits a greenish 
hue. Determine in the same manner the colors complementary to red, 
yellow, orange, and green. 

12. Intensity of Light and Quality of Color (Purkinje's Phenom- 
enon). — Take two small squares of red and blue paper respectively, 
which in a moderately bright light possess nearly the same intensity 
of color. Observe them again in a partially darkened room. Which 
color appears to be the brighter? 

13. Color-blindness. — Place Holmgren's worsteds upon a well lighted 
sheet of white paper. Employ as a test color Ught green, i. e., a mixture 
of white and pure green, and ask the subject to select from a lot of skeins 
all those which appear to him to be of this Ught green color. If he 
choose one or more.* 'confusion-colors'' — in this case pink or yellow — 
he should be given a skein of a pale rose color, and be asked to pick out 
all the skeins which he thinks would match it. If the subject be red- 
blind, he will select blue and violet; if green-blind, gray and green. 

Ask the subject to match a bright red skein. If red-blind, he will 
choose* green and brown; if green-blind, red and light brown. 

14. Contrast. — Of two equally large strips of gray paper, place one 
upon a sheet of white paper, and the other upon a sheet of black. Which 
strip appears to be the brighter ? 

Place these sheets close together, each sheet bearing its gray slip. 
Gaze at both slips for twenty seconds, and then shut the eyes. Which 
after-image seems the brighter? 

Place a cross of gray paper in the middle of a large sheet of green 
paper and cover both cross and background with tissue paper. Note 
the color now imparted by the cross. Place the gray cross upon a red 
background instead of a green. Cover the whole with tissue paper as 
before and note the color of the cross. 

Place a strip of gray paper across the junction of a red and a green 
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sheet of paper and cover the whole with tissue paper. Note the ap- 
parent color of the strip. 

15. Irradiation. — Place a circular piece of black paper 1 cm. in 
diameter upon a white circle of paper 2 cm. in diameter, and a white 
circle 1 cm. in diameter upon a black circle 2 cm. in diameter. Hold 
the circles at some distance from the eyes and note their apparent size. 

Divide a square into four small squares of equal size, and blacken the 
left upper and the right lower of these four fields. Observe that the 
white squares appear to be larger than the black. 

16. Single and Double Images. — Adjust your vision so as to see 
clearly with both eyes a vertical rod held 60 cm. in front of them. 
Hold upright the index-finger of one hand in the binocular Une about 
35 cm. from the eyes, and observe the double image of the finger. 
Close the right eye and note whether the right or the left image dis- 
appears. Accommodate for the finger, and observe the resulting double 
image of the rod. Close one eye and note which image disappears. 
Explain. 

AccoDMnodate for an object placed about 2 m. in front of the eyes. 
Hold a pencil upright in the binocular line about 30 cm. from the eyes. 
Move the pencil slightly toward the right eye. Observe that one image 
disappears when the images Ue asymmetrically to one side of the line 
of vision only, the image in the right eye being perceptible in the 
present case. Close the right eye and in this way render the second 
image perceptible. 

17. Binocular Fusion of Dissimilar Images. — Fasten a red and a 
gi-een postage stamp upon a piece of cardboard at a distance equaling 
the interocular distance. Observe them in the stereoscope and note 
that their images are fused into a single one. 

18. Relation of Binocular Vision to Judgments of Direction. — Draw 
a sheet of paper, with a pinhole in it, horizontally past the eyes, starting 
well to the right of the eye. To what plane of the head are the two 
successive images referred? 

19. Relation of Binocular Vision to Judgments of Solidity. — Ex- 
amine a series of pictures in the stereoscope. Draw a diagram to show 
the manner in which judgments of soUdity are formed. 

20. Relation of Binocular Vision to Judgment of Distance. — Close 
one eye and hold the index-finger of the left hand vertically in front 
of the other eye. Try to strike the left index-finger with the index- 
finger of the right hand. 

Close one eye and try to dip the index-finger of one hand into the 
mouth of a bottle held about 25 cm. in front of the other eye. 

With the left hand hold a pencil vertically about 25 cm. in front of 
the eyes. Gaze at the pencil for a few seconds, close the left eye; then 
cover the lower part of the pencil with your right index-finger held 
vertically between the object and the eyes. Try to strike the pencil 
with the finger. 

21. Influence of Convergence of the Visual Axes. — Gaze at an 
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object through two blackened tubes of paper. Cause the tubes to 
convei^ slowly and observe the apparent increase in the size of the 
object. 
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Flu. 116. — ZOLLNBB'e LiKBa 



22. Optical lUusions.^ — Examine a series of figures, such as the fol- 
lowing, and give reasons for the illusion: 



(a) Make two lines parallel and draw short oblique lines through 
them. Note that the lines now slope in accordance with the direction 
of the oblique lines (Fig. 116). 

(6) Make three black dots (A, B, and C) at equal distances from 
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one another. Between A and B make several dots of equal size. A 
and B will then appear farther apart than B and C (Fig. 117). 

(c) Draw two horizontal lines of equal length and parallel to one 
another. Upon the ends of one draw obUque lines outward and upon 




Fig. 118. — Muller-Lyer Figures to Show Illusion in Space Perception. The Lines 

A AND B ARE OF THE SaME LeNGTH. 

the ends of the other similar Unes turned inward. The latter will then 
appear to be shorter than the former. 

(d) Draw two lines of equal length parallel to one another. Next 
to this figure draw another of the same dimensions with several inter- 



Fig. 119. — To Illustrate the Overestimation op Vertical Lines. 

coursing Unes. Note that the second figure appears to be larger than 
the first (Fig. 117). 

(e) Place a vertical line beside a horizontal line of the same length. 
The former appears to be the longer (Fig. 119). 



LESSON XLIII 

DIGESTION 

DEGLUTITION 

1. Isolation of the Esophagus.— Anesthetize a mammal and main- 
tain the anesthesia throughout the following experiments: Perform 
tracheotomy low down. Separate the trachea from the esophagus, and 
excis(> the piece of trachea situated between the cricoid cartilage and 
the metal cannula. Palpate the esophagus, noting its texture and 
movabiUty. 

Expose both vagi nerves and place them in loose ligatures. In 
addition, expose their superior lar^iigeal branches and place them in 
loose Ugatures. 

Make a median incision through the linea alba. Follow the an- 
terior wall of the stomach until the esophageal gastric junction has 
been reached. Insert a straight cannula in the orifice of the esophagus, 
and connect it with a manometer containing water. Cover the ab- 
dominal wound with a cloth moistened with warm saline solution. 

2. Wave of Deglutition. — Open the mouth of the animal and touch 
the fauces with a moistened plug of cotton. Observe the swallowing 
movements evoked thereby. Note that they begin in the mouth and 
travel downward in the form of a peristaltic wave, involving the different 
segments of this passage consecutively. 

Observe the displacement of the column of water, and determine 
approximately the interval of time between the beginning of this act 
and thei moment when the wave has reached the level of the lar>'nx, 
and again when it has arrived at the cardiac end of the stomach. In 
which segment is its progress slowest? 

Evoke these movements by stimulating the central end of the 
superior laryngeal nerve. 

3. Division of Esophagus. — Cut transversely across the cervical 
portion of the esophagus. Stimulate the central end of the superior 
lar>'ngeal nerve, evoking peristalsis. Does the wave proceed as before, 
or is it blocked at the line of the section? Explain. 

Raise* the orifice of the lower segment sUghtly. Insert an elliptic 
piece of smooth wood secured by means of a thread. Does the intro- 
duction of this lx)dy lead to a wave of deglutition in this segment? 
If not, excite a wave in the normal way, either by stimulating the 
suixTJor larj'ngeal nerve or by stimulating the mucous membrane of 
the mouth. Is the wood now propelled onward? Explain. 

4. Influence of the Vagi Nerves. — Divide the right vagus nerve. 
Excite* deglutition by stimulation of the superior laryngeal nerve. Study 
the character of the wave. Divide the left vagus nerve and repeat this 
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stimulation. What diflferenoes do j'ou observe? What part do the 
vagi nerves play in deglutition ? Kill the animal by an overdose of 
ether. Open the thorax and trace the esophagus through the chest. 
Measure its total length, and determine the velocity of the wave of 
deglutition. 

5. Deglutition in the Human Subject. — Let the subject take a 
swallow of water while you auscultate first over the region of the larjTix 
and again over the cardiac orifice of the esophagus. Describe the 
character of the noises heard. Detennine the approximate inter\'al 
Ix^tween them, (^hew a piece of bread and swallow in the usual way. 
Determine the inter\'al lx»tween the aforesaid noises. The time of 
deglutition is much longer in the latter instance. 

6. Percussion of the Human Stomach. — Let the subject take sodium 
bicarbonate in conjunction with tartaric acid and assume the horizontal 
position. Percuss the region of the stomach, outlining this organ with 
colored chalk. Determine the position of the pj'loric orifice. What 
relation does the lower lx)undary of the stomach bear to the umbilicus? 
Where would this boundary' lx» found in a dilated organ? Elxplain the 
fact that gas is not erupted until the subject assumes the recumbent 
position. 



LESSON XLIV 

DIGESTION (Continued) 

SECRETION OF SALIVA 

1. Isolation of the Secretory Nerves. — Anesthetize a mammal and 
maintain the anesthesia throughout the following experiments until the 
animal has been killed. Perform tracheotomy. Expose the left com- 
mon carotid artery and insert in its central end a straight cannula. On 
the opp)osite side make a longitudinal cut through the skin a little to 
one side of the median line, and beginning at a point opposite the canine 
teeth. Prolong it backward to the angle of the jaw. Cut through the 
platysma myoides. The next layer of muscle-fibers is arranged trans- 
versely. Carefully split this layer (muse, mylohyoideus) with forceps, 
reflecting its halves to the right and left. Let the assistant place his 
index-finger upon the floor of the mouth and pull it away from the side 
of the lower jaw. Identify the lingual ner\^e which passes transversely 




Fio. 120. — Schema iLLuaTRATiNo the Nerve Supply of the Submaxillary Gland. 

.S(/, Submaxillary (Kland; supplied by a small artery from the carotid system (CA). 
It is drained by a small vein which generally enters the facial (FV) at its i)oint of con- 
fluence with the lingual vein (LV). The external (ESV) and internal (JSV) maxillary 
veins invest the gland and unite to form the external jugular vein (EJV). The s>Tnpa- 
thotic nerve supply is derived from the sup. cerv. ganglion {SCC). The chorda t.vmpani 
(CT) attaches itself to the lingual ner\'e LN and then to Wharton's duct {\V)\ S, lower 
jaw. 

across the floor of the mouth at about the junction of the middle and 
posterior thirds of the jaw. Follow the latter in a central direction until 
you reach the chorda tympani nerve and the duct of the submaxillary 
gland (Wharton's). Isolate the chorda tympani nerve at the point 
where it leaves the lingual nerve, and place it in shielded electrodes. 
Ligate the duct of the submaxillary gland and stimulate the chorda 
tympani for a few seconds, so as to distend the duct with saliva. Insert 
a cannula. Expose the vagosympathetic nerve of the same side, cut 
it, and arrange for stimulating its central end (toward the head) with a 
weak tetanizing current. 
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2. Ftsnctum of the Chorda TynqMUii Nerve. — ^Stimulate the chorda 
tyrnpani for fifteen seconds and count the number of drops of saUva which 
escape; during this time. Observe the degree of viscosity of the saUva. 
Pour it from one beaker into another, noting its viscidity. Repeat this 
test. 

3. Ftsnction ci the Sympathetic Nerve. — Stimulate the central end 
of the sympathetic nerve and count the number of drops of saUva. Ob- 
wrrve its viscosity and viscidity. Contrast it with the chorda saUva. 

4. Secretory Pressure. — Record on the kv-mograph the blood- 
pressure prevailing in the carotid arter>^ of this animal. Disconnect 
the carotid arter>' from the manometer and connect the latter with the 
duct of the submaxillary gland. Stimulate the chorda tv-mpani for a 
considerable time, with occasional inter\'als of rest, and record the 
pressure under which secretion still takes place. Allow the drum to 
revolve very slowly. The pressure in the salivar>' duct may be raised 
a considerable distance above the general blood-pressure, pro\'ing thereby 
that filtration is not the only factor concerned in the formation of this 
secretion. Enumerate the other factors. 

5. The Vasomotor Changes in the Submaxillary Gland Produced by 
Stimulation of the Chorda l^mpani and Sympathetic Nerve. — Reflect 
the skin and expose the large veins in the vicinity of the submaxillary 
gland. Ligate the internal maxillary and facial veins opposite the 
anti^rior end of the gland, and ligate the sublingual vein about 2 cm. 
distally to its junction with the facial vein. CarefuUy destroy by tor- 
sion the larg(»r cutaneous veins which empty their contents into the 
aforesaid veins centrally to the ligatures. The vein which returns the 
blood from the submaxillary gland pursues a very irregular course. In 
most cases, however, it joins one or the other of the above-mentioned 
V(»ins at a point nearer to the heart than where the ligatures have been 
applied. If this relationship prevails in the manunal used for this 
(»xp(Timent, only the blood returned from the submaxillary gland will 
l)e able to enter the external jugular vein. 

Insert a cannula in the distal end of the external jugular vein near 
the point where the internal and external maxillary veins unite. Con- 
nect the cannula with a l)ottlc having an inlet and an outlet tube, and 
containing a solution of magnesium sulphate. When the blood is al- 
lowed to flow into the lx)ttle it will displace an equal quantity of this 
solution, which can be measured in a graduated cylinder. 

Measure the blood flow for a short time, then stimulate the chorda 
tympani nerve until you have obtained a decided increase in the blood 
flow. Allow this flow to lx»come normal again. Stimulate the S3anpa- 
thetic nerve until the blood flow has been considerably lessened. These 
rc^sults an* n^ferable to the fact that the chorda possesses vasodilator 
qualities, whereas the sympathetic is a vasoconstrictor nerve. 

G. Secretion by the Bloodless Gland. — Render the submaxillary 
gland bloodless by ligating the blood-vessels supplying the head, or by 
decapitating the animal. Stimulate the chorda t>Tnpani, and measure 
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the quantity of saliva secreted. How long after the cessation of the 
blood flow may saliva be obtained? What conclusion seems justified 
regarding the secretory activity of the cells of this gland? 

7. Dissection of the Salivary Glands. — Isolate the sublingual and 
parotid glands and their excretory ducts. 

Examine preparations of resting and active tissue from the parotid 
or submaxillary gland imder the microscope. 



LESSON XLV 
DIGESTION (Continued) 
SECBETICfft OF PANCREATIC] 



1. Preparation of Secretin. — ADesthctize a mammal and maintain 
the anesthesia tliroughout the following experiments: Perform trache- 
otomy. Open the abdomen by an incision through the linea alba. 
Identify the pyloric Bphinctcr. Beginning at this point isolate a 
s^metit of intestine about 1 m.. in length. Remove it; sUt its wall, 
and wash it thoroughly in running water. Kill the animal by an 
overdose of ether. Scrape off the mucous lining of the segment of in- 
testine just removed with a piece of glass, and immerse this material 
in saline solution and sand. Add to it three or four times its volume of 
0.4 per cent. HCl and place it in the ice-chest. Shortly before being 




ductus Stuitorini. 

used add KOH to this decoction of the duodenal mucosa until changed 
to an alkaline reaction. Strain through muslin and filter. As much 
as 50 c.c. of this preparation should be used at a time. Since the acidi- 
fied decoction may be kept for some time, it is advisable for economic 
reasons to prepare it from some of the animals used during one of the 
exercises immediately preceding. If an animal has been used especially 
for obtaining secretin, it should be kept until the end of this exercise 
for purposes of dissection. 

2. CollectioD of Pancreatic Juice. — Anesthetize a mammal and main- 
tain the anesthesia throughout the following experiments: Perform 
tracheotomy. Open the abdominal cavity by an incision in the linea 
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alba. Identify the pyloric sphincter and duodenum. Note the posi- 
tion, shape, color, etc., of the pancreas. Inspect the body of this organ. 
Note how closely it invests the duodenum. Identify the duct of Wir- 
sung. Open the duodenum in this region and locate the papilla through 
which the pancreatic and common bile-ducts discharge their contents. 
Insert a straight glass cannula in this orifice, and place a clip upon the 
common duct farther distally. 

Adjust the mouth of the cannula so that the drops of pancreatic 
secretion may fall upon the spoon of a receiving tambour. By means 
of narrow rubber tubing connect this tambour with a recording drum 
registering the number of drops upon the paper of a slowly revolving 
kymograph. Add a time-curve. 

3. Action of Secretin. — Expose the right external jugular vein and 
insert a cannula in its central end (see Lesson X). Slowly inject 50 c.c. 
of the activated preparation of duodenal mucosa. Register the drops 
of pancreatic juice in the manner just described. Compare the results. 
Disconnect the apparatus. 

4. Gastro-enterostomy. — Procure curved needles, catgut, and oper- 
ating instruments. Select a segment from the upper portion of the 
jejunum. Bring its flat surface against the region of the greater curva- 
ture of the stomach, avoiding the blood-vessels of this region. Approxi- 
mate these surfaces, being careful to give a normal curvature to the 
duodenum. Make an incision about 6 cm. in length in the anterior 
wall of the stomach at a safe distance from the blood-vessels passing 
along the greater curvature. Make a similar incision in the convex 
side of the loop of the jejunum. Suture the two orifices in apposition, 
first by an external serous suture carried along one side of the orifice 
and then by an internal row of sutures embracing the mucosa. Repeat 
on the other side in the reverse direction. What is the purpose of this 
operation? Discuss physiologic points for and against this operation. 
Under what circumstances may it produce beneficial results? Kill the 
animal by an overdose of ether. 



LESSON XLVI 

DIGESTION (Concluded) 
LACTEALS AND THORAaC DUCT. PERISTALSIS. SECRETION OF BILE 

1. Lacteals. — Anesthetize a cat which has been fed with fatty food 
several hours beforehand, and maintain the anesthesia throughout the 
following experiments: Perform tracheotomy. Open the abdomen by 
a longitudinal cut in the median line, and thus expose the viscera. 
Throughout the subsequent experiments keep the viscera warm by 
applying cloths moistened with wann physiologic salt solution. Ex- 
amine the walls of the intestine and the mesentery. Identify the lac- 
teals filled with chyle, and note their beaded appearance. These con- 
strictions indicate the positions of the lymphatic valves. Trace the 
lacteals to the receptaculum chyli, the enlarged abdominal end of the 
thoracic duct, which lies opposite the kidneys. 

2. Peristalsis. — In the cat, spontaneous peristaltic movements of 
the small intestine are seldom in evidence. Give reasons for this 
motor quiescence. Stimulate the intestine mechanically and elec- 
trically and watch the resulting contractions. 

Is the stomach contracting? Stimulate its surface at the fundus 
and at the pylorus. Compare the results. 

Expose the right vagus nerve; cut it, and stimulate its distal stump. 
Observe the movements of the stomach and intestine. What is their 
character? 

3. Chyle. — Slit open a distal lacteal. With a pipet transfer a few 
drops of chyle to a watch-glass and observe the coagulation. Place a 
drop on a glass slide and examine it microscopically, identifjdng white 
corpuscles and fat globules. Close the opening in the lacteal by means 
of an artery clamp. 

Expose the region of the hepatic artery and trace the numerous 
lymphatics to the hilum of the liver. What is their appearance? What 
is the character of their contents? 

4. Secretion of Bile. — Ligate the common bile-duct just above its 
entrance into the duodenum, and insert a cannula in its hepatic end. 
Empty the gall-bladder by gently squeezing it between your fingers and 
occlude the cystic duct by means of an artery clamp. Connect the 
cannula with a graduated cylinder. Read off the quantity of bile so 
far collected. Note the effect upon its level of the respiratory move- 
ments. Ascertain by reading the amount of bile that is secreted in a 
given period of time. After fifteen minutes place the graduated cyl- 
inder in a vertical position, and determine the pressure under which the 
bile is being secreted. What is the relationship between the secretory 
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pressure and the blood-pressure in the portal vein? Obviously, the bile- 
pressure is determined in this ease in mm. H2O.* Divide by 13.5 in 
order to obtain the corresponding value in nmi. Hg. Since the portal 
pressure in cats amoimts to about 7 mm. Hg while the secretory press- 
ure frequently rises to 15 mm. Hg, it may be concluded that the hepatic 
cells are capable of secreting even against a pressure higher than that 
under which they obtain their material. 

5. Experimental Jaundice. — Inject into the bile-duct a saturated 
solution of indigo-carmin, noting by a watch the time when the injec- 
tion has been begun. Clamp the conmion duct. Watch for the blue 
color to appear in the skin, the mucous membrane of the mouth, the 
conjunctiva, and the chyle in the lacteals. Squeeze the urinary bladder 
at intervals and expel a small quantity of urine. How soon after the 
beginning of the injection does the urine assume a blue color? 

6. Thoracic Duct. — Arrange for artificial respiration. Open the 
chest and expose the thoracic duct on the left side of the spinal column. 
It is now rendered clearly visible by the blue chyle. 

7. The Stomach Contents. — Palpate the stomach. Has the food 
been fully reduced mechanically? Evacuate its contents. Wash the 
gastric mucosa and note its soft velvety texture. Examine preparations 
of gastric glands under the low and high powers of a microscope. Iden- 
tify the chief and parietal cells. 
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LESSON XLVII 

ABSORPnON 

OSMOSIS. INTESTINAL PERISTALSIS, SECRETION OF INTESTINAL 
JUICE- ABSORFnON FROM THE SMALL INTESTINE 

1. Osmosis. — Prepare an osmometer by tying a piece of fish condom 
or other semipermeable membrane over the orifice of a thistle tube. 
Fill the chamber of this tube with a concentrated solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate. Fill a beaker with distilled water and suspend the 
filled thistle tube in the water so that the levels of the fluids agree. 
Attach a narrow glass tube, about 1 m. in length, to the end of the 
thistle tube, and allow the apparatus to stand for twenty-four hours. 




— — u««»x 






Fio. 122. — ^A Simple Osmometer. 

The receptacle contains water, and the cell a solution of magnesium sulphate. As 
the molecules of water arc drawn through the semipermeable membrane the level of the 
MgSOi solution rises. 

Already in the course of an hour or two it will be observed that the level 
of the solution of magnesium sulphate has risen a considerable distance. 
The solution of magnesium sulphate possesses a greater osmotic press- 
ure and draws molecules of water through the membrane. 

2. The Osmotic Power of the Intestine. — Anesthetize a cat and 
maintain the anesthesia until the animal has been killed by an overdose 
of ether. Perform tracheotomy. Open the abdominal cavity by a 
small longitudinal incision in the linea alba. Pull a loop of small in- 
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testine about 20 cm. in length through this opening. The jejunum is 
usually empty. If not, gently squeeze its contents along into the 
lower bowel. Tie a Ugature tightly about the middle of the exposed 
segment, and a second and third about 8 cm. distally and centrally to 
this one. In this way two segments of intestine have been isolated. 
Into one of these inject 5 c.c. of a saturated solution of magnesium sul- 
phate, and into the other 30 c.c. of a 0.7 per cent, solution of sodium 
chlorid. Note that the former segment feels perfectly empty, whereas 
the latter is highly distended. Replace the entire loop in the abdominal 
cavity, marking its upper end with a colored piece of cord. Close the 
opening in the abdominal wall with a clamp. Cover the animal with 
a warm cloth and allow it to rest under anesthesia for thirty minutes. 
At the end of this period expose the aforesaid s^ments and determine 
their degree of distention. It will now be found that the loop contain- 
ing the Mg SO4 is highly distended, whereas the loop with the NaCl is 
practically empty. Obviously, the Mg SO4, possessing a greater osmotic 
pressure than the body fluids, has abstracted water from the latter. 
Contrariwise, the 0.7 per cent, solution of NaCl has been removed from 
the loop. Using these facts as a basis, explain the action of the saline 
cathartics. 

3. Chemical Stimulation of the Secretion of Intestinal Juice. — 
Insert a cannula in the external jugular vein, and empty a loop of 
duodenum about 30 cm. in length. Inject intravenously from 1 to 
3 c.c. of M/8 solution of barium chlorid or sodium citrate. Observe 
the peristalsis which results almost immediately and measure the 
quantity of intestinal juice obtainable from this segment. Kill the 
animal by an excessive amount of ether. 

4. Gastric Fistula. — Procure curved needles, a needle-holder, and 
clamps. Bring the wall of the pylorus in the wound and anchor it by 
means of a continuous suture. Decrease the length of the wound by 
sutures. Incise the gastric wall and suture it to the edges of the wound. 
Insert a gastric cannula and secure it by additional sutures. 

5. Peristalsis. — Anesthetize a rabbit and maintain the anesthesia 
during the following experiments and until the animal has been killed 
by an overdose of ether. Perform tracheotomy. Open the abdominal 
cavity by a median incision through the linea aJba. Observe the 
peristalsis. The intestine of the rabbit invariably shows most intense 
peristaltic movements when exposed to the cooler air or stimulated 
mechanically. Note the pendiilar movements and also the regular 
peristalsis. 

Compare the length and general appearance of the intestines of the 
rabbit with those of the intestines of the cat and dog, noting especially 
the predominance of the large intestine in the former animal. Discuss 
the functional significance of this difiference. 

6. The Influence of Salts on Peristalsis. — Apply a few drops of 
M/320 solution of barium chlorid or sodium citrate to the peritoneal 
surface of a loop of intestine. Observe the marked peristalsis which 
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follows. Inhibit this movement by applying a solution of calcium 
chlorid or magnesium chlorid. 

7. Secretion of Intestinal Juice into Excised Loops. — Empty a loop 
of small intestine about 10 cm. in length by gentle pressure exerted with 
your fingers. Place two pairs of Ugatures around the intestine so as to 
isolate this segment. Ligate the corresponding blood-vessels. Re- 
move this segment from the body by cutting between each pair of 
ligatures. Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. Suspend the ex- 
cised loop at 38** C. in a measured quantity of M/8 sodium chlorid to 
which from one-seventieth to one-fiftieth of its volume of M/8 barium 
chlorid has been added. Keep the ends of the intestinal segment above 
the surface of the solution. Observe the peristalsis. After about 
twenty minutes measure the quantity of fluid which has been secreted 
into the lumen of the segment. Since the quantity of the fluid surround- 
ing this loop has not been lessened, the secretion must have been 
formed from the material stored in the cells at the time of their removal 
from the bodv. 

8. Influence of Adrenal Extract on Intestine. — Remove a piece of 
duodenum, about 10 cm. in length, and place it in cold Ringer's solu- 
tion. After a time cut off a piece 2 cm. in length and suspend it in a 
beaker filled with Ringer's solution. Connect its lower end with a 
weight placed upon the bottom of the receptacle and its upper end 
with a writing lever properly counterpoised. 

Place a small flame underneath the beaker and slowly raise the 
temperature of the fluid to 30** C. Start the recording drum and reg-i 
ister the movements of this strip. 

Add 0.5 c.c. of adrenalin to the Ringer fluid (300 c.c). Note the 
effect upon the length of the strip (tonus) as well as upon its con- 
tractions. 

9. Rapidity of Absorption and Elimination. — Into each of ten test- 
tubes pour 5 c.c. of thin starch paste and 2 c.c. of concentrated nitric 
acid. Swallow a capsule containing 10 grains of potassium iodid and 
rinse your mouth thoroughly. Increase the secretion of saliva by chew- 
ing a piece of paraffin and collect at intervals of two minutes a quantity 
of saliva in the corresponding test-tubes. Rinse the mouth after e^ch 
collection. How soon after ingestion can this agent be recognized in 
the saliva? 

10. Histologic Examination of Preparations of Intestinal Mucosa. — 
Study the structure of a villus, mucous cells, and glands of Lieberkuhn. 
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EXCRETION 

SECRETION OF URINE 

1. The Drop Method of Registering the Flow of Urine. — Anesthetize 
a mammal and continue the anesthesia throughout the following experi- 
ments: Perform tracheotomy. Expose the left common carotid artery 
and insert in it a straight glass cannula. Fill it with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, and connect it with the mercury manometer. Isolate the 
vagus nerve on the same side and place it in a loose silk ligature. On 
the opposite side expose the external jugular vein. Clamp it centrally; 
Ugate it about 2 cm. distally to the clamp, and insert a straight glass 
cannula toward the heart. Fill this cannula with normal saUne solution. 

Open the abdominal cavity in the Unea alba Ix^low the umbilicus. 
Identify the bladder and the two iu*eters leading away from its posterior 
siu^ace. Insert a straight cannula in each (toward the kidney) and 
connect them by means of short pieces of rubber tubing with a Y-tube. 
Allow the end of the Y-tube to project beyond the edge of the board, at 
a distance of about 20 cm. above the spoon-shaped lever of the receiving 
tambour. Connect the latter by means of a long piece of rubber tub- 
ing with a recording tambour placed against the paper of the kymograph. 
Adjust the recording needle of the mercury manometer in such a way 
that it registers in the same ordinate as the writing lever of the record- 
ing tambour. Allow a chronograph to register seconds below these 
levers. 

2. Normal Secretion of Urine. — Allow the kymograph to revolve at 
a moderate speed, and register the drops of urine secreted in relation 
with the curve of the blood-pressure. Remember that the formation of 
urine is often greatly lessened during ether narcosis. If this condition 
prevails in the animal used for this experiment, stimulate the flow in 
the manner described in paragraph 3. 

3. Action of Glucose. — Prepare a concentrated solution of glucose 
(25 c.c). Filter it and draw 10 c.c. of the filtrate into a pipet. Con- 
nect the latter with the cannula inserted in the external jugular vein. 
Allow this quantity of glucose to enter the circulation, but slowly, so 
that the height of the blood-pressure is not altered. After a certain 
latent period drops of urine will be seen to enter the Y-tube at intervals. 
Observe the rapidity with which they are secreted. It is said that 
glucose stimulates the renal cells directly, giving rise to diuresis. 
Record the flow in relation with the blood-pressure. 

4. Action of Sodium Chlorid. — When the diuresis produced by the 
glucose has nearly subsided, inject 100 c.c. of warmed saline solution. 
Register the flow of urine in the manner described above. Repeat the 
injection if the effect is not sufliciently decisive. 
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The injection of so large a quaotity of solvent is prone to produce a 
material rise in the blood-pressure, thereby increasing the filtration 
pressure. For this reason the diuretic effect of sodium chlorid is fre- 
quently referred to this caiisfi, in combination with hydremia and 
osmotic changes, and not to a direct stinmlating action upon the renal 
cells. 

5. Effect of Changes in Blood-pressure. — When an active secretion 
has been produced, stimulate the vagus nerve, then-by evoking a 
material reduction in the general blood-pressure. While the secretion 
of urine is then greatly lessened, note that the flow does not return to 
nonnal until a considerable lime aft^r the cessation of the stimulation. 
This fact tends to show that while the blood-pressure is an important 
factor in the production of urine, the secreting celb are not dominated 
by pressure alone. 

Dilute a 1 : 1000 solution of adrenalin sufficiently to cause a moder- 
ate rise in blood-pressure (2 e.<'. of the solution to 20 c.c. of saline). 
Register the flow of urine. Inject a smalt quantity of the aforesaid 
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solution of adrenalin in the external jugular vein. Not*.' that the flow 
of urine is greatly lessened thereby in spite of the high blood-presauri'. 
This discrepancy is easily explained, tx-caiise the adrenahn constricts 
the blood-vessels of the kidney, and gives rise to a lessened vaseuUvrity 
of this organ and lessened secretory power of its cells. 

6. Rapidity of Eliminstion. — Prepare a saturated solution of indigo- 
carmin. Inject 5 c.c. of this solution in the external jugular vein, not- 
ing the moment of the injection. Again determine the time when this 
pigment appears in the urine. Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. 

7. Dissection of the Region of the Kidney.— Identify the suprarenal 
bodies on each side. Carefully remove the left organ and expose the 
suprarenal plexus, greater and lesser splanchnic nerves, and fibers of 
the renal plexus. 

Open the pelvis of the kidney and study the characteristics of the cut 
surface of this organ. Identify the papJUie, pyramids, medulla, cortex, 
and capsule. Remove the capaute. Is it closely adherent to the sub- 
stance of the kidney? 
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LESSON XLIX 

EXCRETION (Continocd) 
SECRETION OF SWEAT. BODY TEMPERATURE 

1. Sweat Nerves. — Anesthetize a cat and maintain the anesthesia 
until the animal has been killed by an overdose of ether. Expose the. 
sciatic nerve, apply a hgature, and cut centrally to the ligature. Stimu- 
late the distal end of the divided nerve with a quickly interrupted current 
of moderate intensity. Observe the beads of sweat collecting upon the 
pads of the feet. Take the rectal temperature of this animal. Apply 
a cloth moistened with warm water to the upper part of its body, 
thereby raising its body temperature. Sweating is also evoked by tWs 
means. Explain its purpose. 

Expose the external jugular vein and inject 3 milligrams of atropin 
sulphate. Note that the stimulation of the sciatic nerve now remains 
ineffective. The atropin paralyzes the secretory nerve endings. 

Inject 10 milligrams of pilocarpin. Sweat will again be secreted, be- 
cause this agent excites the cells of the sweat-glands directly. Kill the 
animal by an overdose of ether. 

2. Sweating in Man. — Procure a piece of paper sensitized with 
silver nitrate. Cleanse the palm of the hand and after a certain interval 
apply the paper to this surface. The orifices of the sweat-glands will 
be marked upon the paper as spots of silver chlorid. Apply to this 
area a small pad of cotton moistened with a 1 per cent, solution of atropin 
sulphate. Repeat the aforesaid test. Since atropin paralyzes the end- 
ings of the secretory nerves, this test will now remain negative. 

3. Body Temperature. — Determine the body temperature of the 
subject by means of an ordinary thermometer, the bulb of which is 
placed beneath the tongue. Ask the subject to close the lips. Observe 
the rapidity with which the temperature becomes constant. How long 
a time must the thermometer be left in situ before the mercury remains 
stationary? 

Determine the axillary temperature in the same manner. Compare. * 
Place the bulb of the thermometer in the palm of the closed hand. 
Read the temperature. Compare. Wrap the hand in a thick woolen 
cloth. Why is the temperature now higher? Place the same hand in 
water of 20** C. for thirty seconds. Again determine its temperature. 
Explain the result. 

Request the subject to make thirty flexions of the arms and legs. 
Quickly determine the body temperature. For how long a time does 
the rise persist? 
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LESSON L 

EXCRETION (Concluded) 
THE INNERVATION OF THE BLADDER. PILOMOTOR REACTIONS 

1. The Function of the Hypogastric Nerves. — Anesthetize a eat and 
maintain the anesthesia throughout the following experiments: Per- 
form tracheotomy. Open the abdominal cavity by a median incision 
in the Unea alba. Identify the urinary bladder, and raise its fundus 
sufficiently to expose the fatty tissue investing its cervical portion. 
By careful dissection isolate the nerve-fibers which ascend from here to 
the fundus. Place them in shielded electrodes, and arrange the elec- 
tric apparatus for stimulation with a tetanizing current of medium 
strength. 

Insert a small hook in the top of the fundus of the bladder and 
connect it by means of a thread with the end of a writing lever (suspen- 
sion method). Counterpoise the lever so as to place the musculature 
of the bladder under a certain tension. Place cotton moistened with 
warm saline solution around the base of the bladder to protect the 
abdominal organs against evaporation and thermal influences. Allow 
the drum to revolve at a slow rate and stunulate the hypogastric fibers 
until a contraction of moderate height has been obtained. 

Cut one nerve and stimulate the central end of this nerve. Note 
that the bladder is now made to contract reflexly through the hypo- 
gastric center and intact nerve on the opposite side. 

2. Pilomotor Effects. — Unite the margins of the wound in the 
abdomen by a few sutures. Make a median incision through the skin 
covering the base of the tail and posterior extent of the vertebral 
column. Reflect the muscles. Clip away the spinal processes and 
adjoining laminae of several vertebrae near the base of the tail. Apply 
a cotton tampon until the bleeding has stopped. Incise the dura 
mater and identify the chorda equinse. Isolate several of its constituent 
nerve-fil>ers close to the base of the tail and place them in loose liga- 
tures. Smooth the hairs of the tail and place the latter upon a sheet 
of white paper. Note its volume. Stimulate the nerve-fibers just 
isolated successively with a weak tetanizing current, until one is found 
which causes an erection of the hairs of the tail. Again smooth the 
tail and repeat this experiment. Explain the mechanism by which 
hairs are erected. Kill the animal by an overdose of ether. Repeat 
the stimulation of these pilomotor fibers after an interval of several 
minutes. Note that this mechanism remains efifective for some time 
after death. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS TO BE GIVEN IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE PRECEDING LESSONS 

1. (a) The determination of the strength of the make and break 

induction shocks by means of the galvanometer. Pro- 
jection method. 
(6) The production of acid in contracting muscle. Acid fuclisin 
method. 

2. Electrotonus. Pfliiger's law of contraction. 

3. The current of injury and current of action in muscle and nerve. 
Projection method. 

4. The action of electric currents of high voltage. 

5. (a) Extraction of the gases of the blood by means of the mer- 

cury pump. Barcroft-Haldane blood-gas apparatus. 
(6) Viscosimeter (Burton-Opitz). 

6. (a) Projection of the spectrum. Formation of the bands of 

oxyhemoglobin and reduced hemoglobin. 
(6) The capillary circulation in the mesentery or bladder of the 
frog. Projection method. 

7. (a) The action of the valves of the heart. Gad's method. 
(6) The vitelline area in the developing chick. 

8. (a) The construction and action of different types of galvan- 

ometers. 
(6) Einthoven's string galvanometer and the action current of 
the heart. 

9. Electrocardiography. Normal and abnormal records. 

10. The registration of the sounds of the heart. Normal and al)- 
normal records. 

11. The effect of increases in intracranial pressure upon the circula- 
tion and respiration. 

12. The blood-supply of the intestines, demonstrated by means of 
the recording stromuhr of Burton-Opitz. Stimulation of the splanchnic 
nerve. 

13. The vasomotor function of the spinal cord. Division and 
stimulation of the cord. 

14. Fluoroscopic examination of the heart and lungs in man. 

15. Perfusion of the excised mammalian heart. 

16. The application of the polygraph (Mackenzie). 

17. Projection of the larynx. Stimulation of the superior and in- 
ferior lar>'ngeal nerves. 

18. Abolished and exaggerated reflexes in man in consequence of 
"high*^ and ''low" lesions of the ner\'ous system. 

19. (a) The decerebrated pigeon. 
(6) The decerebrated cat. 
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20. (a) Lesions of the cerebellum in pigeons. 
(6) Cerebellar defects in man. Nystagmus. 

21. (a) Stimulation of the semicircular canals in the turtle. 
(b) Lesions of the semicircular canals in pigeons. 

22. Hemiplegia, aphasia, and hemianopsia in man. 

23. The dissociation of the cutaneous sensations. Syringomyelia. 
Sensory anesthesia. 

24. The acconmiodation of the eye of the frog, turtle, and fish. 

25. (a) Large demonstration ophthalmoscope. 

(6) Astigmatism determined by means of the ophthalmotonom- 
eter of Helmholtz. 

26. Myopia and hypermetropia displayed by means of a large 
Kiihne's artificial eye. 

27. Fluoroscopic observation of the movements of the stomach and 
intestines in a mammal. 

28. Removal of the thyroid and parathyroid bodies. 

29. Removal of the suprarenal bodies. 

30. (a) Dog with gastric fistula. 

(b) Diffusion demonstrated with the help of the apparatus de- 
scribed by Abel. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES* 

In the metric system the liter is a miit of capacity equivalent to the volume 
occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure water at its maximum density. It is 
equivalent in volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeter. Under this definition a milli- 
liter (0.001 of a liter) is different from a cubic centimeter by a very minute frac- 
tion. However^ as "cubic centimeter" Is the term used throughout medical literature 
we shall use it m this book, though both the U. S. and British Pharmacoixsias have 
adopted the term "milliliter" (mu.) in its place. 



A. METRIC 

Weight: Written. 

1 milligram (mg.) 0.001 

10 milligrams = 1 centigram (eg.) 0.01 

10 centigrams = 1 decigram (dg.) 0.1 

10 decigrams = 1 gram (gm.) 1.0 

1000 grams = 1 kilogram (kilo.) 1000.0 

Volujne: 

1 milUliter (mil.) 1.0 

1 cubic centimeter (c.c.) 1.0 

(1 c.c. of water weighs 1 gm.) 

1000 cubic centimeters = 1 Bter (L.) 1000.0 

Length: 

1 millimeter (nun.) 

10 millimeters = 1 centimeter (cm.) 

10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) 

10 decimeters = 1 meter (M.) 



Approximate 
equivalent. 

e*s grain 
k grain 
1^ grains 
15 grains 
21 pounds 



15 minims 
15 minims 

34 fiuidounces 



A inch 
f inch 
4 inches 

40 inches 



B. APOTHECARIES 



Approximate 
equivalent. 



Length: 
1 inch (in.). 



Weight (Troy): 

1 grain (gr.) 0.065 gm 

10 grains 0.7 gm 

20 grains = 1 scruple (3) 1.3 gm 

3 scruples = 1 dram (3 ) 4.0 gm 

8 drams = 1 ounce (5) 30.0 gm 

12 ounces = 1 pound (lb) 372.0 gm 

Volume: 

1 minim (nj) 0.06 c.c. 

60 minims = 1 dram (3) 4.0 c.c. 

8 drams = 1 ounce (5) 30.0 c.c. 

16 ounces = 1 pint (O) 475.0 c.c. 

2 pint^ = 1 quart (Oij) 950.0 c.c. 

8 pint.s = 1 gallon (CJong.). 

(1 gill = 4 fiuidounces.) 



2.5 cm. 



* From Bastedo's "Materia Medica, Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Pre- 
scription Writing." 
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Approzimate 
Noteworthy Terms: equivalent. 

1 ounce avoirdupois 437.5 grains 

1 ounce troy 480.0 grains 

1 fiuidounce of water (the standard of volume) 455.7 grains 

1 pound avoirdupois is 7000.0 grains 

1 pound troy is 5760.0 grains 

1 minim of water weighs -^~- grains « 0.95 grain — 61.61 mg. 

15 grains of water » 16 minims; 1 grain of water measures 

1.05 minims — 0.0648 c.c. 
An imperial pint is 20 ounces; a United States pint is 16 ounces. 

EXACT EQUIVALENTS OF METRIC AND APOTHECARIES' WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES ACCORDING TO THE U. S. PHARMACOPCEIA 

-. , Approximate 

Volume: equivalent. 

1 c.c 16.23 minima 

1 liter (1000 c.c.) 33.8 o«. 

1 minim (njj) 0.061 c.c. 

1 fluidram (5) 3.696 c.c. 

1 fiuidounce (5 ) 29.57 c.c. 

1 pint (O) ; 473.18 c.c. 

Weight: 

1 milligram, 0.001 (mg.) 0.0154 grain 

1 centigram, 0.01 (eg.) 0.1543 grain 

1 decigram, 0.1 (dg.) 1.543 grains 

1 gram, 1.0 (gm.) 15.4324 grains 

30 grams, 30.0 462.9 grains 

31 grams 478.4 grains 

1 grain (gr.) 0.065 gm. 

10 grains 0.648 gm. 

15 grains 0.972 gm. 

1 scruple O) 1.296 gm. 

1 dram (3) 3.89 gm. 

1 ounce troy (5) 31.1 gm. 

1 ounce avoirdupois 28.35 gm. 
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Abdominal aorta, compression of, 107 
Abduction of vocal cords, 143 
Aberration, achromatic, 189 

spheric, 190 
Absorption^ 217 

and elinunation, rapidity of, 219 
Acceleration of heart, 88 
Accommodation reflex, 184 
Achromatic aberration, 189 
Action current of frog's heart, 60 
of muscle, 59 
of nerve, 60 

of cocain, 167 

of glucose, 221 

of secretin, 214 

of sodium chlorid, 221 
Acuity of dynamic sense, 180 

of temperature sense, 170 
Adaptation to touch sensations, 168 
Adduction of vocal cords, 143 
Adrenal extract, influence of, on into.- 

tine, 219 
Adrenalin, effect of, on blood-pressuro, 

110 
Afferent impulses, summation of, 157 
After-images, negative, 201 

of temperature, 169 

positive, 200 
Air, entrance of, into circulation, 115 
All-or-none law, 82 
Ameboid motion, 21 

Ametropic artificial eye, ophthalmoscopic 
examination of, by direct method, 
195 

eye, 188, 189 
Amyl nitrite, effect of, on blood-pres- 
sure, 110 
Anelectrotonus, 63 
Anodic excitation of nerve, 64 
Aorta, abdominal, compression of, 107 
Aortic insufficiency, schema of, 102 

stenosis, schema of, 102 
Apex-beat of heart, 95 
Apothecaries' weight, 229 
exact equivalent, 230 
Aristotle's experiment, 167 
Arterial blood, 68 

blood-pressure, direct method of de- 
termining, 103 

pulse, character and velocity, 129 
heart action and relation between, 129 



Artificial eye, ametropic, ophthalmo- 
scopic examination of, by direct 
method, 195 
enmietropic, ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination of, by direct method, 
194 
opthalmoscopic examination of, by 
indirect method, 196 
respiration, 140 
Asphyctic blood, 68 
Asphyxia, 135 

Associated movements of eyes, 200 
Astigmatism, 189 
detection of, 194 
measurement of, 194 
Atmospheric pressure, decreased, effect on 

lun^, 148 
Atropm, action on heart, 87 
Auditory fatigue, 174 
Auscultation, 139 

Axes, visual, convergence of, influence of, 
203 



Babinski phenomenon, eliciting, 160 
Bile, secretion of, 215 
Binocular fusion of dissimilar images, 203 
vision, relation of, to judgments of 
direction, 203 
of distance, 203 
of solidity, 203 
Bladder, innervation of, 225 
Blind spot, 199 

contours of, 199 
Blood, arterial, 68 
asphyctic, 68 

cells, red, human, counting of, 73 
chemical tests for, 78 
coagulation of. 69 
corpuscles, red, enumeration, 70 
simultaneous count, 73 
relative amounts, 70 
white, enumeration of, 71 
simultaneous count, 73 
crystals, 78 
experiments on, preparation of animal 

for, 67 
flow through lungs, effect of variations 
in intrathoracic pressure on, 147 
velocity of, differences in, schema 
illustrating, 103 
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Blood, medicolegal tests for, 77 
microscopic examination, 73 
plasma, relative amounts, 70 
specific gravity, 75 
spectroscopic examination of, 77 
suspected, examination, 78 
venous, (>8 
Bloodless gland, secretion by, 210 
Blood-pressure, arterial, direct method of 
determining, 103 
carotid, record of, 113 
effect of adrenalin on, 1 10 
of amyl nitrite on, 1 10 
of changes in. 222 
of division of ooth vagi nerves on, 114 

of one vagus nerve on, 114 
of exercise on, 128 
of hemorrhage and saline injection 

on. 111 
of posture on, 127 

of stimulation of intact vagi nerves 
on, 113 
estimation by indirect method, 125 
influence of dyspnea on, 109 
of hemorrhage on, 108 
of posture on, 107 
intracardiac, 115 
venous, 128 
Bloodnsupply, influence of, on muscle 

contraction, 52 
Blood-vessels, retinal, 199 
Body temperature, 223 
Bones, manner of attachment of muscles 
to, 39 



Capillary circulation, 99 

in frop's lung, 147 
Carbon dioxid, elimination of, in res- 
piration, 151 
innuence of, in respiration, 140 
Cardiac plethysmograph, 92 
Cardiogram, 96 
Cardiograph, 96 
Cardiometer, 92 

Carotid blood-pressure, record of, 113 
Catelectrotonus, 63 
Cathodic excitation of nerve, 64 
Cell, Daniell, 25 

dr\', construction and action, 25 
Cerebral localization, 163 
Cerebrum, influence of, 162 

removal of, effect, 161 

stimulation of, 163 
Cervical sympathetic nerve, vasomotor 

action, 117 
Chemical and electric stimulation of 
temperature spots, 169 

stimulation of muscle, 47 
of secretion of intestinal juice, 218 

tests for blood, 78 
Chemicals, influence of, on muscle con- 
traction, 48 
Chloroform and ether, action of, on 

heart, 90 



Chorda tympani nerve, function of, 210 
Chyle, 215 
Ciliary motion, 21 
Circles of dispersion, 188 
Circuit, primar>', 29 

secondary, 30 
Circulation, capillary, 99 
in frog's lung, 147 
constant-flow, 99 
entrance of air into, 115 
in frog's lung, 147 
intermittent flow, 99 
schema, normal, 101 
remittent flow, 99 
schema, 100 
Coagulation of blood, 69 
Cocain, action of, 167 
Coil, induction, 29 

Cola and hot spots, mechanical stimu- 
lation of, 169 
thermal stimulation of, 169 
Cold-blooded animals, speed of nerve 

impulse in, 55 
Collapse of lung, 136 
Collection of pancreatic juice, 213 
Color-blindness, 202 
Colored objects, fields for, 191 
Colors, complementary, 202 
contrast. 202 
fusion ot, 201 
Commutator, Pohl's, 56 
Complementary colors, 202 
Conductivity of ner\'e, 36 
Constant current, 29 
Contraction, muscle, compound, 43 

effect of excessive stimulation on, 49 
of veratrin on, 49 
on volume, 38 
fusion of, 42 

height of, relation of amount of load 
to, 44 
of strength of stimulus to, 43 
human, 51 

influence of bloo<l-supply on, 52 
of chemicals on, 48 
of temperature changes on, 47 
method of registering, 33 
paradoxic, 60 
single, 41 
summation of, 42 
Contrast colors, 202 
Convergence of visual axes, influence of, 

203 
Corpuscles, blood. See Blood corpuscles. 
tactile, histologic examination of, 167 
Cr>'stals, blood, 78 

hemin, 78 
Currents, electric, types, 28 
Cutaneous and muscular sensations, 167 



Daniell cell, 25 
Deglutition, 207 

in human subject, 208 

wave of, 207 
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Depressor ncrvej vasomotor action of, 118 
Diaphragm, action of, 13«5 
Didgpon Hphvgmograph, 121) 
Digc^stion, 207. 2()9, 218, 2ir) 
Dinxrt :uid indirect vision, 2(K) 

method for ophthahnosiropic exaniiiui- 
tion of anietropic artificial 
eye, 195 
of emmetropic artificial eye, VM 
Direction, judgment^^ of, rehition of 

binocular virion to, 203 
Discrimination of weight, Weber's law, 

170 
Dispersion, circles of, 188 
Dissection of ear of dog-fish, 179 

of eye, 183 

of region of kidney, 222 

of salivary glands, 211 
Distance, judgment of, relation of bin- 
ocular Msion to, 203 
Double and single images, 203 
Drop method of registering flow of urine, 

221 
Dry cell, construction and action, 2o 
D>'namic and static senses, 179 

sens(\ acuity of, 180 
D>*namometer, 52 
D>'spnea, 135 

influence of, on blood-pressure, 109 



Ear, diagrammatic representation of, 176 

middle, models of, 175 

of dog-fish, dissection of, 179 
Elbow^ sensation of motion at, 171 
£3ectnc and chemical stimulation of 
temperature six)ts, 169 

currents, types, 28 

stimulation of muscle, 23 
Electrodes, non-jwlarizable, 29 

stimulating, 27, 28 
Elcctrotonus, 63 

Elimination and absor]>tion, rapiditv of, 
219 

rapidity of, 222 
.Emmetropic artificial eye, o])hthahn(>- 
Boopic examination of, by direct 
method, 194 

eye, 187 
Entoptic phenomena phmIuimmI bv t<'Mrs, 

192 
Equilibrium a conibiniMl sens<', IM 
Ergo^raph, Mosso's, 51 

spnng, 52 
Ergographic rt»cord of ft*op's gastroc- 
nemius, 52 
Esophagus, division of, 207 

isolatiim, 207 
Evthcsiometer, 1()7 
Ether and chloroforni, action on heart. 

90 
KxcisctI heart, 82 
Excitation wave of heart, transmission of. 

81 
Excretion, 221, 223, 225 



Exercise, effect of, on blood-pressure, 128 
Experimental jaundice, 216 
' Extensibility of muscle, 36 
I Kxtnisystoh*, SI 
Eye, ainetn)pic, 18S, 189 
dissection of, 183 
eninietropie, 187 

artificial, ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion of, by <lir(»(!t nieth(Mi, 194 
near and far |Miints of, 193 
10y(n<, associated movement,s of, 2(K) 



Far and n<'ar iK)ints of eye, 193 
Far-sightedness, 188 
Fatigue, auditor}', 174 

muscle, 49 
Fibrillation, 93 
Field of vision, 190 
Fields for colorc<i obj(»ct«, 191 
Fish, respiratory movements, 146 
Fistula, gastric, 218 
Fleischl's hemoglobinonieter, 74 
Formation of image u\Hm retnia, 184 
Fricticm key, 27 

l*rt>gi gastrocnemius of, ergographic rec- 
ord, 52 

heart of, action current of, 60 

otolithic cavity in, 181 

rheoscopic, 59 

rotation eiTe<"ts in, ISl 
Function of r(K)ts of spinal cord, 1(W 
Fusion, bniocular, of dissimilar images, 
203 

of colors, 201 

of gray and white, 201 

of muscle contraction, 42 



Galvanic current, 29 

Galvani's exiM»riinent, 59 

Gjistric fistula, 218 

(lastrocneniius, frog's, ergographic reconi 

of, 52 
(Jastro-<»nterost<miy, 214 
CiIosso])haryngeal n<TV<»s, 141 
(Jhicos<», action of. 221 
(lower's henioglobinoniet<T, 75 
(Iravity, cent<T of, 39 
(Jray and white, fusion, 201 



HKAKIN(i, 173 

comiH)und tones, 175 
location of tones, 174 
threshold value of soimds. 174 
Heart, acceleration of, SS 
action, arterial pulst* and, relation Ik^ 
tw(»en, 129 

of <'ther and chloroforni on, IM) 

of niuscarin on, S7 

of nicotin on. S7 
activities, respiratory activities and, 

relation lM»tw(H.'n, 130 
Mp'x-lx'at of, 95 
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Heart dulness, area of, 95 

cifecte of constant current on, 89 

excised, 82 

excitation wave, transinist<ion of, 81 

exposed, inhibition of, 114 

frog's, action current of, (50 

impulse, 95 

inhibition of, 85 
reflex, 88 

isolated segments, 82 

mammalian, beating, in situ, 91 
diss(»ction of, 90 

rate of, 95 

sounds, 97 

staircase phenomenon, 89 

Stannius' experiment, 89 

stimulation of, 85 

summation of stunuli, 89 

ventricle of, isolated strips, 82 
Heart-beat, conduction through ven- 
tricle, 83 

effect of temperature on^ 81 

normal, 79 

refractory i)eriod, 81 

registration of, 79 
Heart-block, 93 
Hemin cr>'staLs, 78 
Hemocytometer, 71 

Hemoglobin i)ereentage, estimation of, 73 
Hehioglobinometer, Fleischl's, 75 

Ciowers', 75 
Hemorrhage, 71 

and saline injection, effect of, on bloo<l- 
pressure, 111 

influence of, on blood-pressure, 108 
Hot and cold spots, mechanical stinm- 
lation of, 169 
thermal stimulation of, 169 
I lyi)ermet ropia, 188 
HyiK)gastric nerves, function of, 225 



Illusions, optical, 204 
relating U) weight, 170 
thermal, 170 
Imiiges, dissimilar, binocular fusion ot, 203 
Indirect and direct vision, 200 
method for ophthalmoscopic exam- 
ination of artificial eye, 196 
Induction coil, 29 
Inductorium, 30 
Inflammation of lung, phenomena of, 147 

phenomena of, 147 
Iniiibition of heart, 85 
reflex, 88 
of reflexes upon central paths, 157 
Innervation of bladder, 225 
lasufficiency, aortic, schema of, 602 

mitral, schema of, 102 
Intensity of light and (quality of color, 202 
Intestinal juice, secretion of, chemical 
stimulation of, 218 
into excised loops, 219 
mucosa, preparations of, histologic ex- 
amination of, 219 



Intestine, influence of adrenal extract on, 
219 
(xsmotic power of, 217 

Intracardiac blooti-pressure, 115 

Intrapleural pressure, 136 

Intrathoracic pressun*, effect of varia- 
tions in, on blood-flow through lungs, 
147 

Intraventricular pressure, schema of, 102 

Irradiation, 203 

Irritability of muscle, independent, 35 
of nerve, 36 

Isolation of esophhgus, 207 
u( secn^torv ner\'es, 209 

Ls^)metric myograms, 34 

Isotonic myograms, 34 



Jaundice, exixTimental, 21() 



Key, simple, 26 

Kidney, dissection of n»gion of, 222 
vasomotor supply of, 123 



Lacteals, 215 

Laryngeal ner\'<', inferior, 143 

sujx'rior, 142 
Laryngoscoi>e, 176 
Larynx, 141 

interior of, in man, obwr\'ation of, 176 
Law, all-or-none, 82 
Lens, changes in shape of, 184 

wabbhng of, 186 
Levers, systems, 38 

Light, intensity of, and quality of color, 
202 
reaction to, 165 
n^flex, 184 
Localization, c(?rebral, 163 

touch, 167 
Loring's ophthalmoscope, 195 
Lungs, blood-flow through, effect of 
variations in intrathoracic pressure 
on, 147 
collapse of, 135, 136 
effect of decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure on, 148 
excised, 137 
frog's, capillary circulation in, 147 

circulation in, 147 
inflammation of, phenomena of, 147 



Mammalian heart, beating, in situ, 91 

dissection of, 90 
Manmials, rotation effects in. 180 
Man, speed of nerve impulse in, 56 

vasomotor phenomena in, 123 
Manometer, membrane, 115 
Marey's pneumograph, 129 
I tambour. 91 

> Mechanical stimulation of hot and cold 
spots, 169 
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Mechanical stimulation of muscle, 23 

of retina, 190 
Medicolegal tests for blood, 77 
Membrana tympani in man, observa- 
tion of, 175 
Membrane manometer, 115 
Mercury key, 26 
Metric weighty 229 

exact equivalent, 230 
Microscopic examination of blood, 73 
Mitral insufficiency^ schema, 102 

stenosis, schema of, 102 
Morse key, 26 
Mosso's ergograph, 51 
Motion, ameboid, 21 
ciliiiry^ 21 

sensation of, at elbow, 171 
Motor nerve, irritability near center, 59 \ 

points, stimulation of, ()1 
Movement, touch s(»nsations m(Klifie<l by, 
169 
simultaneous, 170 
Miiller-Lyer figures, 205 
Musrurin, action on heart, 87 
Muscle, 21 
action current, 59 
contraction, compound, 43 
effect of excessive stimulation on, 49 
of veratrin on, 49 
on volume, 38 
fusion of, 42 
height of, relation of load to, 44 

of strength of stinuilus to, 43 
influence of blood-supply on, 52 
of chemicals on, 48 
of temperature changes on, 47 
method of registering, 33 
of human, 51 
para<ioxic, (iO 
single, 41 
summation, 42 
cross-soot ion, relation of force to, 38 
oxtonsibility of, 36 
fatigue, 49 

human, law of uniiH>lar stimulation, 65 
indoiM'ndont irritanility, 35 
long and compact, comparison be- 

two<»n, 37 
manner of attachment to bones, 39 
movoinont, 22 
power, moiusuremont, 37 
smooth, 5.'^ 
stimulation of, 31 
direct. 23, 32 
indirect, 23, 32 
stimuli, 22 

relation of strength of, to height of 

contraction, 43 
subminimal summation of, 44 
tetanus, 43 

tissue, structure of diflferent t>7)es, 21 
tonus, KK) 
twitch, 41 
warmer, 47 
work, 45 



Muscle work, addition of, 46 
Muscular and cutaneous sensations, 167 
Myograms, isometric, 34 

isotonic, 34 
Myography. 25, 32 

records of, fixation, 34 
Myopia, 188 



Near and far points of eye, 193 

point, 188 
Near-sightedness, 188 
Negative after-images, 201 
Nerve, 21 
action current of, 60 
anodic excitation, 64 
cathodic excitation, 64 
chorda tympani, function of, 210 
conductivity of, 36 
currents, (il 
glossopharyngeal, 141 
human, law of unijx)lar stimulation, ()5 
hypogastric, function of, 225 
impulse, speed of, in cold-bloode<l ani- 
mals, 55 
in man, 56 
influence of t<?mi)erature on, 59 
irritability of, 36 

motor, irritability near center, 59 
phrenic, 137 

soorc»tory, isolation of, 209 
stimulation of, 31 
direct. 32 
indirect, 32 
superior laryngeal, 142 
supply of submaxillary gland, schema 

illustrating, 209 
sweat, 223 

sympathetic, function of, 210 
tissue, histologic study, 55 
trigeminal, 141 
vagus, influence of, 207 
main trunk, 143 
Ner\'e-fib(»rs, conduction in both direc- 
tions by, 57 
Nervous regulation of respiration, 141 
system, U^i, 165 

frog's diss<»ction of, 1.55 
localization of function in, 156 
reflex action, 155 
Neurons, histologic study, 155 
Nicotin, action on heart, 87 
Non-polarizable electrodes, 29 
N>'stagmus, railroad, 181 



Observation of interior of larjTix in 
man, 176 
of membrana tympani in man, 175 
Olfactory cells, distribution of, 174 
structure of, 174 
fatigue, 174 
latency, 174 

qualitative changes before exhaustion, 
174 
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Ophthalmomotor, ia3 I 

()phthalin<)8cop<% Loring's, 195 
Ophthalmoscopic! cxainiiiHtion of aiiM*tro- \ 

pic artincial vyo by direct method, 

195 
of artificial eye by inchrect meth<Mi, 

190 
of emmetropic artificial eye by 

direct method, 194 
Optical illusions, 204 
Osmometer, 217 
Osmosis, 217 

Osmotic ix)wer of intestine, 217 
Otx)lithic cavity in frog, ISl 



Pain spots, 170 

Pancreas, position of ducts of, diagram 

showing, 213 
Pancreatic juice, collection of, 213 
Paradoxic contraction of muscle, 60 

resistance, 171 
Patellar reflex time, 166 
Percussion, 139 

of human stomach, 20S 
Perimeter, 191 
Peristalsis, 215, 218 

influence of salts on, 218 
Phenomenon, Babinski, ehciting of, 160 

Purkinje's, 202 
Phlebograph, use of, 129 
Phosphenes, 190 
Photic stimulation of muscle, 23 
Phrenic nerves, 137 
Pilomotor reactions, 225 
Pithing, 23 

Placenta, study of, 146 
Plasma, blood, relative amounts, 70 
Plethysmograph, cardiac, 92 
Pneumograph, Marey's, 129 
Pohl's commutator, 56 
Polarization, 28 
Polygraphv, 129 
Positive after-images, 200 
Posture, effect of, on blood-pressure, 127 

influence of. on blood-pressure, 107 
Preparation of secretin, 213 
Pressure and touch, peculiar phenomena 
and illusions of, 168 

in tympanum, 175 

intrapleural, 136 

intraventricular, schema of, 102 

secretory, 210 
Primary current, 29 
Protoplasmic streaming, 21 
l*ulmotor, 140 

Pulse, arterial, character and velocity, 129 
heart action and, relation betwivn, 
129 

cause and velocity, schema illastrating, 
103 

schema of, 102 

venous, character and velocity, 129 
Pupil, size of, changes in, 184 
I^irkinje's phenomenon, 202 



(JrALiTY of color and intensity of light, 

202 
(Quickly internipt^Ml curn'nt, 29 



Railroad nystagmus, 181 
Rapidity of al>sorption and elimination. 
219 

of elimination, 222 
Reaction time, KV) 
with choices KUi 

to light, U>5 

to sound, 166 

to touch, 165 
sensation, 165 
Reactions, pilomotor, 225 
Red blood cells, human, counting of, 73 
corpuscles, enumeration, 70 
smmltaneous count, 73 
Reflex, accommondation, 184 

action. 159 
stucly of, 155 

centers for hind legs, localization of, 156 

light, 184 

time, 157 
patellar, 166 

winking time, 166 
Reflexes, action, 159 

exaggeration of, by means of strvchnin, 
159 

in man, 159 

inhibition of, by higher cent4?rs, 159 
upon central paths, 157 

sprea<Ung of, 157 

tendon, in man, 160 
Relation of weight to area stimulatecl, 170 
Resistance, paradoxic, 171 
Respiration, 133 

accessoiy movements, 141 

action of thorax in, 134 

artificial. 140 

center of, localization, 145 

elimination of carbCiU dioxid in, 151 
of wat«r in, li>l 

forced, 135 

frequency, 139 

glossopharyngeal nerve in, 141 

inferior laryngeal nerve in, 143 

influence of carbon dioxid in, 140 

larynx in, 141 

main trunk of vagus nerve in, 143 

mechanics of, 133 

nervous regulation of, 141 

normal, 134 

placenta in, 146 

s(»lf-regulation, 141 

superior laryngeal nerve in, 142 

trigeminal ner\'e in, 141 
Respiratory activities, heart activities 
and, r<»lation between, 130 

movements in fish, 146 
Retina, formation of image upon, 184 

mechanical stimulation of, 190 
Retinal blood-vessels, 199 

image, formation of, 186 
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Rhooscopic frog, 59 
Kiva-Rocci's Hphygmomanometer, 125 
IicM)ts of spinal cord, function of, lti3 
Rotation eflfocts in ifrog, 181 

in mammals, 18() 
Rotatory apparatus for color disks, 2 )1 



Haline injection and hemorrhage, efToct 

of, on blood-pressure, HI 
Saliva, secretion of, 209 
Salivary glands, dissection of, 211 
Salts^ influence of. on iK'ristalsis, 218 
Schemer's ex|)eriinent, 180 
Sciatic nerve, vasomotor action of, 118, 

119 
Secondary current, 29 
Secretin, action of, 214 

preparation of, 213 
Se<Tetion by bloodless gland, 210 

normal, of urine, 221 

of bile, 215 

of intestinal juice into excised loops, 219 

of saliva, 209 

of sweat, 223 
Secretory nerves, isolation of, 209 

pressure, 210 
Semicircular canals, action of, mcnlel 
illustrating, 180 
position of, 179 
St'nsation of motion at elbow, 171 
Sense organs, 167, 173 
Shadow U^st, 196 
Shap<» of lens, changes in, 184 
Simultaneoas movements, 170 
Single and double images, 203 
Size of pupil, changes in, 184 
Skia^-copy, 196 
Smell. 173 
Smooth mus(;le, 53 
Snellen's test tyix*, 194 
So<lium chlorid, action of. 221 
Solidity, judgments of, relation of binocu- 
lar vision t«, 203 
Sounds, reaction to, KM) 

threshold value of, 174 
Specific gravity of bio<Hl, 75 
SjMTtroscopic examination of blood, 77 
Spheric aberration, 190 
Sphygmograph, application of, 129 

Didgeon, 129 
Sphygmomanometer, application of, 125 
Sphygmotonomet^T, 125 
Spinal cord, r(X)t8 of, function of, 163 
Spirometer, 133 
Splanchnic nerve, greater, vtisomotor 

action of, 121 
Spot, blind, 199 

ccmtours of, 199 

pain, 170 

yellow, 199 
Spring ergograph, 52 
Staircase phenomenon, 89 
Stannius' experiment, 89 
Static and dynamic senses, 179 



Stenosis, aortic, schema of, 102 

mitral, schema of, 102 
Stethograph, Marey's, 130, 131 
Stethography. 139 
Stimulating ele<;troiles, 27, 28 
Stimulation, excc»ssivc», eff(»ct <m muscle 
cx)ntraction, 49 
of cerebrum, 163 
of mascle, 31 
direct, 32 
indirect, 32 
of nerve, 31 
direct, 32 
indirect, 32 
threshold of, 160 
Stimulas, inadequate*, 173 

muscle, relation of strength of, 
to height of contraction, 43 
subminimal, summation of, 44 
thermal, effect of, 157 
Stomach contents, 216 

human, percussicm of, 208 
Streaming, protoplasmic, 21 
Strychnin, exaggeration of reflexes by 

means of, 159 
Submaxillary gland, nerve supply of, 
schema niustratinj;;, 209 
vasomotor changes m, produced by 
stimulation of chorda tympani and 
sympathetic nerve, 210 
Sweat nerves, 223 
secretion of, 223 
Sweating in man, 223 
Swim t^st, 137 

Sympathetic nerve, cervical, vasomotor 
action, 117 
function of, 210 



Tactile corpuscles, histologic examina- 

ti(m of, 167 
Tambour, Marey's, 91 
Taste, 173 

distribution of, 173 

electric stimulation, 173 

elimination of sweet and bitter, 174 

inmiequate stimuli, 173 

reaction to single papilla, 173 

threshold value of, 173 
Tastevbuds, structure of, 173 
Tears, entoptic phenomena produce<l by, 

192 
Temperature, after-image of, 169 

body, 223 

changes, influence on mascle contrac- 
tion, 47 

contrast, 170 

effect of, on heart-beat, 80 

influence of, on nerve, 59 

sense, acuity of, 170 

spotii, chemical and electric stimula- 
tion of, 169 
Tendon reflexes in man, 160 
Test, swim, 137 

types, Snellen's, 194 
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Tetanic ciim»nt, 29 

TotamiM, incomplete, of heart, 89 

masclc, 4;^ 
Thermal illusions, 170 

stimulation of hot and cold spots, 169 
t)f muscle, 23 

stimuli, effect of, 157 
Thoma-Zeiss heraocytometer, 71 
Thoracic duct, 216 
Thorax in respiration, action of, 134 
Tones, compound, 175 

location of, 174 
Ttmus, muscle, 160 

Touch and pressure, peculiar phenomena 
and illasions of, 168 

discrimination, 167 

localization, 167 

projection of sensation of, 169 

reaction t^), 165 

s<'nsati()ns, adaptation to, 168 
modifie<l by movement, 169 
reaction to, 165 
Traube-Hering curves, 106 
Trif^eminal nerves, 141 
Twitch, mascle, 41 
Tympanum, pressure in, 175 
Tyix»s, test, Snellen's, 194 



UNii»f)LAR stimulation of human muscle 

and nerve, law of, 65 
I tIfh*. flow of, drop methcMl of rej?isterinj>j, 
221 

normal secretion of, 221 



Va(ji nerves, b-th, division of, effect of, 
on blood-pressure, 114 
influence of, 207 

intact, stimulation of, effect on blood- 
pressure, 113 
V:igus nerve, one, division of, effect on 
blood-pressure, 114 
main trunk, 143 
Valves, venoas, position and function, 109 
\'asomotor action of cervical sympathetic 
nerve, 117 
of depr(»s8or nerve, 118 
of greater splanchnic nerve, 121 
of sciatic nerve, 118, 119 



Vasomotor changes in submaxillary gland 
produced by stimulation of chorda 
tympani and sympathetic ner\'e, 210 
phenomena in man, 123 
supply of kidney, 123 
Venous bkxxl, 68 
blood-pressure, 128 
pulse, character and velocity, 129 
valves, position and function, 109 
Ventricle of heart, conduction of heart- 
beat through, 83 
isolated strips, 82 
Veratrin, effect on muscle contraction, 49 
Vision, 183, 189, 193, 199 
binocular, relation of, to judgments of 
direction, 201^ 
of distance, 203 
of soliditv, 203 
field of, 190 
Visual angle, 194 

axes, convergence of, influence of, 203 
Vocal cords, abduction of, 143 
and adduction of, 143 

Wabbling of lens, 186 
Warmer, muscle, 47 

Water, elimination of, in respiration. 151 
Wave of deglutition, 207 
Weber's law, 170 
Weight, apothecaries', 229 
exact equivalent, 230 

discrimination of, WcImt's law% 170 

illusions rehiting to, 170 

metric, 229 
exact equivalent, 230 

relation of, to area stimulated, 170 
Weights and measures, 229 
White and gray, fiLsion of, 201 

blood corpuscles, enumeration of, 71 
Winking time, reflex, 
Wintrich's modificati(m of Hutchinson's 

spirometer, 133 
Work, muscular, 45 
I addition of, 46 
Work-adder, 45 

Yellow spot, 199 

Zollner's lines, 204 
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